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CHAPTER I. 



Observations 9n the Geographic and History of the United Provinces^ 



Xncluding Patagonia^ the viceroyalty of La Plata was 
the most important ia extent of territory of any of the 
Spanish governments in America. The provinces of Upper 
atone (added to it in 1778,) are as extensive as New 
Grenada, and more so. than Lower Peru or Lima, and 
equal, at least, to the whole of the United States east 
of the Mississippi. La Plata stretches from the northern- 
most part of the province of Moxos, in twelve degrees 
south, to Cape Horn ; it extends to the Pacific between 
Lower Peru and Chili, in the province of Atacama ; it is 
bounded by the Portuguese dominions on the north and 
east, and separated from Peru by the river Desaguadero, 
or drain of lake Titicaca ; on the east it is washed by die 
Atlantic, . and on the west separated from Chili by the 
Cordilleras. . The only portion of this vast territory 
which is generally believed to be unfavourable to a 
numerous population, is what is called the pampas of 
Vol. II. B 
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/B.ufnosiAyres: Hlie.* mlefiot oT^ FiB^teL^ohik is but little 

known^ and respecting it, different opinions are enter- 
tained. After deducting about one-tenth for these plains, 
the remainder is equal in feitiliy to the Brazils, or any 
other part of South America; but, at least, one half 
enjoys a much more delightful climate ; lying in tem- 
perate latitudes, or from elevation, possessing the same 
advantages. If peopled in the same proportion as 
Great Britain, it would contain at least ^ne hundred 
millions of souls. 

From its great length in proportion to its breadth, 
this country is not to be compared to the Brazils, or 
the United States, or even to New Spain, as respects 
the dependence and connection of one part with 
another ; and thus, therefore, not so well suited to the 
establishment of one entire goverimient. Some of its> 
great rivers open commimications with immense tracks 
of country ; an advantage hitherto but little regarded. 
The three greatest of these on the north, are the Para- 
guay, whose navigation is equal to that of the Mis- 
isissippi; the Parana, which may be compared to the 
Missouri as to its length, and the quantity of wa- 
ter gathered by its numerous branches in Brazil; the 
Pilcomayo, which may be compared to the Ohio, but 
a larger river, and watering a country still more ex-- 
tensive and fertile; and although known for three 
hundred years, and its navigable branches flowing 
through the richest provinces of Peru, it was never 
€iscertained, until a few years ago, whether it afforded 
a good navigation to the main stream. It is destined, 
at some future day, to be the channel of an immense 
inland trade. To the south of the pampas of Buenos 
Ayres, the Colorada and Rio Negro will afford the 
means of transporting, by water, the products of the 
countries which lie along the eastern base of the 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

Andes, and wliich, at present, feel the want of a mar- 
ket, from the expence of transportation by land to 
Bnenos Ayres. In the northern part of the viceroyalty, 
the great southern branches of the Amazon, seem 
designed by nature to open a COTommiication to the 
greater part of Upper Peru with the rest of the world ; 
and a century heace, it will be worth disputing the 
passa^ down the great river at present closed by 
Portugal. 

In glancing at the map of this country, i! will ap- 
pear to be naturally divided into six different sections : 
1. l^e part which lies on the east side of the Para- 
guay; 3. That which lies opposite, on the west side of 
the same river ; 8. The track which stretches along the 
base of the Cordlll^as ; 4. The pampas of Buenos 
Ayres ; 6. Patagonia ; 6. The provinces of Upper 
Peru. Under the Spanish government, the viceroy- 
alty was divided into eight intendencies, (a term, fof 
which that of the province has been substituted since 
the revolution;) but one of these, Paraguay, was si- 
tuated on the east side of the river ; on the west side, 
tfiere were three, Cordova, Salta, and Buenos Ayres ; 
but some of the districts on the east side of the 
river, were included within the jurisdiction of the 
latter; the mnainder, Potosi, La Paz, Charcas, Co- 
chabamba, are the upper provinces of Peru.* Seve- 
ral of the subordinate districts are now called pro- 
vinces, and are represented in the congress, according 
to their popnlation. There were also two andicncsas, 
or courts of appeal, for the other intendencies, that of 



• TliB nutnlier of inlendencicB is variously staled : some speak of 
Sania Cniz de Is Sierra, or Puno, Moxos nnd Ciiitquitos : but in lh» 
Cuw de farititrrot, » kiod of court calendar, these are cn)j ?ubordi- 

uaUiliilricli. '■'■.-,■ i-. 
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Charcas for the provinces of Peru aikd that of Buenos 
Ayres. Each of the intendencies had their train of 
officers ; civile ecclesiastical^ and military. The eccle* 
siastical; however^ did not follow the political divisions ; 
there was the archbishop of Charcas^ and six bishops^ 
or suffragans. 

Before entering on the description of the first of 
these sections, I shall say something of the Paraguay 
river. It takes its source in the mountains of Matto 
Grosso; a[ vast number of streams flow from these 
towards the main channel, but entering the vast plains 
which stretch across the continent from the Cordil- 
leras of Peru and Chili, its current suddenly dimi- 
nishes. In latitude seventeen, there is found the cele- 
brated lake Xarayes; if it can be called a lake, 
which is nothing more than a periodical inundation 
of the adjacent country, similar to some of the }akes 
west of the Mississipi ; * but it is of extraordinary, 
magnitude ; according to Azara, twenty-five leagues in 
width and one hundred in length. The heavy rains 
which fall from the month of November to February, 
in that quarter, fill the channel in such a manner as to 
overflow its banks. According to the writer just men- 
tioned, this great river, between sixteen and .twenty- 
two degrees south, has not more than a descent of one 
foot per mile. From this latitude, until its jimction 
with the Parana, the water is sufficiently confined by 
its banks; which are in some places tolerably high. 
Here is a singular instance of a river inundating the 
adjacent country near its head, and afterwards being 
confined withiu its channel. There are other smaller 



* In my '* Views of Louisiana I bave described tbe Catahoula 
lake, wbicb is precisely limilar. 
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lakes of this description, in tLe province of Paraguay ; 
and below the Parana there is a very extensive one, 
called Ybera, supposed to be formed by the water 
which escapes from this immense river. The great 
number of these overflown grounds, east and west of 
the main river, and of the numerous tributaiy streams, 
are thought to reduce the proportion of habitable sur- 
face far below that of Europe.* The Paraguay is 
navigable for sloops, from latitude sixteen, with- 
out the slightest interruption ; its channel, although 
narrow, is deep. Its periodical rise begins about the 
middle of February, and subsides in July. The wa- 
ter at Assumption is clear and excellent. The I*arana 
is the larger river, but its navigation is intemipted by 
cataracts and falls. A comparison has been drawn 
between the great falls of the Parana, tliose of the Ara- 
guay in Brazil, and of Niagara in North America ; from 
which, some idea may be formed of the magnitude of the 
two first. 

Having already spoken of the Banda Oriental, I 
shall proceed to make a few observations on the pro- 
vince of Paraguay. It is bounded on the north by 
the dominions of Portugal, on the east by the Parana, 
and on the west by the river Paraguay ; and is about 
400 miles in length by 200 in breadth. Excepting 
the Cordillera of Maracayu in the nort:h, it is almost 
an unvaried level, but it is generally agreed that the soil 
is extremely fertile. Nearly one half on the east, along 



" The aocoDDls given by Azara, aro contradicted by others \a tba 
Stmenario, ubich gWe a mucb lesi ravourable character to the 
country. From many ioteresting parliuulari rcsiiccting the nalaral 
conBgumtion of tliU iuteresling country, I refer the reader to the 
anthor aboTe mentioQcil, and to the Analectic Rciiew fur Notem- 
bar, 1818. 
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the Parana^ is still a desert, inhabited by Groarany In* 
dians. On the south, on both sides of the river just 
mentioned, are the far-famed missions, or as are they wer» 
formerly called, the redactions of the Jesuits. The great 
body of the civilized vihite and mixed population, scarce- 
ly extends a hundred miles from Assuipption, the capi- 
tal. The principal rivers are Xejuy qn the north, which 
rises in the Cordillera and Tebiquari, which flows from 
the plains near the Parana, and enters the Paraguay 
about a hundred miles above the mouth of that river. 
He climate of this country is delightful, its productions 
nearly similar to those of the interior provinces of 
Brazil ; abounding in particidar in a vast variety of fine 
woods. When its trade was open, tobacco, rice, cot- 
ton, molasses, and sugar of a very superior quality, 
were exported. The non-intercourse which has been 
adopted for seven or eight years past, is one of the most 
singidar to be met with in the history of a wealthy and 
civilized people. Perhaps if any country in the world 
can be entirely independent of another, it is Paraguay. 
Whether any intercourse is held with the Portuguese to- 
wards the head of the river, is unknown ; but it is cer- 
tain that they will hold no intercourse with any of those 
below. No person is permitted to enter their territories ; 
I am acquainted with several individuals who endea- 
voured to procure permission to visit Assumption, but 
without success. Little or nothing is known of the 
occurrences among them since the revolution ; they ar^ 
supposed to go on quietly and peaceably under the 
government of their cabildo and the dictator Francia, 
h lawyer, who has been at their head for the last 
jBive or six! years. The population has been 
variously estimated, from one hundrt^d and fifty t6 
fiiree hupdr^d thoifsand; indudins civilized Indians. 
Their capital. Assumption, situated on the left.Jb^k p^ 
the river, about twelve lumdrcd miles above Buenos 
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Ayres, coutainsaboutfiiteen thousand soula; one half of 
whom are reputed whites, but the greater part of the po- 
pulation of this country is mixed. A remarkable fact is 
stated with respect to this province, as well as some of 
the provinces of Peru, that after a few generations, the 
mixed race becomes fairer thaii the European Spaniards, 
and much Buperior in point of personal beauty. There is 
said to be very considerable wealth in Paraguay ; tliere 
are a number of large proprietors of estates, and it is not 
unlikely that the aristocracy, or great landholders, have 
tudimited sway over the tame and submissive Guarany, 
or the neighbouring half-civUized subdued Indians. A 
certain cast was given to the revolution by the equality 
of fortunes and conditions at Buonos Ayres, which could 
not be relished at Assumption, and still less the licen- 
tious life of the herdsmen of Banda Oriental. 

After the discovery of the river La Plata, by Solis, 
in 1516, it was neglected imtil about ten years afterwards ; 
when Sebastian Cabot entered the estuary, in conse- 
quence of the mutinous state of those under his com- 
mand. His orders from Charles V. by whom he 
was employed, were, to proceed to the South Seas, to 
discover the famed land of Ophir and Tharsis, and to 
load his ships there with gold and silver. Cabot ex- 
plored the country for a considerable distance up the 
Uruguay and Parana, and then ascended the Paraguay ; 
on his retuni, he was attacked by a body of Indians, 
whom he defeated, and took from them a great quantity of 
gold and silver; generally supposed to have belonged to a 
Portuguese adventwer of the name of Garcias, who bad 
been killed and robbed by the Indians. Deceived by 
this circumstance, Cabot was induced to change the name 
of the river as has been stated. He returned to Spain, 
where he not only triumphed over his enemies, but in 
virtue of bis exaggirated accounts of the wealth of the 
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countries discovered by him, came to be considered second 
only to Columbus as a discoverer. The minds of the 
Spaniards were inflamed to the highest pitch by his se- 
ductive descriptions, and as this happened shortly after 
the close of the wars in Italy, a great number of military 
adventurers, of the first families in Spain, eagerly sought 
an opportunity of emulating the fortunes of Cortez and 
Pizarro. Pedro Mendoza, cup-bearer to the emperor, 
^was appointed to the command of an expedition, with 
many important prerogatives. Applications from per- 
.sons desirous to engage were so numerous, that he was 
obliged to limit the number. The expedition consisted 
of fourteen ships, and upwards of twelve hundred men ; 
a number of them of the first nobility of Spain.* To- 
wards the latter end of February, 1535, the fleet reached 
the island of St. Gabriel, at the mouth of the Parana. 

They next looked out for a suitable situation for a 
town, and fixed on the present site of the city of Bue- 
nos Ayres. Their establishment was so dreadfully har- 
•rassed here by the neighbouring Indians, and suffered so 
miuch from famine, that they were at last compelled to 
abandon this place, in 1539, and remove to Assumption. 
They subdued the Payagua, Guarany, and Guiacuru 
Indians, who resided on the river. Many of the Spa- 
niards intermarried with the natives, and thus laid the 
;foundation of a colony, from which many others took 
.their rise in this country .f The government had been 



• «* No Spanish colony boasts of such illustrious names among lU 
founders, and the posterity of many of them itill subsist in Para- 
guay; especially in the capital of that proTindc." Wildocke, 
p. 829. 

^ t A remarkable circumstance in the history of the American set- 
jtlrments, has escsmed the attention of mostwriters* The new colo- 
^ists which took their rise, or were sent out from the old settlement s. 
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entrusted to Ayolas, who had penetrated to Peru in put- 
snit of discoveries, and was killed by the Indians. In 
his absence, Iralawa^ left in command, until the arrival 
of Nunes de Vaca, in 1542, as captain-general of La 
Plata. The usual incidents of Indian wars fill up the 
first half centiuy of the settlement; the illusions of gold 
and silver mines having faded away, they indemnilied 
themsehes by enslaving the Indians ; at least, reducing 
them to a state of servitude in their encomiendas, where 
they were compelled to labour for the conquerors. The 
affairs of the colony were conducted by Nunes de Vaca, 
with wisdom and success; but, unfortunately, a dif- 
ference arose between him and Irala, who, it is said, 
,was jealous of his superior merit. At this distance from 
Spain, intrigues and raachinatious might be carried on, 
which would be easily detected and speedily arrested in 
the vicinity of the throne. Nunes had greater popularity, 
but Irala had numerous partisans, who calculated on ad- 
vancing their own fortunes by his success. The rivalry 
.of ambitious men had, generally, a tendency to elevate 
the colonists in these times to much greater importance 
than the inhabitants of Spain, where there was no such 
thing as looking for partisans among the people. Irala 
procured Nunes de Vaca to be arrested and sent to Spain 
on feigned charges ; after which, he seized the reins of 
power. Although improperly raised to this station, by 
various turns of fortune, he was confirmed in his autho- 
rity, when, in reality, his conduct deserved punishment 
and disgrace. During a long absence, exploring the 



ctaied ai onet to look to Spain at the parent stock. Humboldt, in 
speaking of the coloniei, haviDg forgot the parent Blate, makes an 
atlowRiiiio for this circamstance. The immediitle fiarcntK of the new 
lettlrmetits, were in America, the rtmole ancestry iternsi the ocean. 
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upper part of the river and adjacent country, he was sup- 
posed to have shared the fate of Ayola ; and, in conse- 
quence, two opposite factions declared themselves in 
Assumption, in favour of rival pretenders to the govern- 
ment ; the distance from the centre of power, rendering it 
utterly impossible to provide speedily the remedy for 
evils like these. The people elected Diego Ebreu, but 
on the unexpected return of Irala, he was compelled to 
fly with a few of his followers to the interior, where he 
was killed. Irala, at first, proved a merciless tyrant, 
and indulged his soldiery in the most licentious prac«- 
tices; but what is somewhat singular, he afterwards, in 
a great measure, atoned for his misconduct and usivpa- 
tions, by a wise and useful administration, and died 
generally esteemed and respected. 

The encomiendas had been introduced into Paraguay 
by the conquerors, and if we examine strictly, it may be 
found, that the boasts of Azara, of the Spaniards having 
done more to preserve their Indians than other nations, 
may not be so well founded ; they were reduced to servi- 
tude, and placed under the controul of masters, while the 
Indians in our country, were permitted to retain their hunt- 
ing life ; and, therefore, disappeared with the deer and 
buffalo. Perhaps they were possessed of a less haughty 
spirit, or had already been broken to subjection ; they 
certainly bore a much stronger resemblance to the bar- 
barous nations of the old world, than to the Nordi Ame- 
rican Indians. I doubt whether it would have been 
practicable to have subdued any of our Indian tribes by 
force, and then have compelled them to plant them- 
selves down around the conqueror in a state of servitude I 
This was the mode in which the conquests of the Incas 
were effected, and we find in the history of Paraguay, 
that about the year 1557, forty thpusand Indians were 
reduced in the province of Guayara^ near the Parana,. 
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in the direciioQ where Ute Jesuit missions were uiXer- 
wards established.* Nicholas de Chaves, about the 
same time, in what is called the comitry of tlic Clagtd- 
tos, founded a towTi called Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and 
reduced sixty thousand Indians of the nation of the 
Moxos. In Tucuman, it was found, as early as the 
year 1558, that eighty thousand Indians paid tribute to 
the king. From these facts, we may form some idea of 
the extent to which tlie system of cncomiendas must 
have been carried, even in these countries, at an early 
period of the conquest. Their abuses, however, were 
gradually diminished by the termination of the estates, 
by the repeated orders of the Spanish Court (at first dis- 
regarded), and, finally, by the gradual improvement in 
their condition, and intermixture with the Spaniards. 
But the first conquest was not always enough ; repeated 
attempts were made by the Indians to regain their I'ree- 
dom in the neighbourhood of Assumption, and in the 
province of Guayra, which served only to rivet their 
chains more effectimlly, until they were finally incorpo- 
lated and amalgamated with the conquerors, although 
forming an inferior and baser part of the composition. i- 
The arrival ot the Jesuits in this coimtry, is an impor- 
tant era in its history. This took place in 1586. The 
first twenty or thirty years were taken up in desultory 
excursions among the unconquered nations, and in hnma- 
nizing those who had been reduced. They, at first. 



* The cilj fannded here waa called Ciudad Real, and was one of 
those iirterwards destroyed by tlio PauUstaii ; who carried awajtho 
ladians into a. more cruel vaptiTJly. 

t Their nnrabeii rapidly diminished in the firat peiind of the con- 
qnest. ill conse(iueDc« of the oppreasioua praotiscd by the couquemra, 
atnung vhom the nativeH vere parcelled out, in order that they might 
mnkc llie most of their labour. 
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gained the confidence of the encomenderos, as well aft 
the affection of the Indians ; but gradually became ob- 
jects of hatred to the former^ in consequence of their fire« 
quent interferences in favour of the latter.* The Je- 
suits perceiving that something of more importance 
might be accomplished^ by having fixed and permanent 
establishments, obtained a special order, by which, they 
were permitted to bring the wild Indians from the woods, 
and collect them into villages ; provided no other means 
were resorted to but persecution. Hitherto, the sword 
had always attended the cross, and the conversion of the 
Indians was a mere pretext to reduce them to servitude. 
As an encouragement to this experiment, they were ex^ 
empted from the immediate control of the Spanish colo^ 
nial authorities. The principal obstacles encountered in 
the first instance, were the hostility of the owners of 
encomiendas, and their partisans, and the attacks of the 
Paulisikas, which commenced as soon as the missions be- 
came numerous and flourishing. The Indians, them- 
selves, were with difiiculty persuaded that the whole was 
not a contrivance of the fathers to collect them together, 
in order that they might be carried off into slavery. It is 
calculated that, in the course of two years, from 1630 to 
J 631, upwards of sixty thousand were kidnapped by the 
Paulistas. The missions were removed to the west of 
the Uruguay and Parana, but greatly diminished, as many 
of the Indians conceived themselves more safe by dis- 
persing in small parties through the woods. In the year 
1639, the Jesuits obtained permission to procure fire- 



* '* The Jesuits continued to plead, with unshaken constancy, the 
t^iise of the oppressed Indians ; and thus clashing^ with the pride, 
prejudices, and interests of the Spaniards, they subjected themselyet 
to ranch obloquy, and, in isome instruices, to ill-treatmenf Wilcocke. 
p. 981. ... 
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arms, to enable their Indians to defend themselves ftom 
their merciless assailants. From this time, they enjoyed 
tranquillity, and rapidly increased ; in 17-12, the missions 
amounted to twenty- nine, containing each from one to 
five thousand souls. 

To trace the history of this sin^ar republic, or to 
enter into an examination of its merits, would greatly 
exceed the limits of these cursory remarks. Much has 
been said both in favour and aguinst it; the charget 
usually brought against the Jesuits of Paraguay, appear 
to be unfounded ; their ambitious designs, and the de- 
fects of their system, are the only remaining topics of 
those, who think unfavourably of the policy adopted by 
them in America. Southey, in his history on Brazil, has 
examined the reasons on both sides with perfect impar- 
tiality, and he acquits the Jesuits of every charge, except 
that of their designedly retaining the Indians in a state 
of perpetual pupilage, instead of fitting them to engage 
in any intercourse with civilized nations. In this, how- 
ever, the Jesuits might be perfectly sincere ; and We 
ought not to say with too much confidence, that they 
were wrong. They certainly succeeded in establishing 
such a government as was imagined by theorists, but 
not supposed capable of being reduced to practice ; they 
were actuated by the same views of human nature with 
the Moravians, and other societies of that description. 
It is admitted on all hands, that a degree of innocence 
and relative happiness prevailed among the Jesuits' pro- 
selytes, far surpassing that of any other missions ; that 
this happiness did not continue, was not the fault of the 
Jesuits ; for it only ceased with their expulsion, and 
when the Indians became corrupted and rendered miser- 
able by intercourse with the Spaniards. When we take 
into view the original condition of these very Indians, 
their stupidity and their cannibalism, and compare thera 
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to the state to which they were brought by the Xesaiti, 
we cannot but regard their exertions with the highest 
praise. When we compare^ also^ the condition of those 
Indians said to be converted and civilized by the 
Spaniards, to those of the Jesuit missions, we have a 
more just criterion of their respective merits. Because 
the Jesuits have done much, it does not follow that they 
are to be condemed for not doing what some one would 
imagine they had it in their power to accomplish. As to 
their projects of ambition of extending their power over 
the continent, this could only be in embryo, as it would 
require ages, perhaps centuries, before they could ven- 
ture to manifest such designs. At the time of their ex- 
pulsion, both the inhabitants of Paraguay and of Brazil, 
dnd perhaps of South America generally, manifested a 
deadly hostility towards them ; it might almost with as 
much propriety be said, that the society of the Harmo- 
nists, cherish liie design of making themselves the sove- 
reigns of the United States* The power of the Jesuits 
was magnified both by themselves and the Spaniards, 
for very opposite, but very obvious reasons. The Je- 
suits had made other establishments of a similar nature, 
one, especially, in Chiquitos ; but they were sepamted 
by such vast tracks of country as to be incapable of 
acting in concert, or affording mutual assistance and 
support. 

The hostility to the Jesuits was flie real cause of the 
violent dissentions which prevailed in Assumptitm. 
The obstinate contest between flie bishop Cardenas and 
the governor Henostrosa, by which the people were di- 
vided into factions and engaged in civil broils, is related 
at considerable length by the historians of this country, 
and bear a strong resemblance to some of the intestine 
feuds of the petty states of Italy. These occurrences 
^e important to be coiKidered in estimating the charac^ 
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ter of the South Americans; they exhibit an essential 
difference from any of the subordinate govenunenls of 
the peninsula. The revolt of Antequera, about the 
beginning of the last century, at Assumption, was of a 
much more serious and decisive nature than the ambi- 
tious designs of the Jesuits, whose enemy he was. It is 
not generally known, that revolutionary movements as 
early as the year 1717, (precisely similar to those which 
have recently taken place,) gave rise to a republican 
form of govenmicut at Assumption, and with its com- 
mune, or junta, and defender; a form of government 
varying but littlo from that which now prevails, main- 
tained itself, in defiance, not only of the neighbouring 
provinces, but of the king of Spain himself.* In a 
bloody battle they defeated the royal forces, dragged the 
royal banner in the dust through the streets, and chaunted 
te deum for the victory. The incidents and the details 
of this revolution, are interesting and curious, and, I 
think, fully prove that tiie South Americans, in their 
struggles for independence, are to be considered in a 
light entirely different from European Spanish provinces. 
When the republic of Assumption was finally put down, 
it was thought necessary to make severe examples, and. 



* " Mumpo was, or pretended to bo, versed in the law, and wiUi 
aboldoeis that rnised him to popularity, and aa cloqucnct; laifcd to 
the turbulence of the times, lie promulgated the levelling dnclriues of 
Ills prcient age, and asserted ax a taaxim which had never been con- 
tradicted, that the authority of the people, or of the commune, aa lie 
expressed himsell^ was paramount even to that of the kinff himself. 
The sovereignty of the people thus openly preached in the capital of a 
colony of one ot the most despotic and bigotted courts of Europe, 
nearly a century ago, ii a phenomena in politics ^hicb, it is belieTcd, 
hat escaped tbe researcliM of histori)u» sad pfailosa|>hers." Wilcocke, 
p. 335. 
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in some measure^ to subdue the spirit of the country. It 
is a remarkable fact, that revolutions of this nature, re- 
cur at distant intervals in the same countries, if they ever 
recur at all. The most decided revolutionary spirit is 
manifested in those parts of South America which have 
heretofore been the most tranquil. That this idea is not 
altogether fanciful, I might instance the case of Scot- 
land; which, from being the most restless, has become 
the most submissive of the British empire. Revolutions 
are like the appearance of comets — they must " pass off 
to recruit their fires." Hence, perhaps, the barrenness of 
Incident in the history of Paraguay since that period, and 
her timid, selfish, and narrow minded policy during the 
present revolution; while Buenos Ayres, which previ- 
ously had boasted of never having disobeyed the royal 
orders, and of her title of muy leal, (very faithful,) con- 
ferred on her by the royal patent, is now tlie blazing re- 
volutionary comet of the south. 

The country on the south west of the Paraguay, may 
be regarded as a vast wilderness, from the very head of 
the river to the vicinity of Sta Fee, three hundred miles 
above Buenos Ayres. The country of the Chiquitos, 
spreads from the right bank of the Paraguay, which se- 
parates it from the Portuguese possessions, towards the 
provinces of Upper Peru, and extends down' towards the 
Pilcomayo, opposite the province of Paraguay. As this 
country is included in those of Upper Peru, I shall pass 
it by for the present.* The name of Chiquitos was for- 
merly given to the country as far south as Mendoza, on 



^ £{om« of the ei&rlier adventurers pebetrated through Chiquitos to ' 
Peniy but bad to encounter gkreat difficulties both from the savages 
and the nature' of the country. It is owing to this that the Spani^uds 
have never attempted to penetrate into Paraguay in this direction^ : 
since the commencement of the revolution. 
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account of a nation of Indians, whose diifercnt tribes 
were scattered along tills space, as the Guaranys were 
on the other side of tile river. Below the Chiquitos, on 
each aide of the Pilcomayo, and opposite Paraguay, js 
the Gran Ghaco, a wilderness inhabited only by Indians. 
This is supposed to be a fine country, and every way 
suited to the establishment of extensive settlements. In 
point of extent it may he compared to the states of Ohio, 
and Indiana, and equally fertile. The Jesuits attempted 
at a \ery early period to convert the Indians here, hut 
without success ; the Spanish settlements were also 
destroyed, since which the Indians have remained in vn- 
disturbed possession, and not mifrequently issue from 
their forests, to annoy the settlers ol' the neighbouring 
countries on the west, Terija, Jujuy, Salta, Tucuman, 
and even as low down as Cordova and Sta Fee) in con- 
sequence of which, a number of small military posts, or 
presidios, have to be kept up. The principal rivers are 
the Pilcomayo and Vermejo, which rise in the provinces 
of Peru. The country through which they flow, is pro- 
bably equal in every respect to that on the other side of 
the Paraguay, A citizen of Salta named Comejo, about 
the year 1790, descended the Vermejo a thousand miles 
to its mouth ; he found the navigation good, and the ad- 
jacent country wooded and fertile. The plains which lie 
between this river and Pilcomayo, are called Llanos de 
Manso, a person of the name of Manso having perished 
here in an attempt to form a settlement. As these rivers 
cormnunicate with the richest provinces of Peru, their 
navigation must at some future day, become of immense 
importance. Previous to the revolution, the produce of 
Tucuman bad begun to be transported down the 
Vermejo. 

The track of country south of the Vermejo, or as the 
river is here called, Rio Grande, is extremely &«)»,, ■»»&. 
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for the ^eater part composed of pampas, especially to- 
wards the river Dolce. This river, after a course of 
seven or eight hundred miles, is lost in a shallow lake, 
from the flatness of the country, not having sufficient 
descent to enable it to reach the main stream. It rises 
in Tiicuraan, and notwithstanding the circumstance be- 
fore stated, and the great defect of all these southern 
rivers, in the dimunition of their waters in the dry sea- 
sons, 1 have no doubt considerable use might be made of 
it for the transportation of produce. 

Between the track of country ofwiiich I have just 
spoken, and the extensive pampas of Buenos Ayres, is 
the chain of settlements from Jujuy to the bay of la 
Plata, and which are situated on each side of the great 
road from the capital to the upper provinces. I mtist re- 
fer the reader to geographical works for a minute de- 
scription of these provinces, as it is my wish to avoid, 
as much as possible, what is within the reach of most 
persons. The first settlements in this quarter, were 
made by the conquerors of Peru, about the year 1549. 
The place fixed upon in the first instance, was Santiago 
del Estero, at present a decayed town ; four other cities 
were established in succession, Tucuman, Cordova, Salta, 
and Jujuy. The Indians in this quarter, had been held 
in partial subjection to the Incas, and were therefore 
easily iuduced to submit. The jurisdiction was after- 
wards claimed by the governor of Chili, but in the 
year 1561, Tucuman was annexed to the viceroyalty 
of Peru, and subjected to the audiencia of Charcas. 
Like all new settlements in America, the territory of 
Tucuman was, at first, of vast extent ; and, from time to 
time, diminished by subdivisions and the erection of new 
provinces, as we lay off new states and counties. The 
city of Satta, was founded in the year 158S, and made 
the capital of an intendency by royal cedula, in 1783. 
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The population of this town and immediate vicinity, H 
estimated at twenty thousand souls, and of the ptovince, 
about sixty thousand. It was formerly the capital of 
the intendency ; of which, tlie present Tucuman was a 
subordinate district. Since the resolution, these two 
are distinct members of the confederacy. The popula- 
tion of both cities, is highly spoken of by Helms ; and 
daring the present revolution, they have shewn great de- 
votion to the cause. The principal source of wealth of 
Salta, is its fine pastures ; where the mules from the pro- 
vinces of Cordova and Tucuman, are suffered to repose 
during the winter, previou.sly to their being driven to 
Peru. The agriculture, at present, but little exceeds its 
own consumption ; but, there is no doubt, must increase 
very much, as soon as the navigation of the rivers shall 
be properly opened. The embarrassments in the ttASe 
with Pern, have, of course, had a very injurious effect 
upon ths four cities whose chief wealth consisted in the 
transit trade from Buenos Ayres ; but this loss would be 
greatly counterbalanced by the necessary consequence of 
independence. These countries have the same products 
as the province of Paraguay, and possess a climate more 
agreeable and mild. Both the neighbourhood of fialta 
and Jojuy, are said to possess valuable miucs, which are 
not worked. 

The next city on the road to Buenos Ayres, is Tucu- 
man; of whose foundation I have already spoken. It is 
described by Helms, to be "a pleasant little town, sur- 
rounded by groves of citron, orange, fig, and pomegra- 
nate trees, situated on a branch of the river Dolce." The 
population of the town and province, is estimated at 
sixty thousand souls, and the inhabitants have shewn 
the same attachment to the cause ol' independence with 
those of Salta. The extent of the agricultural, or settled 
population, is circumscribed in the iinme manner as in 



tile provinces of which I have spoken. There are also 
grazing farms like those of Buenos Ayres, but of much 
smaller dimensious ; and the gauchos are far from being 
so savage and unsocial, arising from the circumstance 
of the population being much less scattered. I was 
sheivn a very good map of Tucunian, by a member of 
the congress; and what I was most struck with, was the 
number of small villages into which the inhabitants were 
distributed. Tucuman is well supplied witli wood, and 
one of its principal branches of industry, is the trans- 
portation of merchandise by waggons as far as Salta. 
It has some manufacture of leather, which is carried to 
Buenos Ayres; but rather of an inferior quality. 

St. Jago del Estero, situated on the river Dolce, con- 
tains, at present, about two thousand inhabitants, chiefly 
of the mixed race ; who have the cliaracter of indolence 
and laziness. The country in the neighborhood, is co- 
vered with thick woods, and is supposed to be some- 
what unhealthy ; the produce is the same as that of Salta 
and Tucuman, but the principal cause of its decay, is 
the removal of the seat of government to the latter. Mid 
the change in the channel of inland carrying trade. 
Since the revolution, it has been erected into an inde- 
pendent province ; but disturbances have several times 
broken out, which required to be repressed by force. 
Towards the mountalos of Rioja, there are extensive 
plains, too deficient in water, however, to be well suited 
to pasturage. Cotton, indigo, cochineal, sugar, wheat, 
rice, and barley, will be among the articles of future ex- 
port. 

The last of these provinces, is Cordova. The town of 
Cordova is of some importance : it was founded in 1573; 
the population amounts to about six thousand, and that 
of the province to seventy-five thousand. Its territory 
consists more of open plains than the provinces just 
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mentioned ; the climate is extremely pleasant, and the 
soil produces cotton, com, and a great variety of fruits ; 
it baa extensive pastures, and raises a great number of 
mules for the purpose of supplying Peru. The number 
of cattle and sheep raised in this province, exceeds that 
of any I have named ; the inhabitants are generally 
more industrious than is usual in these countries ; they 
manufacture very considerable quantities of coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths ; with which they supply the 
upper provinces of Peru. Although situated inland, its 
produce might be transported to market by means of the 
river Tercero, which is navigable witli very little inter- 
ruption. By means of this river, the rich productions 
of Cordova might be brought to Buenos Ayres, while, at 
present, they perish for want of a market, as it costs 
almost as much to transport them to Santa Fee by land, 
as they could be sold for. There is perhaps no country 
in the world whose natural advantages liave been so 
much neglected as this ; if the same policy and spirit 
had prevailed here, as in the United States, these 
countries, pettled for so many hundred years, would 
have been known by their products, in all the different 
markets of Europe. There are said to be some valuable 
copper-mines, but they havenever yet been worked to any 
great extent. The seminariesof learning, which havelong 
been established in Cordova, have giveu a more literary 
cast to the character of the inhabitants. Nearly all those 
who have embraced the learned professions, received 
the rudiments of their education at this place; hence, 
it has shed a friendly influence over the other provinces. 
The population is more submissive, and less enthusiastic 
in the cause than in the provinces before mentioned, but 
at the same time, more industrious and peaceable. Some 
disturbances have taken place in the city of Cordova., 
occasioned by persons of desperate loitoaea mA (ilosaaK- 
C 3 
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ter, aithougli not of a serious nuttire, and not extensiTely 
participated in by the people. The probability is, that 
the number of those who take part in the subordinate 
movements of the revolution, is small. It is supposed 
there is a party here, friendly to the people of Santa 
Fee, but composed of the kind of people I have de- 
scribed. 

Each of these provinces is of course subdivided into 
subordinate districts, and in some instances, as in that 
of Catamarca, in the province of Salta, of considerable 
importance- The connection between Jujuy, Satta, 
Tucuman, St. Ja:go del Estero, and Cordova, is very in- 
timate; they are, in fact, the links wliich form the chain 
of intercourse between Buenos Ayres and Upper Peru. 
Their population is less than that of Delaware, Maryland, 
and New Jersey, during oar revolutionary war.* They 
have heretofore furnished the chief supply of live stock, 
cattle, mules, and horses, to the mine countries, which, 
together with the carrying trade, enabled them to acquire 
considerable wealth; but the principal fortunes are said 
to have been much diminished in the course of the re- 
volution. The old Spaniards in Tucuman and Cordova, 
who declined joining: the cause, were compelled to pay 
liberally for their neutrality ; the monasteries were also 
heavily taxed, as the monks were in general Europeans. 
In case of the establishment of their independence, they 
will turn theii attention towards the Indian nations on 
the east, and become masters of the Gran Cbaco, where 
they will find room enough to form provinces, equal to 
several of our largest states. 

The track of country along the eastern base of the 



" la tho (hird voliirae of llio Srniaaariii, tlierc is ft *erip» «f well 
written esaaja, nil (lie geography and resources of these proviocea. 
Thej would ba worth tfainlnling for some of out literary joumalF. 
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Andes, from Mendoza to the proviucc of Atacamtt, is 
a valley formed by a range of mountains, beginning; near 
the Punta de San Luis, and running nearly parallel to 
the Cordillera, at the distance of two hundred miles, and 
about eight hundred in length. It joins the Andes in lati- 
tude twenty-one degrees south. This immense valley is 
nearly flat, and, excepting near the base of the moun- 
tains, resembles the pampas. There are several coDsi- 
derable lakes in this valley, tlie largest of which, is that 
of Guanacache, in the neighbourhood of Mendoza.* It 
is separated from Chili, on one side by the Andes, and 
from Cordova and Tucuman on the other, by the range 
of mountains before mentioned. ITie distance of these 
provinces from market, will always be a great drawback, 
on their advancement in population. The country im- 
mediately at the base of the Cordillera, is said in gene- 
ral, to bear some resemblance to Chili, though inferior 
in point of climate. It was only added to the viceroy- 
alty about the same time with the upper provinces of 
Peru. ■ Mendoza, the capital of Cuyo, is said to be a 
considerable town, and surrounded by a well cultivated 
country. It has extensive meadows, watered by nume- 
rous artificial canals, like those of Chili. The grapes 
of this province ate exceedingly fine ; the raisins 
brought from Mendoza, are equal to any imported into 
the United States from Europe. Their principal export 
are wine and brandy, and the most lucrative employment 
is the carrying trade from Buenos AjTes to Chili, Goods 
are brought to Mendoza in carts, or waggons, and then 
transported across the mountains on mules. The popu- 
lation of Cuyo amounts to seventy-five thousand, and 



* TLcIakeofTi(ic«ca is titualcd very tniicl) in liio sai 
lielwsoDthc AndciamI acliain of mountain 1 in U^v^t^ci 
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bears a high character for industry and sobriety 4 none 
has been more uniformly devoted to ttie patriot cause^ 
There are said to be several valuable mines in this 
country, but not extensively worked. Four hundred 
miles to the north, is the town and province of Rioja^ 
formerly under the government of Tuciiman, at present 
one of the provinces represented in the congress, as well 
as Cuyo, San Luis and San Juan.^ 

There are various passages across the Andes, all ex- 
tremely difficult except one to the south, into the pro-> 
vince of Valdivia. This passage has been disused for 
many years, on account of the hostility of the Indians,^ 
but under a vigorous government, it would not be difficult 
to re-establish it.f There is another pass several hundred, 
miles to the south of Mendoza, in the nation of th6> 
Puelches, and leads across into a populous country at 
los Angeles on the head of the Biobio, and which commu-: 
nicates directly with Talcaguano, the best port of Chili. 
The passage across to Valdivia is still better ; it is said 
that it can be effected by carts, but the distance to the 
south is too great, and the Indian nations who reside 
along the Cordillera, as has been stated, are said to be 
hostile. 

In giving this hasty sketch of the countries on bodi 
sides of the Paraguay river, of the connecting provinces 
between Buenos Ayres and Upper Peru, and of the pro- 
vince of Cuyo, along the base of the Andes, how divided 



* On what principle the ne 17 provinces were established I am not 
able to say, unless it be on account of their having a, cabildos. 

t The different passes across the Cordillera, from lat. 27, S. to 
40, that is y from Copiapo to Valdivia, are first that ofCopiapo to 
Aiojo, of Coquimbo, Combarbala, Aconcagua, Dehesa de Santiagp, 
Majpo, CurricO; Boquetas de Maiiie> Antuco, Yillarica^ &c. 
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iato several provinces onder the new govemment, I have 
purposely avoided a variety of particulars to be found in 
{teographical works. With respect to the boundaries, I 
have been silent, because in truth, they never had 
any even under the royal government, as it sufficed 
in most instances to name the capital or chief town, 
to know its dependencies, and when they were often 
separated by desarts of hundreds of miles-* Some 
inconvenience was no doubi experienced, notwithstand- 
ing, from the want of fixed boundaries, and one of the 
subjects specified for the deliberations of the congress 
of Tucuman, was the establishment of limits between 
the different provinces ; a wort of too great magnitude 
to be executed except in time of peace. It might per- 
haps have been worth the trouble, to make some estimate 
of the proportion in which the different provinces have 
suffered, as well as Buenos Ayres, in the hope of better- 
ing their situation. If the great source of wealth of that 



• Tlio Tolly of amuain^oDe's self wirh drawing fanciful linei acrnss 
the map, and cnnnting llie square acres of earb province, may be 
afen by tlio fiilluiTiDg extract. ■' Our Icrrltnry is almost uuknowrii wc 
bare done little more than opened three roads or uomTnunicatinas, 
and a few minor ramilicnlions of Uivta ; (he lirst arc tbose of Pam- 
puay, Cliili, and Lima, tlirongh Pern, the otliera are Cataniirca, 
^la Cruz, Moxoii, and others of less importanee. OF wbatexist!i 
(in the other side of those, we possess but very imperfect aecoant«. 
This ignorance is the cause of the slow progress of population, 
and the languor of rural establishments, and of the inactivity uf eom- 
merce. We are oven ignorant of the limits of the vic'eroyally ; (hose 
of the provinces are in the like condition ; jurisdictions are often con- 
founded i as long as we are ignorant of these particulars, we must 
nnavotdably err in our calculations and conjectures."— Stmimario, 
Ivol. p. 111. The descriptions of A zara, wrilten long before these 
volumes, are ccrt.-kloly too general. I am natislied that this vast coun- 
try \a yet vcr^ inipcrfcclly knovin. 
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city, has been nearly closed by the state of the upper 
proTinces of Peru, those also possessing the inland car- 
rying trade have suffered as the necessary consequence ; 
and in addition, the trade in stock to Peru has been 
temporarily diminished. The revolution has brought 
some advantages in the increased price of articles of 
produce, of the remotest districts, which before were 
worth little or nothing ; while European merchandise 
has fallen every where. The province of Buenos 
Ayres] has probably suffered least, from it favourable 
situation, its vicinity to a market; but the city, as a 
commercial place, has experienced very severe trials. 
Since the Banda Oriental has been in the possession of 
the Portuguese, Buenos Ayres is the only sea port of the 
patriots in the bay of La Plata- Something has been 
said with respect to the town of Santa Fee, three hun- 
dred miles up the river, as a commercial rival. It is at 
present but a small town without conunercial capital, 
and too high up the river for sea vessels to ascend with 
facility, and has no peculiar advantaees over other places 
lower down, where towns might be established, particu- 
larly Rosario, at the mouth of the Tercero. 1 notice it 
at present, merely to refute the charge of a monopolizing 
spirit alleged against Buenos Ayres, which in reality oc- 
cupies a position on the river, similar to that of New 
Orleans, on tlie Mississippi, while that of Santa Fee is 
not unlike Matches. It would be proper also to remark, 
that the provinces represented in the congress, do not 
in every instance, send the number of representatives 
to which they are entitled, according to their quota of 
one for every fifteen thousand ; which arises from their 
unwillingness to bear the expencea of the full number, as 
every province pays its own representatives. It is also 
proper to state, that in the trade carried on across the 
Andes of Chili, the two governments have mutually 
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agreed to exact no dutie.% by which, it is said that of 
Buenos Ayres, is the gainer; and this circiunstance, 
which would otherwise have been taken for proof of 
their being on the most friendly terms, has been laid 
hold of by narrow minds, incapaple of any but partial 
and party views, to prove the charge of a monopoiiziag 
spirit in Buenos Ayres. That such a spirit does exist 
I have no doubt, but it is the same that prevails in all 
cities and in eJI countries. 

I shall now proceed to speak of the celebrated pam- 
pas of Buenos Ayres, one of the most extensive tracks 
of the kind perhaps in the world. It is a trapezium, or 
irregular figure, of about two hundred thousand square 
miles ; bounded on the east by the south Atlantic and the 
river La Plata, by the river Tercero and the trontiers of 
Cordova on the north, on the west by the mountains of 
Cordova and the frontiers of San Luis, and on the south 
by the Colorado, The longest line is from Cape St. An- 
tonio to San Luis, about nine hundred miles ; from the 
mouth of the Tcrcera to that of the Colorado, the dis- 
tance is about six hundred miles. 1 have merely traced 
the great body of the pampas, for it is to be observed, 
that a great proportion of the territories of Santa Fee and 
Cordova, consist of plains or pampas, possessing many 
of the characteristics of this track : the same thing 
may be said of the track between the Andes and the 
chain of mountains I have before described, with thi.s 
difference, that there is a zone running north and south, 
and extending even to Peru, called the TVavesla, and, 
on an average, a hundred miles in width, which ia even 
worse than the sandy deserts of Atacama, on the Pa- 
cific. The whole of the track 1 have described, may 
be regarded as a level plain, for there is no where an 
elevation exceeding five hundred feet, but of a soil 
astonishingly fertile. The great defect is ths "w'sxi qI 
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water and runiung streams, and what water there 
is, invariably brackish ; cisterns, however, might he 
constructed, and in the season of rains, a sufficient 
quantity could be well collected for ordinary use, and 
even for the supply of cattle, at such times as the 
water in the plains entirely fail.* The Salado, which 
rises near the centre of the pampas, and said to be, 
at times, connected with the Rio Quinto, divides these 
plains into two unequal parti ; that to the north, which 
is the least, is not so deficient in water, as it is tra- 
versed by several smaller streams that fall info La 
Plata, On the borders of the Salado, there are some 
elevated pounds, but this river receives no navigable 
streams, and aflords, itself, but little navigation; al- 
though, after the heavy rains which fall in these plains, 
it might be considered a large river. The plains on 
the south side, extending to the Colorado, are not so 
well kno>vn, but are ascertained to be without water, 
excepting the salt lakes or ponds, which are eva- 
porated in the season of drought, leaving immense 
quantities of salt encrusted on tlie surface, similar to 
the salines of the Arkansas. Several hundred carts 
are often employed in transporting salt from these 
places ; it is an article of some importance in the trade 
of Buenos Ayres. The pampas Indians, formerly the 
terror of the settlements, but at present perfectly harm- 
less, inhabit the pampas, and carry on a small traffic 
ivith the whites. 

These unsheltered plains, are, at times, parched vnth 
excessive heat, and at others, drenched with heavy 



* In some puts of Louisiana, cistern water alone ia uaed by the 
inliahitBiits. The Red Hiver and the Arkanaaa, at limes, are both 
bcackiab. Tlie (ilaios of the Arkansaa, the salt prairies, are sinii- 
Iftr to those of the pampas, but ou a smaller scale. 
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rains. Excepting a few willows along the water 
courses, or peach orchards that have been planted, 
and an occasional umbu, they are entirely bare of 
wood. They are clothed, however, with a most lux- 
uriant herbage. It has been thought by the ignorant, 
and those wanting enterprise, that forests cannot be 
cultivated in this country; either because the winds, 
or pamperos, are so powerful as to tear them up by 
the roots, or because some one has fancied tliat the 
soil is incumbent on a rock so near the surface, as to 
prevent the roots from penetrating ; but actual expe- 
riments are the best refutation of these absurd the- 
ories. In a well-written paper in the Seminario, the 
affirmative is saisfactorily proved, and several im- 
portant experiments are cited ; particularly that of D. 
Juan Augustin Videla, near Magdalena; the first per- 
son in the country who thought of planting trees, 
and who had completely succeeded. Peach treas, wil- 
lows, poplars, fruit trees of every kind, and the umbu, 
a large and beautiful tree, are planted with success 
every where; and there is no reason why the locust, 
pride of China, and others of a similar kind, should 
not succeed, even if the oak, hickory, and walnut, can- 
not. Both Dr. Baldwin aud Mr. Bonpland, were de- 
cidedly of opinion that trees could be planted with 
success.* Nothing but the want of national spirit. 



* The following U an extract nf r letter from Dr. Baldwin, in an- 
awcrlo one on this subject: — "Witli respect lo tlie pampas, or eitcn- 
sivc naked plains, wlilcb strctcli off in c»erj direction ftnin Buenos 
Ayres, and whicit, it has been supposed tiy many, will not admit of 
being timbered, I have only to remark, that this opinion does not 
appear to be well founded. As for as experiments have been fairly 
made, tliey have been successful, nnd the olive, the Lombardy 
poplar, and tlie pride of India (Mebia Azedarach,) already flourish 
there. I am happy futtber to state, thai Mr. Bonplnnd, a natiiralisl 
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inseparable from colouies, has hitherto prereated these 
improvements from beiug carried on extensively. The 
change produced by the cultivation of forests, or even 
of orchards of smaller trees, is immense ; these fertile 
plains might be made to support a population equal 
to any country of the same extent, in the world ; and 
instead of being, as they are at present, only occupied 
by immense herds of homed cattle, droves of wild 
horses, vast numbers of wild do^s, deer, ostrich, hares, 
annadillas, and a variety of other animals, woiild 
be filled with towns and villages, supported by a^- 
calture. If in the hands of our countrj-men, I enter- 
tain no doubt that this would be effected; that it should 
not have been the cajie heretofore, is not at all sur- 
prising, when the inhabitants of the country had no 
certainty of being able to dispose of their surplus pro- 
duce. Exact surveys and good maps will be the tirst 
thing to be executed, when the Americans, shall have 
firmly fixed their independence ; and from its extent 
of territory and capacity, I sincerely believe, that 
the province of Buenos Ayres alone, in the course 
of hali' a century, would become a very considerable 
nation. We have yet only seen these yeople in a war 
for their existence ; it is therefore, premature to form 
an opinion of them. The welcome reception of strangers 
will, in time, free them from a thousand difficulties under 
which they labour at present ; it is idle to talk of their 
not being able to settle down in a sober and rational 



Mid philuMpher of the highest repute, agreei with mo in Dpinion, 
in relftliun to Ibo cuttivation of forest trcea upon Ihoso plaiuii. With 
respect lo the quality of the soil, as far at I liavc hadau opporlanily 
of olnening, it is a'deep and rich aliuTiil, anil by no meaDs iuter- 
rapted, (as jou havo suggested,) by any stratum of indvraltdclM/ tf 
the amiiittnci of hriek." 
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goTemmeiit, suited to their situations and exigencies, 
although it may not be exactly like ours. 

Before I proceed to speak of the province of Bue- 
nos Ayres, I shall make some observations on Pata- 
gonia. This vast track of country, the greater part 
of which resembles the climate of our own, was de- 
pendant on the viceroyalty ; and ia properly to be con- 
sidered a part of it. For two hundred years after the 
establishment of the frontier by Garray, who rebuilt 
the city, the line remained nearly stationary ; but since 
the revolution, has been extended upwards of a hun- 
dred miles. The Seminario, as early as 1803, recom- 
mended the extension [as far as the Rio Negro ; which 
could be defended with more case than even the pre- 
sent line, by seizing and fortifying the passes through 
which the southern Indians make their way into the 
pampas, for the pmpose of stealing cattle. The 
writer states the number of Indians to the southward, 
to be much less than is generally supposed ; and that 
since the treaty of 1784, the settlements have been 
but little disturbed by them. This frontier would in- 
clude a large track of country between the Colorado 
and the Rio Negro ; which is but little known, but is 
probably, in some degree, free from the defects of the 
naked pampas. Beyond the last mentioned river, tho 
country is entirly unknown ; but it appears to be the 
opinion of those who are best informed, that it by no 
means deserves the character usually bestowed upon 
it. It may be both well supplied with water and 
wood, and its climate has been defended by Molina, 
with learning and ingenuity, from the common impu- 
tation; he satisfactorily proves, that the fact related 
by Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander, does not war- 
rant the inference usually drawn from it, althoug^h 
as a phoenomenon, it is not easily accounted for It 
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would certainly be very extraordinary that so sudden 
a change should take place in the climate, IVom the 
fortieth degree ol' south latitude, (which is well tnowii 
to agree with thirty-five of North America,) to the 
fifty-fifth, as to be as cold as Norway. It is probable, 
(hat where the continent suddenly narrows, and in the 
neighbourhood of very high mountains, the country may 
be subject to occasional snow storms at aU seasons, 
without extending a very considerable distance to the 
north. 

I have already said something of the province of Bue- 
nos Ayres. Previous to the revolution, the city, beside 
being the capital of the new viceroyalty, was the seat 
of government of an inteiidency, of which Monte Video, 
Santa Fee, Corrientes, &c- were subordinate districts ; 
but it is now, as the reader will have perceived, con- 
fined to the immediate jurisdiction ef its own cabildo. 
The population is variously estimated, from one hun- 
dred and five to one hundred and twenty thousand souls ; 
of whom, about one half reside in the city- It con- 
tributed formerly, as well as Santa Fee and Cordova, 
to supply the upper provinces with mules, but has 
been somewhat more agricultural ; and the inhabitants 
of the country in the neighbourhood, are, probably, 
better informed than those of the interior, from their 
greater opportunities. There are many small land 
holders and cultivators, rents are hardly known, and 
the produce of their fields has generally increased in 
value. They are greatly devoted to the cause of in- 
dependence, and no people seemed to me more na- 
tional. Industry is increasing with the introduction of 
a variety of artificial wants, and the desire of imitat- 
ing those who are settled among them. A serious evil 
is, however, complained of in the want of inclosures, 
iUid the consequent exposure of their crops to be de- 
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stroyed by the cattle. The'iaisiiig of stock has hitlierto 
occupied their chief attention, to the neglect of culture. 
Nothing can surpass the fertility of the soil, and Uiere 
is no kind of doubt but that cotton and sugar con be 
cultivated here, as well as on the banks ot^ the Missis- 
sippi; these would at once, be sources of great agri- 
cultural wealth. Some emigration ha.s already tajcen 
place to this country from Europe ; every encourage- 
ment is held out ; the sober, industrious German, espe- - 
cially, would do well here. 

The town of Santa Fee is, in many respects, fa- 
vourably situated for trade, but it is too high up to he 
the emporium of the countries situated on the river, 
and its branches ; the trade of the Parana, is carried on 
by the means of small sloops ; but the difficulty of 
ascending the river, is much less than is experienced 
in the Mississippi. The principal trade at present, is 
in the herb of Paraguay ; which is brought to this 
place in order to be transported to the interior, on ac- 
count of merchants in Buenos Ayres. The products 
also of Cordova, and some of the interior districts, are 
brought here and carried down to Buenos Ayres, to 
be exported. Its situation is somewhat remarkable; 
between two rivers that fall into the Parana ; and, 
besides, fortified by art. The troops of the congress, 
although in possession of the adjacent country, and 
the whole of the district, as well as the village on the 
opposite side of the river, have not been able to take 
possession of (he town.* The real cause of dissen- 
tion between this city and the others, is stated by 
Funes, to be a desire of independence from the colo^ 



• By the recent Irealy, llio Iroops of tlie Uniled Pruyinces are tu 
he wtthdrewn. 
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nial govenunent, to which it was subject^ as well as 
from the king of Spain; a kind of anarchy much 
dreaded, and which has done more than any thing 
else to retard the revolution. The same reasoning 
which justified independence from the king of Spain, 
was made use of by the local demagogues to produce 
a dissolution of every tie. What would be the eflFect, 
we may readily conceive, by supposing every county, 
town, or village, to have set up for itself in our country, 
during our struggle for independence. To satisfy by 
reasoning, that such a course was wrong, was not 
easy, when in opposition to what was so flattering to 
their pride. Here is the great obstacle the patriots 
have uniformly encountered, and must continue to en- 
counter; and which arises, not from the character of 
the people, or the want of disposition to join in the 
cause, but from the nature of the colonial system. If 
Spain could have foreseen the effect of these little in- 
dependent sovereignties, she would have augmented 
fhem, for they have been of more service to her than 
an her armies : if she ever conquers America, it must 
be by piece-meal, by breaking up and dividing the 
Viceroyalties, intendencies, and the subordinate dis- 
tricts. 
\ For nearly two hundred miles before the l^arana 

• 

enters the bay, or river La Plata, it is separated into 
several channels, forming large islands, which are 
covered with wood, and said to be overflown in the sea- 
son of the floods ; but excepting on some of the low 
grounds, the banks of the river are above their reach. 
The entrance of the Uruguay is more spacious, and was 
mistaken ^ SoHs for the main rivar. From the 
city to the mouth of the southern entrance, which is, 
properly, the Parana, the ground is tolerably high* 
The villages of San Isidro, and Las Conchas, are a 
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good deal resorted to during the summer season. At 
tixe latter place, there is a tolerable harbour for the 
smaller vessels employed in the trade of the river; 
these, and the ox carts, are, at present, the means by 
which the internal trade is carried on. It is observed 
by Azara, that the south-west side of the river is much 
safer during the pamperos than the other; vessels hav- 
ing some shelter irom the land, and not so much in 
danger of being driven on shore ; he mentions an in- 
stance of a Spanish frigate which rode out the storms 
during nine successive years ; with good ground tack- 
ling, tliere is but little danger. While I was at Buenos 
Ayres, some of the smaller craft were blown ashore 
by the south-east winds ; but they may be placed in 
perfect safety on the Riachuelo ; a small stream just 
below the town. They are quite as safe as the 
river craft at New Orleans, .but they have by no 
means the same convenience in lading and unladisg-, 
on account of the shallowness of the water in front of 
the town. 

The southern coast has been very little explored; 
there is still kept op a small establishment in Patago.- 
nia, where criminals are sometimes sent ; and whither, 
during the early peirt of the revolution, some of those 
who happened to fall imder the popular displeasure, 
were banished. I am not acquainted with its exact po- 
sition. The country of the Tuyus, forms a very im- 
portant exception to the general description of the 
pampas south of Buenos Ayres. On the other side 
of the Salado, there is a range of hills, which when 
compared to the dead level around them, have been 
called mountains ; it runs towards the Andes, and by 
some, is thought to be one of its spurs, although it 
sabEides towards the centre of the pampas ; per- 
haps it might be traced to the mountains of Cor- 
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dbra. The ralleys are watered by numerous brooks, 
and there is some wood; there is a resemblance in 
this comitry to that of Monte Video ; it is said to be 
highly susceptible of improvement. The climate cannot 
be surpassed. 

; Buenos Ayres, from its local advantages, which are 
similar to those of New Orleans, (with the exception 
of its harbour,) near the mouth of a vast river, which, 
with its branches, traverses a country capable of sup- 
porting fifty millions of souls, must become, some day 
or other, a great city. There is no other town in 
South America, whose position is in any way to be 
compared with it. Besides its advantages as a great 
emporiuin for the interior ^provinces, it is favourably 
situated for a trade with Brazils, the West Indies, 
Europe, the Cape of Good Hope, and Asia. The asser- 
tion of M. Dupradt, that neither Tyre, nor Carthage, 
nor Rome, had higher destines than this city, is not 
exaggerated. This place, for nearly two hundred 

'^ years from its foundation, being completely denied its 
natural advantages, by the wretched policy of Spain, 
and harrassed by the incursions of the pampas Indians, 
continued to be of little importance. In fact, its growth 
can be dated little further back than forty years, when 
these provinces, with the addition of those in Upper 
Peru, were erected into a viceroyalty, of which it be- 
came the capital,: and the^ commercial restrictions, .im-r 
posed >by Spain, wiere; sladkened . in many important par- 
ticulars* From ithlit time, Buenos Ayres becoming the 
deposit of the valuable products iof Peru, of Paraguay, 
and, also, the seat of an important branch of the East 
India trade, increased in population and in wealth with 
unexampled rapidity; but within the last ten years> its 

N^advantages have been incalculably diminished ; having 
been compelled to tsuj^ort a bloody and expensive war 
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for ite existence ; it has had nothing but its present free 
and unshackled trade with all the world, to counter- 
balance the privation of those advantages, to which it 
owed its rise. With Paraguay and the provinces of Pern, 
an intercourse and trade can scarcely be said to exist; 
and with Chili, for some years, there was none at all. 
Under these circumstances, it was not to be expected 
that Buenos Ayres should do any thing more than re- 
main stationary. It does not appear as prosperous and 
flourishing as Rio ; but I observed no striking marks of 
decay; on the contrary, the town is full of people, 
though not overflowing, and business appears to be brisk* 
When we consider the efforts and sacrifices which the 
city has made, it is only surprising that it should not 
wear more the appearance of exhaustion. Iamiuforme4y 
that within a few years past, its population has even in- 
creased. 

The history of Buenos Ayres from its second establish- 
ment in 1580, contains very little worth recording, ex- 
cepting its wars with the Indians, and the local disputes 
between the bishops and the clergy on one side, and on 
the other the governors, and others entrusted with the 
civil government, unavoidably arising from the unfor- 
tunate mixture of civil and ecclesiastical authority. The 
former were accustomed, from the first, to participate 
in the measures adopted for the welfare of the colony, 
while they exerted a powerful influence over the minds 
of a superstitious people, by their power to excommuni^ 
cate offenders of the church. In these squabbles, which 
were experienced more or less in all the colonies, the peo- 
ple were frequently enlisted. Buenos Ayres was erected 
into a bishoprick in 1620, but increased very slowiy until 
raised to the dignity of a viceroyalty, in the year 1776, 
with an audiencia, composed of five auditors and two 
commissioners. From this period, its po^N^ n^^s «il- 
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tremely rapid ; and when taken by tbe British, its po- 
\ pulation was estimated at sixty thousand souls. 

The emancipation of the Spanish colonies, is said to 
have been a favourite idea of the celebrated William 
Pitt. He had frequent conferences, we are told, with 
the Jesuit Viscardi Gusman, a native of Peru, and an 
enthusiast in the cause of South American liberty ; and 
by whom an eloquent appeal was afterwards published. 
This document may be seen in the appendix to the 
second volume of Walton on the Colonies,* and is 



* In a collection of documents ou the subject of the South Ame- 
rican emancipation, published in fQiO, with notes and an > introduc- 
tiouy by J. M. Antepara, a native of Guayaquil, it is stated, that there 
was an understanding; on the subject, about the year 1798, between 
our government and that of Great Britain. The same thing is men- 
tioned in Brown*s American Register. I'he conquest of Mexico was 
to have been efifected conjointly ; and the twelve regiments raised by 
us, at that period, were destined lor this service. Nothing but our 
subsequent settlement of differences with France and Spain, it is 
said^ arrested the enterprise. The greater part of these docnmentti 
lu-e collected in Walton's address to the PHnce Regent- The fol- 
lowing letter of Alexander Hamilton to Miranda, may be a curiosity 
to most readers. 

Letter from General Hamilton to Otnaral Miranda. 

New-Yoric, August S2, 1798. 

Sir,— I have lately received, by duplicates, your letter of the 

6th of April, with a postcript uf the 9tfa of June. The gentleman 

you mention in it, has not Inade his appearance to me, nor do I 

linow of his arrival in tliis country ; so that I can only divine the ob- 

j ect from the hints in your letter. 

The sentiments I entertain with regard to that object, bave been 
long since in your knowledge ; but! Cduld personally have no partici- 
pation In it, unless patronised by the goremment of this codtatry. II 
was my wish that matters had been ripeiiedfor a co-operatibn la Uie 
course of this fall, on the pait of this country ; but this can now 
scarce be the case. The winter, however, may mature the project, 
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to have been addressed to Mr. Kiog, our minister, then at 
the court of London, and who, in the senate of the United 
States, has on several occasions, avowed his sentimcuts 
in terms honourable to the patriot and tlie statesman. 
The proclamation of General Picton, is said to have 
been furnished by Lord Melville, and it expressly declarad 
that it was intended merely to enable them to maintain 
their commercial independence, " without any desire on 
the part of the King of England to acquire any right of 
sovereignty over them, or to interfere with their civil, 
political, or religious rights." The orders given to Sir 
Home Pophara, were of a very different kind ; conquest 
was the object here ; and having gained a foot-hold, to 
prevail on such parts, as tHey could not hope to subdue, 
to throw off their allegiance to the Spanish yoke, and, 
under the guardianship of the invaders, set up govern- 
ments of their own. Eut in the mean time. Generals 
Whitlock and Crawford, were to make themselves 
masters of Buenos Ayres, on the one side of the conti- 
nent, and of Valparaiso on the other ; after which, to 



aud ma effectual co-operntion b; the United Sta.tes ma^ take place. 
In tbis case I aliall be biippy, in my officinil statiun, to bo an iustru- 
nient of so good a work. 

The plan, in my opminn, ought to be a Seel of Great Britain, an 
annyof the United Slates — a g'oierntnent for the liberated terri lories 
agreeable (o butli the co-opcratoi-s, about which there will b« probably 
no difficulty. To arrange the plan, a competent authority Irom Great 
Britain to some person liere, it the best expedient Yoar preaenca 
here ivill, in tbis caao, be extremely essential. 

We ateralflingan arniyofabont 13.000 men. Genera] Washing- 
ton has reiumed his station at the head of our armies : I am ap 
pointed second in command. 

^^ ith esteem and re^rd I remain, dear sir. 
Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) A. llM 
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establish military posts across, and endeavour to become 
masters of Peru. The powerful expedition under these 
generals, failed entirely, on account of the intention to 
make a conquest instead of offering their assistance as 
auxiliaries. The following extract from General Whit- 
lock's defence, contains an interesting picture of the 
state of the country at that time. On perusing it atten*- 
tively, the reader may form a tolerable idea of the pre- 
vailing sentiments of the people at this day, with the 
difference which may be supposed to have been produced 
by self-government, for nearly ten years. 

"It was known that the people were divided into 
factions, and that various causes had rendered a large 
proportion of the inhabitants ripe for revolt ; and great 
numbers were anxiously looking to a separation from 
the mother country, as the only means of availing 
ithemselves of the natural advantages of their local situa- 
tion. It was, therefore, naturally concluded, that people 
who feel themselves oppressed rather than protected, as 
excluded by restrictions founded upon a narrow and 
selfish policy from many commercial advantages, would 
gladly change their ^ government ; and if it were once 
established in a military post in the country, the above 
causes would make it easy to open an extensive inter- 
course with the inhabitants, and new channels for trade 
and commerce. 

■ 

" It was supposed, that the character of this country* 
for liberality and good conduct towards those who come 
under our dominion, ensured ns the good wishes of the 
greater part, and thie co-operation of a large proportion, 
at least, of the community. The public hopes and ex- 
pec tations were raised to the highest pitch, apd no sus- 
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picion ex^isted Uiat it v/as possible for the greatest part 
of the population of South America, to entertain any 
other than a just feeliiiE of attachment to our govern- 
ment; still less, that it was possible that such a rooted 
antipathy could exist against us, as to justify the asser- 
tions, (the truth of which has been proved to demonstra- 
tion,) that we had not, when I arrived in South America, 
among the inhabitants, one single friend in the whole 
country. "VVTiether the opinion of the illustrious states- 
man,* now no more, who had so frequently turned his 
thoughts towards South America, hud led him to con- 
template the propriety of establishing military posts 
there, or the co-operafing only with those who would 
gladly Jiave followed the example of North America, 
and avail^ themselves of our assistance in establishing 
their independence, I have no means of knoM'ing; but 
experience has shown, that any other course of proceed- 
ing than that last mentioned, even if most successt'ul, 
and almost in proportion to success, must haveJiad the 
effect of placing us at a greater distance than even, from 
our ultimate objects, those of ftiendly interconrsc and 
trade with the country. 

" It is supposed in my instructions, that after effect- 
ing ray first object, I might safely part with a propor- 
tion of the force under my command, and retain only 
about eight thousand ; which, it was supposed, must, 
in any case, in addition to such troops as I might raise 
in the country, be amply sufficient to conquer and keep 
possession of the country ; for such had been the misre- 
presentations to government upon this subject, that it 
was supposed that a considerable force of this descrip- 
tion might with safety be established. I was directed. 
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as the court will have observed^ to use precaution as to 
the raising of this local force ; and, particularly, to take 
care that one^hird of each rank of officers, should be 
British, and to select the descripticm and classes out of 
.which it was to be framed ; but, subject to these precau- 
tions^ it was conceived and so stated in my instructions, 
that much aid might be derived from this source towards 
iiecuring his majest/s possessions in that quarter, and 
^voiding, at the same time, the necessity of too large 
a demand on the regular forces of this country, (I use 
the very words of the instructions,) such, as the court 
will have se^i, was the impression in this country, on 
my appointment to the conunand. What was the actual 
situation of the country on my arrival ? 

^^ I naturally resoited to the very able and experienced 
officer who commanded at Monte Video, and who had 
diligently employed himself in acquiring every pos- 
sible information upoa this subject, , I found that in the 
course of his operations agautst Monte Video, and after 
its capture, he had every reason to believe that the people 
w^e, without ex0epti<m, ii^mical to us ; that previous 
to the surrender of Monte Video, he could place no con- 
fidence in any information he received ; and that, after 
its capture, a sullen silence pervaded ev^y rank. But 
he also found reason to believe, tibiat however inimical 
Ihey were to us, they were still more so to their presejat 
government ; fpr upon reports arriving at Monte Video, 
]K^hich afterwards proved frdse, of the abolition of the 
jCourt of Aadi^ncia, the setting aside of the king's autho- 
rity, and not hojisting the Spanish colours; those who 
had apposed )K)stile and pjnveterate, now pressed him to 
Adyaaoe ^ c^rps to Buenos Ayres, and assured him that 
if he would acknowledge their independence, and pro- 
mise them the protection of the English government, the 
place would submit. 
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" The party in power were mostly all natives of Spain, 
in the principal offices of church and state, imd devoted 
to the Spanish government. The second party consisted 
of natives of the comitry, with some Spaniards settled 
in it. The disposition of the mother country bad made 
them most anxious to shake off the Spanish yoke ; and 
though from their ignorance, their want of morals, and 
the barbarity of their dispositions, they were totally mifit 
to govern themselves, they aimed at following the steps 
of the North Americans, and erecting an independent 
state. If we would promise them independence, they 
would instantly revolt against the government, and join 
us with the great mass of the inhabitants. Tlie next 
consideration was, our giving up the footing we had in 
South America. On this subject many important consi- 
derations presented themselves. First, ttie situation of 
the country, and the nature of our instructions. It was 
supposed, from the information received by government, 
that the country would be conquered and kept in subjec- 
tion by eight thousand troops, which was considered as 
a large force ; but the information received by govern- 
ment upon this subject, must have been founded in igno- 
rance of the true state of the country. I found on my ar- 
rival, that the resistance we should have to contend witli, 
far exceeded every calculation; not a single friend had 
we in the country, on the contraryj every inhabitant was 
deteiraiiied to exert his individual strength. Upon this 
subject, I rely upon the experience of Sir Samuel Ach- 
inuty,who stated that double tlie number of troops I have 
mentioned, would be required to conquer and keep pos- 
session of the country." 

Mr, Poinsett is of opinion, that the expedition under 
General Whitlock, assisted by the disposition of the 
people, might have secured the emancipation of these 
colonics, but was not adequate to liaustet tW 4«^ 
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to the crown of Great Britain. An interesting question 
"naturally suggests itself; has the policy of England un- 
dergone a change as to the emancipation of these coun- 
tries from Spain ? That she can have no hope of obtain- 
ing any direct dominion over them^ is certain ; but^ can 
Spain give any' thing like an equivalent to what England 
would gain by the emancipation of the colonies 1 Where- 
over the standard of revolution is raised^ Englishmen are 
crowding in, and introducing^' their manufactures, their 
language, their literature, and their ^* free-bom thoughts;" 
for it is a fact, that whatever the sentiments of English- 
men may be at home, they are at heart republicans 
abroad. Thej may obtain in this way almost as strong 
a hold upon them as the Spaniards. Thousands of Eng- 
lish families will migrate to South America, and become 
connected with the natives, by this means introducing 
English habits and predilections. The hope of accom- 
plishing this, is a permanent advantage of too much im- 
portance to be slighted. I must confess, I cannot see 
that any thing has occurred to change their policy, 
although it may now be necessary to conceal it with a 
deeper dissimulation. 

Some apparent confusion prevails in the political di- 
Tisions of the United Provinces ; a few explanatory re- 
marks may be necessary. This confusion arises from 
the mistake of confounding some of the smaller subdivi- 
sions or jurisdictions, with those which properly come 
under the denomination of provinces, and considered 
members of the union, governed in the manner prescribed 
by the provisional statute. It must be borne in mind, 
that the viceroyalty was divided into two audiencias, four 
intendencies included in each; four in the lower country, 
and the like number in Upper Peru. Each of the eight 
intendencies, had its subordinate jurisdictions, with lieu- 
tenant-governors and sub-delegadoes. 
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In the auiUencia of Buenos Ayrcs, the term iulendcncy, 
is no longer used, that of province having taken its 
place ; and at the same time, the number of provinces 
were increased in 1814, after the capture of Monte Vi- 
deo, by the division of some of the intendeucies. For 
instance, Cnyo and Tucuman were taken from Cordova; 
Santa Fee, Monte Video, and Corrientes, were taken 
from Buenos Ayres. 

Five new provinces were therefore laid off; making the 
present number nine (including Paraguay), instead of 
four. They are Salta, Tucuman, Cordova, Cuyo, Bue- 
nos Ayrcs, Paraguay, Santa Fee, Corrientes, and Monte 
Video. 

They are called free provinces, because the Spanish 
authorities have ceased to exist, although, during the 
contest, Salta and Tucuman were, for a short time, the 
seats of war ; but for the last three or four years, the 
Spanish arms have been confined to Upper Peru. 

The Portuguese, in their war witli Artigas, have taken 
possession of part of the province of Monte Video, but 
with the avowed intention of reiraining from hostilities 
against those provinces which are at present united- 

Of the nine provinces, all are united except Para- 
guay, Santa Fee, CorriBntes, and Monte Video. ITie 
first entered into an amicable arrangement with Buenos 
Ayres, at the commencement of the revolution, but has 
since resolved to keep aloof from all parties; and is, 
therefore, to be regarded as a neutral, excepting so far as 
respects Spain. Since Santa Fee has withdrawn itself, 
the town and immediate vicinity only, have been free 
from the jurisdiction of Buenos Ayres, as all the rest of 
the province has been subjected to the controul of the 
general government. Part of the Entre Rios was under the 
jurisdiction of Corrientes, and part of Santa Fee. Tlie peo- 
ple, however, of Santa Fee, Entre Rios, and Monte Video, 
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are in favour of joining the confederacy, when they can 
do it on such terms as they think to their interests, what- 
ever may be the intentions of Artigas, who at present 
governs them. What may be the ultimate wish of Para- 
guay, is not known. 

Mistakes have been occasioned, by the circumstance 
of some of the subordinate districts being entitled to one 
or more representatives in congress, and, on that account, 
considered as provinces, by persons not acquainted with 
the nature of these divisions. They are, for all the pur- 
poses of municipal government, dependent on some pro- 
vince, or member of the union. Thus Catamarca and 
Jujuy are subordinate jurisdictions of Salta, and San 
JTuan and San Fernando, subordinate to Cuyo. 

The comparative importance of the provinces, in point 
of number and extent of territory, which compose the 
union, with those not included, may be seen by the fol- 
lowing table ; but the difference in point of information, 
public spirit, wealth, commerce, agriculture, and what- 
ever contributes to the respectability of a people, is still 
greater in favour of the provinces of the union. 

With respect to Paraguay, the estimate only includes 
those coming under the denomination of Spaniards ; the 
Indians i^ivilized or uncivilized^ are excluded in this in- 
stance as well as in the others. 
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Chief Toiom. 

Buenos Ayres 120.000 Buenos Ayres.-. 60,000 

Cordova 75,000 Cordova 0,000 

TucumaD 60,000 Tucuman 5,000 

Salts 60,000 Salla. 6,000 

Cuyo '75,000 Meadoza 8.000 

Districts not included ■ ■ • • 75,000 



NOT UNITED. 



nUl J- 



Asaumptioo-- 
Candelana • ■ 
Santa Fee •• 



• ■ 12,000 

• • 5,000 
■ ■ 6,000 

. . 7,000 

116,000 



The five provinces of the union contain four hundred 
and fifty thousand sonls, exclusive of Indians, and abont 
sis hundred thousand square miles ; little short of the 
whole extent of our old thirteen states. 

TTiose not of the union, but friendly, one hundred and 
forty thousand souls, and seventy-five thousand square 
miles. 

Those not of the union, and unfriendly, fifty thoasand 
souls, and one hundred thousand square miles ; parts of 
the territory and population, under the Portuguese. 

It is necessary to observe that, with respect to the po- 
pulation, as no census has ever been properly taken, tbe 
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estimates differ exceedingly. From the imperfect data 
on which these estimates are founded, in all the Spanish 
colonies, nothing else could he expected ; both Depons 
find Humboldt, have lamented this defect, and both seem 
to agree, that the population is, invariably, underrated. 
. It is also to be remarked, that in the ordinary esti- 
mates, the civilized Indians are frequently omitted, 
and the uncivilized never noticed at all. Of those 
who aie counted as Spainards, there is a considerable 
proportion of the mixed race, as by the laws of the 
Indies, after the fifth remove, they are enrolled in the 
class be fore -mentioned ; but in their featiu-es, com- 
plexion, and habits of life, there is Uttle or no dif- 
ference between them and the immediate descendants 
of European Spaniards : unless it be, that tliey generally 
display more genius and native energy of character. In 
Paraguay, for instance, the Guarany language may be 
said to predominate. " Throughout the Spanish settle- 
ments in Paraguay, Guarany is the language which 
children Icam from their mothers and their nurses ; 
and which, owmg to the great mixtiu'e of native blood, 
and the number of Indian.s in slaverv, or in service, 
is almost exclusively used. Even in (he city of As- 
sumption, sermons were better understood in Guarany 
than in Spanish ; and many women of Spanish name Emd 
Spanish extraction, did not understand the language of 
their fathers." The foregoing was written nearly a cen- 
tury ago ; but, according to Azara, the change which 
has taken place has not been great. " Those who in- 
habit the province of Buenos Ayres, are more properly 
composed of continual acce.s.sions from Enrope, than 
from a mixture with the Indians ; who, in this part of the 
country, never wrae numerous ; it is on this account they 
speak Spanish. On the contrary, the Spaniards of 
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ParagTiay, and their neiglibours, the inhabitants of the 
city and district of Corrintes, are the offspring of the in- 
termarriage of their forefathers with the Indian women, 
and, in consequence, speak Guarany ; and it is only 
those who receive an education, or the men of the city 
Cumiguaty, who understand Spanish." At Assump- 
tion, there is also a proportion, not small, who are of 
Portuguese descent. This mixed race, lite the Pau- 
listas, have shewn themselves greater oppressors of 
the uncivilized Indians, than the Europeans.* The 
cities of Cordova, Tucuman, Salta, Mendoza, Santa 



• May not the revolutionary decrees of Buenos Ayres, giving 
equal rights and liberty to the poor Indian, as well &s to the 
SpaniiLnl, Iiavo prmliiced an unlavoarablc effect with the wealthy 
and influential inliabitantB of Paragnay! Indian slaveri/haa lieen 
abolished in that proTinue, I believe ; but there is atill Imlian ser- 
vitude.' The diQerenfo in the language of this province from the 
others, may, also, be a reason for their not joining with tlieni. Mr. 
Bland, in his Report, page 41, labours under the cnitimon error, 
when he speaks of " the Paraguay agriculturist, ivith his smatter- 
ing of letters and his Jauit habiti." The Jesuits had no influence 
in Paraguay, on the contrary, the influential clergy, the Francis- 
cani and Dominicans, were their deadly rnemies ; and had the 
Spaniards on their lide. Tlie bishop Cardenas succeeded in pro- 
curing their expalsion, and it required the greatest exertions on 
the part of the civil flirthoriliea, to protect them. The Jesuits 
were extremely unpopular, excepting among their Indian con- 
verts in one corner of the province, separated by deserts from the 
Spanish inhabitants, with whom they, wished to avoid all intcr- 
connic. I refer the reader to the 3d vol. of Soutliey.'s Brazil, Azara, 
and Wilcock's Buenos Ayres. What I have said of the Jesuits, pro- 
ceeds from DO partiality to their society, hut from a desire to gire 
every one his due. The Jesuits could nut have acted otherwise, in 
the circnmitancci in which they were placed. Whcthur they would 
have pursued ii diSerunl course if it had been in their power, is 
another question. 

Vol, II. E 
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Fee, kdA some o&tifis, have a populatibti similar to 
that of Buenos Aytesk 

^ He imcivilized Indians are not taken into the* esti* 
mato. Several duliordidate districts of ike unioiiy I 
was informed by t^ gentleihan from whom I procured 
my estimate, were Mt included, from his being unable 
to obtain information on which he could rely^ The 
statement agrees tolerably well with that giTen by 
Mr. Graham* 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Subject of the fore^ng Chapter co^iuuecU 

itLLTo Peku, or the andienda <£ LoB<2faarcas/it vpSH 
tiie i^ollected, is the sixth natural 4iTi^on of iiie t^ri- 
tory «f tiie vrcciroyalty of La Plata. What a tpain of 
41ioi]^ht is fosfpired J»7 f|h0 4ial]i^ t)f Peru ! The ^ats 
of civiltzatBoa ui ihe &ew i(vorld«^aii «aaioc^it suid in- 
dv^tiioiss people^ livi^ Under a IniM and paternal gO'- 
¥eiiinient^ a prey to taelrciless robbers, obeying ^ dic- 
tates of nM» law biEt 4h6ir liviaric^ and cradty ; a .people 
^^Oy after being deprived of 'e^ery tluiiig;^^ were com- 
i^Ued by strangers to wear flie cte«is oif slavory i& their 
i0iwn cauutry* The wrongs of the ii^iHied Penmans csoi 
«ever be atoned^ 1%:6 Jiews, in their Egjn^an bond- 
le^ge> Wiere 1ft 4 liiid uti nBtr^ngenl^ but ^the chikkea of 
-die laca^ wer^ eosiavcd tn ih^ oiati^e land, and 
'Oompelled, in the sight vOf objeds calculated to awaken 
the niost secrowM^ MPoUeotioiis, to do the bidding of 
their relentless idisfcjHnasters* How affeotingly are &ese 
•ftelings e^Lpressed by Garo^a^se, a descendant of the 
incas, in a iew 'Simpte words — " mjr fgr^md-uncle/' 
«Qi«he, ^' often relatcfd these •&ings to me^'whea'a 
xAiild, and then he would weep/' To the present 
iiby they cherish a imelandholy Yemaaabrance of &eu* 
fimner stele; and, «t is said» faat^e become haMtually 
«ad imd mournful. 

<< O could i£he' ancient Incas rise again, 

How wouta l!h<y ttjce <up fara«ri tauiHing^arlrain ! 
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Art thou too fulkn, liicria^ Dowcace 
TJie robber and tlie murdrrcr taeak at kc P 
Thou that has wasted eailh, und dared despise 
Alike, tho wmlh and mercy of the skies ; 
Thy pomp is in the grave, thy glory laid 
Low in the pits tky avarict hai made-" 

COWPER- 

But, with the greater part of mankind, the name of 
Peru is associated with other ideas. Here is the 
principal fountain of that golden stream which has 
given life and vigour, at once to the virtues and the 
vices of mankind — which has fomented wars of in- 
terest and ambition, and kindled the worst of passions — 
at the same time that it has animated commerce and 
its attendant train, has excited and rewarded indus- 
try, fostered science, improved the condition of man, 
and civilized the world. Who has not heard of Pern, 
and the riches of Potosi? And who can calculate 
the effects of the golden stream on the condition and 
character of mankind, throughout every region of the 
earth t Here then is the prize for which the infant Ar- 
gentine republic, I have just described, and the once 
mighty, but now decaying strength of Spain, are con- 
tending ? Can the civilized world remain indifferent spec- 
tators of the issue t I propose, in this chapter, to take 
a rapid survey of these important provinces. 

In order to convey a more clear idea of their situa- 
tion, it is necessary to bestow some remarks on the 
'disposition or arrangement of the two 'principal ranges 
of mountains. The two great ridges which run along 
almost the whole longitude of South America, and 
■very nearly in parallel lines, give a character to the 
country ivhick lies between them, scarcely resembling 
any other in the world. The snowy summits of these 
parallel ranges of moiuitains, from the seventeenth to 
tiie ^twenty-fourth degrees, south, (that is, from the 
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Disagiiadero to Jujuy,) arc, generally, distant from 
cacli other about one hundred and fifly miles ; the 
ground between them is greatly elevated above the 
level of the sea, and above the track which lies be- 
tween the base of the western ridge, and the Pa- 
cific ; hence, it is called the alto Peru, (high Peru,) to 
distinguish it from lower Pern, or tlie provinces whose 
elevation above the level of the sea is not so great. 
The general elevation of this zone, or track, between 
ihs snowy Andes, is, at least, twice that of the highest 
summits of our Allcganies ; but varies considerably, as 
within the enclosed space the mountains have a more 
gradual slope, which is also the case to the cast ; but 
on the west they rise like a vast wall, to be descried 
from 

" Many a lea^eat sea," 

The description of a celebrated French philosopher* 
of the alto Peru, will convey a clearer idea. " After 
having scaled one of these mountains, whose aspect 
is so frightful, one would naturally expect to bo com- 
pelled, by the inclemency of the skies, to descend on 
the other side into deep glens and forests, such as he 
has left ; it can never enter his mind that beyond these 
mountains there are others of equal height, and that 
both appear only designed to conceal that happy conn- 
try where nature traces in her liberality, or vtore 
properly speaking, in her perfection, the image of a 
terrestrial paradise." This description is correct, al- 
though the high region, as well as the lower, ia covercil 
with verdure and magnificent forest trees, and presents 
a great number of savannas, and is also occasionally 
intersected with deep valleys. There arc also frans- 



' Jluugucr, liguio de la tunc, p. 3]< 
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verse ridges, wliich bind the two mighty wails togeUicr, 
and are almost as elevated.* 

Tlie cleration of upper Peru aboTB Que tevel of the 
sea, and the diiTerence in tlie elevation of different 
parts of this delighlful country, enables one to choose 
the temperature (with the JJiermometer in his hiind, 
as Humboldt expresses himself,) most agreeable to 
him, i'rom perpetual spring to the rigour of Siberian 
winter ; few, I presume, would hesitate much in the 
choice ; the higher regions arc, therefore, abandoned 
to the more wretched of the [ndians, who subsist on 
papas, or potatoes, and to the timid Guanaco; while 
Uie condor, soaring above the loftiest peaks of the 
Andes, seems to belo^ to another world. All who 
have visited the region of perpetual spring, have ex- 
pressed themselves with rapture * — a perpetual se- 



• Tlie Andes are most uBiially known lij Die name of tlic easl- 
em and western Cnrdilleras. In upper Peru, tlio first ia vulgarlj' 
known by tlie appellation of sierra dil Oro, or gold rnnge ; as it i.s 
here tliat gold minoii are most frcqn«ntty fuand; tlic otliur ia tliH 
fitrra da la flata, llie ailvor range ; as ISie silver mines are mc^t 
■biuKJbtDt Tbe first divei^es as it runs south, gntdually diminiali- 
tng OS it paascs tiirougll TucumaD and Cordova, and finally suIisidL-s 
in lie pampas of Buenos Ajrea, near San- Luis, in tlie province of 
Cujo. Tlie western range, wlicre it forms the eastern boundary 
of Chili, (called llie Cordillera of Chili,) is, in reality, an un- 
Jirokcn wall'; but furtlicr north, it ia more properly a chain of 
tDounUins. 

t I «aw several Fcrivian* at Buenos Ayres, vha spoke of the 
elimale of tliat place with a kind of horror, and Mere unceasingly 
praising; the teuiperaliire of their " blissful scats above." In the 
pruoeediiigs of the congress, in my possession, there is a nelicc of 
a member from Peru, who askcil leaye of absence from Buenos 
Ayres, hii eonitiUition having suffered ftom the unheatthineu 0/ the 
thmate," 
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renity, skies the most brilliant, au air as soft and balmy 
as Elysium ; 

" Felices nimiuni populi, (jneia prodigiia tftlus, 
Fandil opes ad vota suas, qiicii contifpt jestas 
^ujula veris, hjems sine frigore, nubibus aer 
Usque careiia, nnllDijiie solum foecimdis iinLre." 

"Too happy people, to whose wishes the prodigal 
eartli showers her gifts, to whom are given summers that 
resemble the spring, winters without cold, a sky uncloud- 
"■"ed, and a soil that requires not the aid of showers to be 
rendered fruitftil." Siich is the kingdom of the Incas ; 
extending from Chuquisaca,* to Cusco, from Cnsco to 
Quito, and containing, according to the calculation of 
some of the early writers, eight millions of souls, when 
conquered by that , ferocious monster, Pizarro, and his 
greedy followers. "' 

The eastern side of the second Cordillera, differs in 
some respects from the western. There are numerous 
openings and deep glens, through which the mountain 
streams, after having gathered their waters from their 
elevated sources, become navigable rivers, making 
their way towards the vast plains of the Amazon. The 
spurs and broken ridges of the Cordillera del Oro, con- 
stitute a surface of the most extraordinary variety ; pro- 
found valleys, whose temperature is Ihat of the torrid 
zone, the most delightful amphiliieatric slopes, open 
groves, pastoral plains, abundant waters, and impene- 
trable forests of gigantic trees. This region is, in gene- 
ral, moist and hot ; and, therefore, far inferior to the 
high plains between the Cordilleras, It gradually sob- 
sides into the immense plains which stretdi towards the 



■ Tliis the Indian name of the rity of La Puz, or Citiirtas, llie 
pital of the audicncin anil province of Cliarnaa. 
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Paraguay, and the Portuguese possessions, inhabited by 
uncivilized tribes of Indians,* and forming, in point of 
territorial extent, by far the greatest of the natural divi- 
sionsj in which, I have iucluded the provinces of alto 
Peru. 

To speak of the productiona of thia country, would 
almost appear superfluous, when it is evident, that it is 
capable of producing all the fruits ofUte earth! If there 
be exceptions, their number is so small, as scarcely to 
deserve to be noticed. It is true that nothing can ex- 
ceed the sterility of the mine tracks, (of limited extent,) 
and from this, arises the common error with respect to 
the countries in which they are situated ; those are, be- 
yond comparison, the most fertile and pleasant on the 
globe. That they have not been known by their agri- 
cultural productions to every region of the earth, is 
owing to their having mines, and to the jealous policy of 
Spain. Had there been no mines, the produce of the 
soil would have found its way long ago to the Atlantic, 
through the channels of La Plata and the Amazon. The 
Mamorc is navigable from Chulumani, a district of La 
Paz, through the province of Cochabamba. The Bcni, 
another tributary of the Amazon, is navigable from Pau- 
cartambo, a district of the province of Cusco ; the 
Apuremac is navigable from the province of Truxillo, 
and tlie Maragnon is navigable from Maines. These 
rivers afford an easy communication with the gulph of 
Mexico, or the coast of Caraccas ; the connexion be- 
tween the Amazon and the Oronoco, still a subject of 

■ The TFiit track called Moxos, Chiquitos, and Cbano, watered by 
some of the southern branches or the Amuzon, and stretching; aloii^ 
the west side orParag;aa;,U called bj llie Semanario, another ierjji 
imcogKUa, EiDd citimalod b}' Sobrcvicla, at fill ecu hiindreil miles in 
length, by six hundred in breadth. 
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doubt when La Condamine descended the first of these 
rivers, is now fully established, and accurately described 
by Humboldt. It has already been stated that the Pil- 
comayo is navigable from the neighbourhood of Potosi ; 
opening a water communication with Buenos Ayres, as 
easy as that of the western parts of Pennsylvania nith 
Orleans, by the Ohioi 

Aa has been stated in the Introduction, it was the 
policy of Spain to confine the inhabitants of these dis- 
tricts to the business of mining ; any exports besides 
the precious metals, and a few products almost of equal 
value, were not encouraged. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that there was a want of stimulus to cultivate 
the earth. The mine districts collected crowds of peo- 
ple, great cities rose up, which must be supplied by the 
cultivators of the soil, a fiome market was formed, 
greater perhaps than even in tliis country. The enor- 
mous size of the interior cities, is noticed by Humboldt, 
as a kind of phenomenon ; they were certainly out of all 
proportion to the rural population. The size of the 
cities were in proportion to the productiveness of the 
mines, near which they grew up, and usually occupied 
the most unpleasant spots of the whole country ; but the 
surplus of agriculture grew only in the same proportion. 
What would have been its increase if the whole world 
had been laid open as a market ? What would have been 
the proportion of foreign demand of articles of universal 
consumption, when compared to the amount of gold and 
silver 1 Would it have been gieater or less ? What 
would have been the effect on the state of society and 
population 1 Would it have produced a greater change 
in the face of things throughout the world 1 The expor- 
tation of the precious metals was, after all, only a more 
convenient mode of carrying the surplus produce of 
labour to market, in a more portable sha^c\ 'eim.^ A ~^ 
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were impossible to get it to market by any other 
means than by the assistance of the representative of 
value throughout the world, (in this respect a thousand 
times better than mere bills of credit, whatever name 
may be givea to them, whose circulation is limited and 
partial,) the case would be different; but in opening 
channels of trade, there was no danger that a surplus 
would be wanting, both for foreign exports and for the 
business of mining— they would both increase in propor- 
tion to the demand. The articles which were permitted 
to enter into the commerce of Peru, were, unquestion- 
ably, sources of wealth. Would not that wealth have in- 
creased with the augmentation of those exports? And 
how was this to be effected ? By simply using the means 
which " God and nature" have given — ^by opening the 
navigation of the Amazon and La Plata, and by improv- 
ing the communications with the Pacific. Labour is the 
foundation of all national wealth ; the precious metals 
are not taken from the mines without labour, and gold is, 
itself, of no value but to purchase the labour, or the pro- 
ducts of the labour, of others. At the same time, it may 
be justly regarded as the standard of value, because it is 
used for this purpose among all commercial nations, and 
J3 the great agent in equalizing and regulating the pro- 
ducts of labour. If our banks had been mines, the many 
millions thrown into circulation, would have been slightly 
felt throughout the world ; but without producing any 
iojiulous effect, other thau gradually to increase tiie 
bulk of the circulating medium. There would be incon- 
venience in having to lug about a cart load of specie, to 
make the most trifling purchase; as it came to be the 
case with the leather and iron money of the Greeks. 
Unfortunately, our paper coin, was only a standard of 
value in our own country ; and, although for a while it 
effected improvements, and caused every thing to flourish. 
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in ihe end it embarrased the wliole of our lorcign trade, 
by raising the produce in our country to prices which did 
not correspond to those in Europe. This event caused 
us to feel the consequences of our mistake somewhat 
sooner, but we should have felt it at last, and aggravated 
a thousand fold. The theory of Dr. Bollman, of pre- 
serving a certain equilibrium by regulating the issues 
of paper-money, is very beautiful ; its only defect is, 
th^t it cannot be put in practice, at least in litis country. 
Nature has placed a bar to the indefinite augmentation 
of the precious metals ; but we mnst place our faith in 
men, that the paper coinage will not be carried to excess. 

In speaking of the intendencies in their order, I shall 
begin with that of CnARCAa, (or La Plata,) as being also 
the seat of the audiencia. It is bounded on the north by 
Cochabamba, on the west and south by Potosi, and on 
the east by Santa Cruz de la Sierra, (or Puno,) and is 
divided into the following subordinate jurisdictions : 
Cinti, Yamparaes, Tomina, Paria, Oruro, and Carangas. 
The province Was conquered in 1538, by Pedro Anzures, 
one of the captains of Pizarro, who founded the present 
city of La Plata, on the ruins of the Indian town of 
Chuquisaca. The audiencia was established in 1559; 
and being the supreme court of these important inten- 
dencies, it is much resorted to from other parts of Upper 
Peru. There are said to be upwards of live hundred 
lawyers, and a proportionate train of officers and per- 
sons connected with the law. There are also said to 
be a number of learned and eminent men; as it is, in 
fact, one of the principal seats of learning in South 
America. The clergy are possessed of great riches, and 
are very numerous. The jurisdiction of the archbis^hop 
extends over the whole viceroyalty, excepting Cuyo, 
wliich belongs to the diocese of Santiago. 

In tlic district of Tomina, which lies to ttve aoxiSti-c'a.^iV., 
the cJJmafc in warmer, but has some toe commSx^ -*Rv^a>.'o. 
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its jurisdiction. Considerable numbers of bomed cattle 
are raised here, and there is some manufacture of leather. 
In the district of Cinti, vines are cultivated and produce 
large revenues to the iuhabitants. The province of 
Yamparaes, is chiefly agricultural, and produces wheat, 
barley, maize, and fruits ; with which it supplies the 
two cities of La Plata and Potosi. In Paria and Ca- 
rangas, besides having mines, some parts raise a great 
number of sheep, and have numerous flocks of alpachus, 
vicunas, and guanacos. lo some of the other districts, 
the sugar cane is cultivated. The Pilcomayo, and tri- 
butary streams, water a considerable portion of the in- 
tendency. 

The jurisdiction of Oruro, although included in the 
intendency, having a municipality of its own, ismnchleas 
dependent than the others. It has been much celebrated 
for its gold mines,* and of silver, very productive. The 
situation of the city is advantageous in several respects. 
From its situation on the great road from Buenos Ayres 
to Lima, its vicinity to Arica on the Pacific, and facility 
of crossing tho Cordillera, which is much broken hero, 
it had become tho centre of the interior trade. During 
the present war, it has be^n occupied as the principal 
military depot of upper Peru. According to Helms, 
there is an exceUentroad to Vilcanota, four hundred miles 
towards Lima ; and from that place, a good road might 
be mad^ across the mountains, and then along the coast 
to the capital of lower Peru. It is stated by Mr. Pazos, 
(to whose work I must refer the reader, for much interest- 
ing information), "that there is not a single work of 
public improvement, performed by Spaniards to be found ; 
no public roads, no bridges, no establishments of com- 
merce, nor improvements of navigation. In this fine 
country, where nature is never idle, and where the choicest 

" It is said tLerc arc also tin mines. 
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productions of the globe grow almost spontaneonsly, the 
hand of the Spaniard has never been employed, except- 
ing in torturing the bowels of the earth for gold, to sa- 
tiate the lust of his avarice, or in oppressing the natives 
of the country, to gratify his pride." There arc some 
manufactures here ; the cattle and sheep of some of the 
districts are fine. 

The intendency of Potosi lies to the west and south 
of Charcas, extending to the Pacific ; the district of Ata- 
cama, is included within its jurisdiction. The province 
of Salta confines it on the south, it is divided into the 
following subordinate jurisdictions; Potosi, Chichas, 
Lipes, Atacama, Porco, Chayaiita, Tarija. 

The district of Atacama lies between Chili and the 
long narrow Peruvian province of Arica. Between it 
and the settled parts of Chili, there are the deserts of 
Atacama; which form a very serious obstacle to the 
communication between Chili and Peru. The, only port 
is that of Cobija ; frequented by fishermen and coasting 
vessels. The copper mines of Concho are well known ; 
the copper hammers for the use of the mines of Peru, 
are manufactured here. 

Lipes, along the sides of the western Andes, and south 
of Oruro, has rather a cold climate; grain and fruit, 
therefore, do not thrive so well ; but it abounds in cattle, 
particularly in those which are native, as the vicuna, 
alpacas, guanacos, and lamas.* These animals are 
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* These native animals are said to be a species of tLe sheep ; and 
itisBtated, in a curious and iDteresting paper in the Senianiu-io, Uiat 
they will breed indiscriminalcly with each other, and (he common 
sbeep. iTho paper abcwa the practicability of dumenlicatiDg thesp 
animals, in tiie low provinces, by crotsing the breed. For an account 
of these valnable animals, 1 refer the reader to Molina's CliUi, to Aza- 
n, and to the recent work of Mr. Pozos, p. 335. The following con- 
stitute the principal ililference between them ;^l«t, Tlw \«nw.fl.^&. 
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couimoi], iiowever, to Ihe wliole extent of the Cordilleras, 
in the more elevated regions. In the plains are found 
salt, saltpetre, aud sulpliitr. 

Ckickas is one of the most extensive jnrisdictions 
of Potosi. It stretches east and west nearly three 
hundred miles; pait of the delightfnl valleys of Ta- 
rija, being included on the east. The greater part of 
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alpaca are doniestii* animals. TJie lama is about the size of tlie rtag, 
and of diflercnt colours — white, brown, and blSck. AIIliong;h H»ine- 
limcs called the American camel, tha resemblance is not str[kin^. It* 
flesh is equal to mutton. The wool long and coftno: the Indians 
make tbair olothlag of the wool of tlte wild lania. Its burthen is 
135lb ; its Bioticin slow, gait majestic, carrjing tlio head high in 
the air. The neck is long oud slender, as appears by tlit: drawing 
ivhicb accomjiauies the travels of Sobrcviela. It Is employed in tran- 
sporting (he sperie arross the rui^gcd paths of the monntains. 
It .was the hrjist of burthen of the Indians, in the time of the 
Incai. Its temper is mild and gentle. The alpaca is Bmaller than 
the lama; colonr white, black, and sometimes sj^ottcd: its flc^ 
is said not to be eaten. Its wool is fiae andl valnable. S. The 
guanaco is smaller than the alpaca; its colour a pale red, like tbe rose 
tlried in the siin; the belly and legs white; the wool uncommonly 
tine ; it is not domesticated, but frequents the most rude and inac- 
cessible parts of the Cordillera, and is extremely fleet. 3. The 
Vienna is of the same size with the guanauo ; somewhat taller than 
the common slieep ; colour dark brown, with white belly and legs : it 
is more vigorous in the elevated, than in the low and temperate situa- 
tions ; Ihe wool finer in those inhabiting Uic higher parts. The 
vicuna, and guanaco, inhabit the elevated regions where no other 
animal can live. They are numerous in Hie Cordillera of Chili ; 
flocks of several hundreds are seen together, like sheep. They arc 
killed for their wool by the hunters ; but are easily domesticated. 
The wool is, perhaps, the finest in the world ; being as soft and glossy 
as silk, which is not lost by being dyed. The hetoar %tone is found 
in this animal. The s1iecp-skin seen by Lewis and Clark, on their 
passage across the rocky mountains, were, in all probability, from 
of these animals. 
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Chichas, is high and cold, and its agricuUure is 
scarcely sufScieiit for its inhabitants. To make amends, 
it abounds in valnaWe mines of gold and silver; those 
of Suipacha, have become celebrated by the defeat 
of the royalists, during the present revolution. Great 
numbers of goats and asses are reared in this pro- 
vince, and form an important article of trade with 
the other provinces. The road from Buenos Ayres 
to Potosi, passes through this district, and also se- 
parates it from the jurisdiction of Tdrija. 

This district is one of the most celebrated in Pern 
for its great fertility and beauty, and is almost exclu- 
sively agricultural. It produces wheat, maise, cocoa, 
grapes, flax, and the herb of Paraguay. That its pro- 
duce is not in proportion to the fecundity of the soil, 
IS to be ascribed to the want of a sufficient demand in 
the neigliouring provinces. " San Bernardo is .situated 
in a delightful plain, well supplied with water, is very 
fertile, but exclusively appropriated to tlic culture of 
maise, and tlie rearing of swine. San Lorenzo, at the 
foot of the mountains, enjoys a similar temperature 
and fertility. The valley of Vermejo is indifferently 
peopled, and there is room for new settlers. Its tem- 
perature is warm and moist ; it i.s adapted to the rear- 
ing of cattle, as well as the culture of olives, canes, 
and a variety of planis and productions which are 
not to be found in other parts of the dependencies 
of Tarija." Large flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle, 
are reared in its abundant pastures. The exportation 
of homed cattle, alone, to the other provinces, exceeds 
ten thousand head ; worth eight dollars each. The in- 
habitants are represented by Helmes, as leading a most 
indolent and inactive life, passing the greater part of 
their lime beneath the shade of their huts, in imitation 
of the people of Tucuman. But the revolution has pro- 
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duced a ver^ considerable change in their character ; 
numerous parties of Guerillas harrass the Spaniards, 
who are in possession of the capital, and hardly ever 
siiifer them to appear beyond its precincts. It is inter- 
sected by a number of rivers, which fall into the Pilco- 
mayo and Vermejo. 

The district of Ckayanta aud Porco, situated to the 
north of Potosi, rear large flocks and herds ; but the 
climate is rather too cold for successful cultiTatioa. 
The chinchillas, whose skins are well known in com- 
merce, are very abundant in this district. 

The city of Potosi, so famous for its mines, is situated in 
this jurisdiction, in latitude nineteen degrees thirty minutes 
south, and sixteen hundred and fifty miles from Buenos 
Ayres, twelve hundred &om Lima, and three himdred 
from the Pacific. It is built on a sterile mountain, which 
is about eighteen miles in circumference. The poptda- 
tionof this place was estimated at one hundred thousand 
souls, including the slaves and others, employed in 
working the adjacent mines. Since these have ceased to 
yield so abundantly, the population has diminished more 
than one half. The churches of Potosi surpass all 
others in the world in riches; during the revolutionary 
struggle, they have been respected by both parties. The 
houses of the wealthy are furnished in the most magni- 
ficent manner. " The militia of the place," says Helms, 
"madcawretchedappearancc, without uniforms, without 
field-pieces, and one half of them parading with wooden 
muskets." About twelve miles to the south of Potosi, 
are the hot springs ; which are resorted to by some for 
health, and by others for amusement. The mint is a 
splendid edifice, and its coinage said to be superior to 
that of Santiago or Lima. The markets are as abun- 
dantly supplied as those of New York, or Philadelphia, 
and for very moderate prices. The climate is cool when 
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compared to the valley below; but the houses are with- 
out chimnies or tires. The population of Polosi was 
wasted by tlie insurrection of Tupac and Amaru, 
during the bloody conflict which then prevailed. Tliis 
city is the centre of the interior trade, and is a great place 
of business ; a^ it is much irequentcd by strangers, it is 
a place of gaiety and dissipation- The owners of mines 
are prodigal to excess, and their habits are essentially 
different from those of merchants, agriculturists, or ma- 
nufacturers. No where is gaming carried to such length 
as in mine coimtrics ; the business of mining, itself, is a 
species of it, and the card or billiard tables, are only 
varieties of the occupation. The following are the prin- 
cipal mines of tlie iotcndency of Potcsi. Tho.se of sil- 
ver are Guariguari, Machacamarca, Siposo, Charicori, 
Maragua, Ocuri, Titiri, Anllagas, Force, Coroma, Tom- 
bi, Ubina, Chocaya, San Vincente, Serrillos, Portuga- 
lite, Esmoraca, and Lipes ; of gold, Capacirca, Amaya- 
pampa, Choqueuta, Abenuigu, Terca, Rio Blauco, Tali- 
ua, and Libilibi ; copper in Ataca, and lead in Moxo. 
Each of these names designate merely the metallic ridges 
and mountains, and not the names of mines really worked ; 
which might be much more numerous. Many of the 
richest mines are no longer worked, from the want of 
sufficient skill to free them from tlie water. 

La Paz is the most northern of these intendencies. 
It is bounded on the north by the country of the Ama- 
zons and the intendency of Cusco, and on the west, by 
that of Arequipa, on the east, by Cochabamba and 
Moxos. It is divided into the subordinate districts of. 
La Paz, Pacages, Cica-Cica, Chulumaiii, Omasuegos,. 
Larecaja, and Apolobamba. The western part of the 
intendency include* the celebrated lake of Titiaca; the 
only .on,6. ju SOBtll AlWaicq wUcksm. IKQPerJy; bfi^ODta, , 
-TtOfcti^.-Oit-ifici -.rff Httn'lS^ii/OT'f '.111 ■i(r.i«oit> .i:.llu 
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pared to ours. It is two hundred and forty miles in 
len^, and on an average, thirty in width ; of great depth, 
but subject to sudden flaws of wind, which rush down 
from the mountains and raise dreadful storms. To the 
east the intendency includes the eastern Cordillera and 
its declif itiea, and then descends into the vast fertile 
plains of Moxos, which stretch towards the Portuguese 
possessions, and are traversed by the great branches of 
the Amazon- The western Cordillera is much broken 
from the western shores of the lake to Arequipa, distant 
seventy-tive miles ; at present there ib nothing but a mule 
road, thoi^h a carriage road might easily be made. The 
eastern Cordillera is an immense unbroken ridge, whose 
summits arc covered mth snows; it has occasional 
peaks, which, in height, might vie with that of Chimbo- 
razo. The principal pass is that of Chulumani. 

The city of La Paz does not yield in opulence and 
population to Potosi or Chuquisaea. It is situated on 
tiie banks of the Chokeeago, a branch of the Amazon, 
and at the foot of one of tite Cordilleras, and trom its 
sheltered position, is screened from the bleak cold air, 
frost, snow, and hail, not uncommon, from the vicinity 
of the lofty peaks of the Cordilleras in this quarter. 
Other parts, similarly sheltered, produce all the fruits and 
vegetables of hot or temperate climates ; while in the moun- 
tainous parts, there are lai^e woods of valuable timber, 
but infested with wild beasts ; and oc the heaths are 
found guanacos, vicunas, and European cattle. The 
city contains a college for the education of those de- 
signed for civil or ecclesiastical employment; but it is 
spok^i of as a very indilferent institution. The markets 
of La Paz are well supplied. The lake and the oc«an 
furnish an abtmdance of fresh fish ; wheat is brought 
from Cochabamba, and other districts of Peru; sugiir, 
coffee, chocolate, are brought from the neighbouring -(Us- 
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tricts, Tbeie are vmeyards ia the neighbourhood, from 
which some wine is made, but there is always a plentifiil 
supply from the coast of the Pacific. It was in the river 
at this place, that an extraordinary mass of virgin gold 
was found by an Indian, while bathinf^, and valued at 
eleven thousand dollars. The city suftered considerably 
in the insurrection of Tupac Amaru, but had begun to 
Sourish, when, in 1808, the fire of the revolution was 
kindled here, and has been the scene of the most fearfti! 
and desperate struggles. The manifesto of indepen- 
dence of Buenos Ayres, states, that the wells were 
poisoned by the royalists, and that a barrack containing 
fliree hundred pEttriot soldiers, was treacherou^y blown 
up ; it is also stated, that great cruelties were committed 
by Goyneche, by whom the revolution was suppressed ; 
that the same scenes of carnage and butchery occurred 
here, as at Santa I'ec de Bogota, where the bloody Moril- 
lo perpetrated his barbarous and savage butcheries. 

Pacages coataios a great number of silver mines, 
lies along the western Cordillera, and is in general too 
cold for grain; the inhabitants therefore apply them- 
selves to the breeding of cattle for the supply of some 
of the neighbouring provinces. 

Cica-Cica is anestensive district; its climate various. 
As in other districts of Peru, there are mines of gold 
and silver. In the village of Ayoayo, there is a salt 
spring, at which great quantities of salt, of a very su- 
perior quality, are produced. The coca is cultivated 
here extensively. This is a plant whose leaves are pre- 
pared and dried for the purpose of chewing ; it has been 
called "the tobacco of the Indians." It is indispensable 
to the cc»nfort of tlie Indian miners of all Peru ; im- 
mense quantities are therefore consumed. 

Cftufnnuini is situated to the east of the city of La Paz : 
it ia chiefly celebrated for its plantations of coca or 
F2 
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betel.* Coffee is also cultivated here, but not exten-> 
sirely ; chocolate being much more in use. The coca of 
this province, is said to be the best in America. The 
colder parts of the district feed large flocks of sheep. 

Omasuegos lies along the eastern side of lake Titicaca, 
(or Chucuito.) The air is somewhat cold, and, there- 
fore, unfavourable to the production of grain, which de- 
fect is amply compensated by the great number of cattle. 
The Indians who live along the borders of the lake, carry 
on a trade in fish, with the other provinces, and are very 
industrious in improving these advantages. A remark- 
able wall is seen in this district, of thirty miles in length, 
' ^tending from the region of perpetual snow, down to 
tile edge of the lake ; constructed, it is supposed, for the 
same purpose with that of China, and may be ranked 
among the vast number of interesting remains of anti- 
quity to be met with throughout all upper Peru, and parti- 
cularly in the vicinity of this celebrated lake. A part of 
the quicksilver mines of Coabilque (supposed to be 
equal to that of Huancavelica, in lower Peru,) is si- 
tuated in this district They were not permitted to be 
worked, for what cause is not known. The mines of 
Huancavelica, fell in some years before the revolution, 
and the supply had to be made up from different parts 
of Europe ; a principal cause of the diminution in the 
products of the mines, is the want of quicksilver; with- 
out which, they cannot be worked. The intendency of 



* It is stated bj Pazos, tbat the sale of this article of first neces- 
sity for all Pera, in the city of La Paz, wher($ the commerce centres, 
amounts to the enormous sum of ^ve. millionifj He mentions one 
estate alone, whose annual revenue is sixty or seventy thousand- 
dollars. The coca is almost peculiar to La Paz, af the matte is to 
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La Paz, having been so frequently tiie seat of war, dm-iiig 
the present contest, may accoant for their not working 
tlie mines of Coabilquc. The lakeof Titicaca, contains 
a number of beautiful islands ; one of which was a 
mountain, but levelled by the Incas. Manco Capac is 
fabled to have first appeared here, and in memory of the 
event, the magnificent Temple of the Sun, so much ce- 
lebrated, was raised on this islai,d. The temple con- 
tained vast riches, as it was the Mecca of the Peravians ; 
all who visited it leaving valuable presents. On the 
conquest of the country, all these riches were thrown 
into the lake, in order to disappoint the rapacity of the 
conquerors. The island produces fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables, and possesses fine pastures. This lake will, 
in time, be the means of carrying on a most extensive 
bade with the provinces of Peru, and will greatly as- 
sist the communication with the Pacific, One day or 
other, the whole of this table land, capable of support- 
ing the population of France, will be attracted to 
the shores of the Pacific, through its means ; and from 
the Pacific, what further directions might be given 
to its vast wealth, by the help of steam-boats, may, per- 
haps, be rash to conjecture. If there should be a free 
passage from Tehuantepec to Guasecualco, in the gidph 
of Mexico, one might go in thirty or forty days from 
the city of Washington to La Paz, which would be 
much more wonderful than a regiJar line of stage coaches 
from Washington to Mexico, as suggested by Hum- 
boldt. 

Laricaja is the most extensive district of the inten- 
dency, being three hundred and fifty miles in length, by 
ninety in breadth, it is extremely rugged, and the cli- 
mate infinitely various, from the circumstance of there 
not being any great extent of country of the same elev— 
F 3 
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tion. It is full of rapid mountain streams, with ntnne- 
rous cataracts, which flow into the Beni, a very impor-i 
tant branch of the Amazon. Several valuable goIdmineM' j 
are worked, but like every other district of Peru, in tt | 
limited degree compared to what they might bo made t4t i 
produce. Gold is found in the river Tipnani, embodied 
in clay, ib lumps recioirins; merely to be melted down und 
CEist into plates or ingotti. At this town the Beni loaeil 
its rapid current, and is as navigable as the Ohio at Pittas 
bargh. The reduced Indians below, frequently come ta 
this place in their canoes, and daring the insmrection of ' 
Tupac Amru, a Spaniard deacended this river witb 
enormous treasures, which he pat on board a Portuguese 
vessel, and carried to Spain. The couiitry at Tupua-' ' 
nir, according to Pazos, becomes level, " and stietcliwl i 
off towards the north and cast, into expanded plainrt 
covered with forests, atid exhibiting gentle undulations 
of hiUs cluUied in luxuriant vegetation. From the top 
of the mountain of Silla near Tupuaui, tlic river is esn 
tremely open towards the north and east. I do not ima-* , 
gine that a finer country can be presented to the humad 
eye; and when we consider that in the neighbourhood' , 
are mines of gold, the ricliness of wliich has never beat 
explored; that there are groves of costly woods, an^ 
forests of the finest timber trees, with a soil of grea* ' 
fertility, and capable of producing all the various prth 
ductions of the earth, not excepting the cinnamon and' 
spi&es of tlie Indian isles ; and that all these things ard ' 
seated at the head and on the borders of water navigabld 
to the Atlantic ocean ; we mnst be satisfied that the bright- 
est visions of fancy can scarcely pourtray, to the futnr^ 
rulers of this favoured country, its importanee to the 
commerce of the United States, the changes which will 
be wrought by its independence in the political ecoDO^ 
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my of nations ; in short the floods of wealth which will 
roll down the broad basin of the Amazon and iU tribu- 
tary streams to enrich the world." 

Apohbamba, a province of very considerable extent, 
but thinly inhabited, chiedy by civilized Indians, and a 
few Spaniards and Creoles, who own largo estates. Tho 
cocoa of this country is in very high repute. Rice, cot- 
1 wax, are amon^ its staples. This district does 
not properly lie la alto Peru, it ia in the low country on 

e eastern side of the eastern ridge, and borders on the 
vast and fertile plains of Amazonia. 

Each of these minor jurisdictions, or districts, con- 
tains a number of other subdivisions; or rttther of 
tovms and villages, as the country is in general 
settled in that maimer, and not by a scattered popu- 
lation, as in the United States. The minor districts 
enumerated, have also a very considerable extent of 
territory. In speaking of countries at a great distance, 
tenitorial space appears to dwindle into comparative 
insigaificance ; there is scarcely any one of these dis- 
tricts, which is not as large a^ the state of Dela- 
ware, or Jersey, and several equal in size to Mary- 
land, or Fennsylvania. The iutendencies witlun which 
they are comprised, are of equal extent with our 
largest states, not to speak of the yaat country, or 
wilderness, which lies between the eastern ridge of 
the Cordilleras and the territory of Portugal, and the 
river Paraguay. None of the inteiidencies spoken of, 
exceed that of La Paz in importance, either with re- 
spect to position, or tho value of their products. Be- 
tides the coca, and its excellent cacao," it produces a 
great abundance of cofTec. The vine and the sugar- 
cane, rice, and cotton, are equally suited to its soil and 
climate. The Peruvian bark is one of the most abun- 
dant productions. Nearly all the streams wMch de- 
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sccnd from tlie eastern Cordillera, flow over snnd^, 
with which are mingled particles of gold, and' nearly 
all its ridges coiitaiu veins of this precicms metal. 

■ There are also silver mines in Caquisiri, Caquin^ora, Ma- 
chaca) Berengiiela, TiagTiaiiaco, and Acacachi, There 
are some emerald mines ia Caquiaveri, native coppeir 
in Coraguara, and a mine of quicksilver in Guarina. Bo- 
sides this mineral wealth, its fertile plains and slopes 
are. coveired with domestic flodts, and ahundance of 
game surpaseing all the other provinces. 

The fourth intendency, that of Gochabamba, has 
been described Tvith minuteness hya German philo- 
sopher," at least as to its natural liistory and pro- 
ductions. It is situated to the sonth of La Paz, and 
borders on the district ©f Santa Cruz tie la Sierra on 
the east. It is separated on the south, from Cbarcas, 
by the Rio Grande, and a chain of mountains, of great 
elevation, form a barriers on the north; its western 
boundary is the Cordillera of the coast, and it ex- 
tends to the vast plains of Chiquitos, on Uie east ; 
towards which it gradually slopes ofl', forming an in- 
clined plane, whose highest point of elevation is the 
summit of the Cordillera. Its base is the level track 
which stretches across the Paraguay, and Parana, 
towards the Atlantic. It possesses, therefore, every 
soil and climate of the world ; on the eastern side of 
the Cordillera, there is a great abondaace of mineral 
wealth in the declivities of the mountains and plains 
beneath; in the highest regions of the mountains, 

-^rC' are great numbers of the native sheep; in the 
more temperate regions, an abundance of maize, -barley, 
wheat, vines, olives, and all the fruits of the old world, 
are produced. The luxuriance of vegetation, is in pro- 
portion to the distance from the summit of the moun- 
tains; at the same elcvatiou with those of the BraziJ, 
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the vegetation is precisely the same ; trees and plants 
innumerable cover the soil with prodigions abtmdance, 
and fill the air with fragrance and salubrity. Nature 
here displays her creative power in all its beauty and 
variety: this fertile soil produces the palm, the pine- 
apple, the banana and its various species, cocoa, Pera- 
vian bark, the sugar-cane, and cotton. I ref^r the 
reader to an interesting paper of Mr. Haenk, publish- 
ed in the appendix to the work of Azara. Coacha- 
bamba is considered one of the most industrious and 
agricultural proVince.s of upper Peru ; its principal 
staplea are wheat and maizcj which it exports to 
neighbouring districts ; the soil is said to yield from 
.sixty to a hundred for one. In its district of Valle 
Grande; considerable quantities of tobacco are raised. 
Peruvian bark, cocoa, and indigo, are amongst its 
products. Its forests produce a variety of woods 
adapted to cabinet work, and considerable quantities 
of furniture are made by the inhabitajjta. There are 
aJso manufactures of green glass, with which some of 
the neighbouring provinces are supplied. Coarse cotton 
clofts are likewise manufactured, and sent to almost 
every part of Pent. There are also rich gold mines, 
but, at present, entirely neglected- Oropesa, or Co- 
chabamba, the capital, is a beautiful city, containing 
upwards of twenty-live thousand inhabitants, and situ- 
ated on a plain near the river Sacabo. The roads lead- 
ing into the city, are planted with lofty forest trees, re- 
sembling the finest avenues of Versailles ; in the vicinity 
there are extensive gardens, highly cultivated, and 
orchards of the finest fruits. 

The inhabitants are mestizos and cholos, and arc 
said to difl'er from the population of the other pro- 
vince, beuig taller, fairer, and geneTully better made. 
The fairness of the complexion of the mixed race, has 
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already been noticed in speaking of Paraguay, as a 
kind of phenomenoQ ; which is noticed by Azara, 
Funes, and , Pazos. Tlie inhabitantB of Cochabamba, 
have taken by far the most active part in tlie scenes 
of the revolution, of any of the provinces of Peru. They 
are said to be more intelligent than their neighbours, are 
not so much cooped up in towns and villages, and are 
represented to be industrious farmers and skilful me- 
chanics, and to possess much less inequality of fortune 
than ia usual in these provinces. 

Santa Cruz db la Sierka (or Puno,) is usually 
enumerated as one of the intendencies of Los Charcas ; 
but it is not mentioned as such in the Quia de Foras- 
teroi; and in Wilcock, it is said to be immediately 
dependent on the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres." This 
jurisdiction is also said to embrace the country of Chi- 
giiitos on the east, and of Moxos on the north; it is, 
therefoift of great extent, and includes numerous 
tribes of Indians, who do not acknowledge the Spa- 
nish dominion. Santa Cruz is divided into two dis- 
tricts; the first of the same name, the other called 
Misque ; which has, at present, a representative in 
congress. How far the Spanish power is established 
here, 1 do not know ; but a^ this country lies to the 
oast of the Andes, and is separated from Peru by 
those elevated mountains, it is possible that it may be 
free from Spanish control. A road was explored in 
the year 1791, (by the same Comejo who descended the 
Vennejo,) across the low country from Salta to Sanla 
Cruz ; thus avoiding the circuitous and mountainous 
route by Chuquisaca. The province of Misque is 
said to be very fertile, and produces great abundance 
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of com, sugar, grapes, bees-wax, and honey. Great 
quantities of the latter are procured by the inhabitants 
of the countries bordering on the Gran Cbaco and 
Chiqnitoii, from the wild beea which hive in the neigb* -i 
bouring forests. ITie district of Santa Cruz was set* ' 
tied, as has been mentioned, by Nndo de Chaves, in 
1558, by reducing sixty thousand Indians, chiefly of-! 
the Moxos tribe. The vast forests which stretch to* 
wards Paraguay, and the overflowing of the lake Xa* 
rayes into the country of the Chiquitos, to what di»* <^ 
tance westward is not well knon-n, renders it almost int* 
possible to penetrate with any considerable force to Pa-* 
raguay in that direction ; but it is a matter of surpriso'ij 
to me, that no attempt ha^ been made by the royalists* ' 
who have possession of Potosi and La Plata, to descend- -I 
the Pilcomayo ; which is well known to be navigablv J 
without any inteiraption. 

The district of Moxos, lacludes an area of four hun*t| 
dred and liily miles from north to south, and six bun- < 
dred from east to west. A few Spanish settlements and' 
missions are scattered over this extensive country, and 
which is capable of supporting an immense populatiom . j 
The Indians are, generally, reckoned amongst the Indiot''^ 
Fieles, or converted Indians, but the sovereignty i 
Spain over them is precarious, and of btUe valuef^ 
the only govemroent which at present exists i 
litary. The air is hot and moist, on account of thsll 
many rivers and large forests which tliis provinc*'-«4 
contains. Its climate i^, in every respect, tropical..' 
The cocoa of Moxos is said to be the best in the< 
world. 

Chiquitos, in climate and productions, resembles tho^ 
district just described. The Jesuits succeeded in esta-' 
blishln^ and In converting some of the Indian tribes 
in the same manner with those of Paraguay. In 



173'2, lliey had iw>'ea villages, which were flourishing, 
and situated in a delightful country. These ludiaus, 
since the ex-ptUbion of the Jesuits, have not lost the 
eirilization which they acquired; they are iudustrions 
cultivators and manufacturers. Their cotton fabrics 
are of a much liner kind than usual in these countries ; 
their cabinet-work is also well spoken of. They ex- 
cel in making musical instruments ; such as organs, 
harps, and violins, and pluy them with skill. The 
priests who succeeded tlie Jesuits, it is said, have fol- 
lowed nearly the same plan in the government and 
domestic economy at first established over them, which 
may account for the dilfcrence between their missions 
and those established on the Paraguay. The cliniiite 
of these provinces is like that of the East Indies ; half 
yearly alternations of dry and rainy seasons. Among 
their products are ciimamon, ginger, Peruvian bark, gum 
copal, and a variety of raisins and balsams. 

I have now completed the geographical sketch of 
the upper provinces, and though 1 have done little 
more than select some of their more striking features, 
enough has been said to shew their importance. These 
rich provinces, lying between the seventeenth and 
twenty-second degrees of south latitude, and which, at 
present, contain a million aud a half of civilized inha- 
bitants, possess a greater quantity of mineral wealth 
tJian all the rest of the continent, or perhaps than the 
whole world beside. 

The great diminution of theproduce of the mines, 
since their first discovery, is to be ascribed to the fol- 
lowing causes.* 1. The decrease of the Indian popu- 



* The produce of tbe mioes has been gradually dimiiiishiag 
since the first century of llicir disrovcry. If I were lo mate an 
eatimnlc, I aliould say tLnt Ihey had diiuinishcrl to one cUlli itS ItiLir 
ftrrocramoutit. 
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latioD, and llie great ainclioratiun of their treafmeiit. 
The conquerors sacrificed them by thousands in the uo-; 
wholesome damps of the mines, where they were ni^cd 
to their tasks like beasts : at present they are only forced 
to work in those which belong to the king. Tlie cold air 
of the mountainous regions in which the mines are si- 
tuated, is extremely injurious to the constitution of those 
who come from the warm vallies below ; the fumes of 
arsenic and antimony, are still more deleterious. Five 
times the number of Indians were formerly employed ia_ | 
tvorking the mines, the Spaniards, at an early period, 
despising every other pursuit ; but the increase of civi- 
lized population in the country, and the demand for 
other articles, at home and abroad, have diverted a con- 
siderable portion of industry to a different channel. 2. 
Experience of the uncertain and precarious profits of 
mining, the extravagance, luxury, and ruin attendant on 
it, has, also contributed to bring other employments into 
better repute. There appears to be something like a 
surfeit of mining, and agriculture has come in vogue ; 
the profits of which, though not so great, are less pre- 
carious ; mines in agricultural dis(ncts are therefore neg- 
lected. The number of mines known at present, is 
much greater than during tlie first century, but the de-. 
lirium no longer prevails. There is no kind of doub^ ' 
but that the mines of gold and silver are inexhaustible ; 
but the circumstances which caused them at first to be 
worked, prevail in a much less degree. Their producQ 
must still, however, be in proportion to the extent to 
which they are worked, and the skill of the miners, and 
not limited by the quantity they are capable of pro- 
ducing. Fortunately, the ores of gold and silter ai;e 
found in smaller quantities than iron, or other mineraU, 
and the working of them is much more unhealthy, preca- 
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tious and expensive.* Bnt we have seen fhat^ even in 
this country^ although some have made very large for- 
tunes by iron woiks^ a much greater number have been 
ruined. 3. The quantity of metal produced from the 
mines, is dependant on the quantity of quicksilver, of 
which there must be a limited supply. Here, there- 
fore, is another check to the Indefinite increase of the 
precious metals. Some of the mines, it is true, do not 
require it, such as that .of Xay a cota, where the silver 
was chiisselled out, or the papas of Atacama, where 
lumps of pure silver were dug out of the sand ; these, 
however, are 'either extremely precarious, or soon ex- 
hausted. 4. The richest mines are, in the end, invaded 
by water, and it requires vast sums to keep them clear ; 
but, from the want of skill, they are abandoned at the 
moment when they promise most. Even in the opera- 
tion of separating the metal, (according to Helms,) by 
adopting a more carefol and scientific method, the 
amount might be doubled. It is a fact well known, that 
the ore is continually forming. In those mines which 
were agaiin opened many years after having been aiban- 
doned, fliis was found to be the case— pieces of wood 
were discovered with veins of silver- running through 
them. Ulloa, in vol. 2, p. 15, after stating the fact, in- 
dulges in some curious speculations on this subject. He 
is inclined to ascribe thi& effect as well to the natural re- 
production of the metal, as to subterranean fires ; the 
greater part of this country being volcanic. This is a 
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• '^ Tbo tii«ber fit lobe ^unployed xa^e jnachlnQiy f»f the loiuei 
(^Potosi is brought from Tacnnuui. A diigle stick has pout a thoi^ 
tencl dollars.'* I'HlcoGk, p. \4^. 
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subject much better understood in modem chemistry. 
5. The present state of Soudi America is so obvious a 
cause of the diminution in the produce of the mines^ 
that it scarcely requires to be noticed. I am inclined 
to think that this is only now beginning to be fdt, as 
there were^ previous to the revolution^ immense sums in 
bullion in the possesion of individuals in Peru and 
Mexico^ and which have been carried to the mint. ^ 

The inhabitants throughout the whole of thi3 elevated 
region^ extending to the Isthmus of Darien^ have no ex- 
ports^ or comm^rce^ besides the precious metals^ ex- 
cepting a small quantity of cocoa^ Peruvian bark^ vicuna 
wool^ and chinchilla skins ; industry is^ therefore^ un- 
known^ and ignorance is its inseparable companion* The 
precious metals constitute the staple commodity of 
Peru^ and must suffice to procure the necessaries and 
luxuries of life to all its inha1)itants ; although they arq 
worked without skilly and the miners are uot protected 
by just and equitable laws. 
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AUDIENCIA OF CHARCAS. 

Intendbncy op Charcas. 

S116. dMricfi. Inditm erefMd£d. iniiam hutuJed. CWTowm. 

Charcas, 16,000 16,000 16»000 Clm^cas. 

Cinti, 25,000 60,000 12,000 Ciiiti. 

Taoiparaes, •• 12,000 40,000 

Tomina 12,000 40,000 

Paria, 13,000 50,000 

Oruro, 6,000 15,000 15,000 Oruro, 

Carangas, •••• 8,000 25,000 

• 92,000 246,000 

Intbndenct of Potosi. \ 

Potosi» 14,000 35,000 35,000 Potosi. 

Atacama, «••• 8,000 30,000 

Lipcs, ••• 8,000 20,000 

Porcor ....•• 15,000 180,000 

Clyayanta, •••• 40,000 100,000 

86,000 315,000 

Intbndenct of La Paz. 

La Paz, •••••• 14,000 40,000 40,000.1^ Paz. 

Pacages, 60,000 90,000 

Cica-Cica, • • • • 20,000 60,000 

Chulumani, •» 15,000 50,000 

Omasuegos, •• 30,000 60,000 

Laricaya, •••• 25,000 65,000 12,000 Zorate. 

Apolobamba, • • 5,000 35,000 

169,000 400,000 

INTILNDENCT OP CoCHABAMBA. 

Cochabamba,** 30,000 100,000 25,000 Oropera* 

Sacaba, 15,000 60,000 

Tupicari, ••.• 30,000 100,000 

Arque, 10,000 35,000 

Palca, 6,000 20,000 

Clisa, 35,000 100,000 

Misque, 8,000 20,000 

Valle Grande, 30,000 100,000 

• 164,000 535,000 

510,090 1,496,000 

Santa Cruz, Moxos, and Chiquitos • • • • 220,000 

1,716,000 
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The population of these provinces, therefore, exceeds 
a million and a half, including Indians ; and exclusive of 
them, half a million. After deducting from this number, 
one-lifth for the monastic orders and the Old Spaniards, 
with their adherents among the nobility, there will be 
left between three and four hundred thousand ready and 
willing to support the cause of independence, exclusive 
of Indians, who may safely be counted on when they can 
conanlt their inclinations; but whose extreme ignorance 
and the slavish state in which they have been kept, 
render them of small account, compared to their num- 
bers. A successful battle kas, uniformly, turned the 
tide in favour of the patriots; -which proves, that the great 
mass of the people, in heart, are with thero, if it could 
be possible for a moment to doubt it. They hasten to 
join the patriot standard ; not so when the other party is 
successful ; even where they think themselves most 
firmly fixed, there eu'e|numerous parties of guerillas, which 
continually harrass them. If there appears to be a calm 
for a while, it is only the precursor of some desperate 
effort The longer the contest continues, the lliore for- 
midable they must inevitably become. 

From the foregoing estimate, it will appear, that the 
proportion of whites to the aborigines, is about one to 
five. But even amongst those regarded as whites, or Spa- 
niards, the proportion of mixt race must be very consider- 
able, a circumstance which tends to efface the line of dis- 
tinction between the Creoles and the natives, and to bring 
them nearer to each other in point of interest and feeling.* 
The case of the European Spaniard is very different ; 
he is hated by the creoIe on account of the advantages 



* The difference oflhacwtB in Soatb America is ofleH important 
than generally supposed in Europe. 
Vol. II. G 
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lie possesses from the circnmstance of being bom in 
Spain, while between the Enropedn and the Indian there 
is nothing to prodnce friendship or affection ; on the 
contrary, the Spaniard looks upon the poor Indian with 
haughty contempt, at the same time that he despises the 
Creole. Association and familiarity, independently of 
any ties of blood, naturally have a tendency to remove 
any thing like prejudice, or repugnance between the 
latter and the Indians. The lower classes of the Peru- 
vians, are not taught to read and write, and are, there- 
fore, in a state of extreme ignorance, and imder the in- 
fluence of the grossest superstition ; they are fit only for 
the lowest occupations ; few among thera have the bold- 
ness to conceive any original plan or design ; Ihoy plod 
on, in the " even tenor of (heir way," mth the same 
submission to their chiefs or rulers, as the Russian boor, 
or Chinese peasant. As respects a people of this de- 
scription, numbers are of very little importance ; when 
compared to men who think and act for themselves, they 
are what flocks and herds are to lions and tigers. They 
have strong attachments to their creole masters, and 
enter completely into their feelings of hatred to the Cha- 
pitoues, or Spaniards ; they are the domestic servants in 
the house of the Spanish Peruvians; they arc the tenants 
and labourers on their estates, and even where they live 
apart in their own villages, they look up to the protection 
of some Creole of wealth and influence- Negroes and 
mulattoes, form but a very small portion of the popula- 
tion; there are probably not more than two or three 
thousand of this class, in Upper Peru. This may be 
ascribed to the same cause why the number is so small 
in Mexico, the great number of Indian labourers, and 
the cheapness of laboiu. 
^ The laws of the Indies, professing to protect the In- 
dian, prohibit any one from trading with him beyond the 
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amount of fifty dollars, withoat tho consent of bis cliio&. 
This, and similar restraints on his actions, neccssarilyi 1 
tend to retain him in a state of pupilage. It was, thenw J 
fore, idle to talk of the Jesuits retaining their neophyte! 
is this state, because, on the expulsion of Iho Jesuits, 
their converts would only be turned over to a pnpilage 
much more SBvere. The illiterate Indians of Peru, have 
always been remarkable for tlieir honesty and fidelity^ 
It was observed by Sobreviella, " that of all the king's 
subjects in America, the Indians are the most afTectionate 
and devoted. Their ancestors," ho obser^'cs, " were 
very severely treated and oppressed, by the Spanish sol 
dicrs in the time of the conquest. These intrepid war- 
riors treated the Indians as their cerfs, and compelled 
them to cultivate the ground assigned them, and did not 
permit them to remove, or change their residence." The 
commanderies, the name given to this species of sub- 
jection, were, after a time, abolished ; the repartimentost 
succeeded, and were finally done away in 1779. The 
condition of the Indians, therefore, has greatly improved 
since tht; first conquest, and is partly to be attributed 
to the gradual progress of civilization, as well as to the 
intermixture of races. The first stages of improvement 
are always the longest and most tedious, but aller having 
made a certain progress, this improvement increases with 
a multiplied rapidity. lu all probability, the hunter of 
the Andes, like the hunter of the Alps, will remain 
through ages unchanged ; but the Indians residing in 
cities, or in thickly settled districts, will gradually ba 
lost and mingled with the European race. 

What will probably serve to keep them longer a dis - 
tinct people, is the recollection of their Incas, the golden 
age, which they cherish with a moumi\il pleasure. Their 
native airs, although ridiculed by Azara, are spoken of 
by intelligent travellers in Peru, as sweet and plalntiv*. 
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The descendants of the Spaniards, have borrowed this 
music, with many of the customs aud habits of the con- 
quered people. It is not the first example we have had, 
of conquerors receiving manners and customs from the 
conquered. Tlie circumstance, however, is important, as 
it tends to render them more distinct from the European 
Spaniards, as well as to wean their affection from Spain. 
The Indians still preserve all the incidents of the con- 
quest, in their dramatic representations, composed in 
metre, and, it is said, with pathos and eloquence. 

The supplications of Atahualpa for his life, from Pi- 
zarro, will long continue to draw floods of tears trom the 
Indians of Pern. They still preserve many of their re- 
ligious rites, intermingled with the Catholic worship ; 
and this, in all probability, must give a peculiar cast to 
the Catholic worship, even among the Creoles. 

There was one thing in which the conquerors were 
scrupulously cautious, and which has never been devi- 
ated from; this was, to prohibit them entirely, the use 
of Are arms. It was to these, the conquerors were in- 
debted for their success, and the preservation of their 
dominion required this superior advantage to be con- 
tinued. The Indians of Peru, therefore, are an unaimed, 
unwarlike peasantry. It is said, they are still as much 
afraid of fire-arms, as they were at (he period of the 
conquest; but when trained and disciplined, and inter- 
mixed in the ranks with Spanish soldiers, they gradually 
become accustomed to their use. They receive the fire 
of muketry with firmness, although they cannot stand the 
charge of the bayonet. As militia, they are good for 
nothing; and as guerillas, far inferior to the Creoles of 
the south of Salta, Tucuman, or Cordova, on account 
of their being inexpert horsemen; from the nature of the 
country they inhabit, they are but little accustomed to 
ride. Without the materials furnished by this class of 
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population, it would be utterly impossible for the Spa- 
niards to maiataiu the contest in upper Peru; but i 
writer, whom I have frequently quoted, in speaking j 
of this country, consoles himself by the reflection, that ] 
the Spaniards, in teaching the use of anns to the 
Indian population, are pursuing the very course that will j 
eventuate in the overthrow of their power. " If they are 1 
now ignorant of their rights, and the native dignity of I 
their character, and are made blind instruments in thd [ 
hands of their tyrants; at some future day, when the < 
light of knowledge shall break in upon them, they will 
burst asunder the bonds which now shackle them, and^ 
learning their rights, they will be able to protect them." 

The next cla^s in point of numbers, is that of Mestl-N 
zos and Cholos. The first, spring from the mixture of ^ 
the white and Indian, but not so far removed from the A 
Indians, as to be ranked in the class of Spaniards, al- 
though in their dress, manners, and language, no very 
essential difl'erence is perceived. They can generally 
read and write ; they carry on the small traffic of the 
country, are clerks and agents of one kind or other ; they - 
manage the large estates of the wealthy, but are seldom 
possessed of more than a moderate share of wealth; 
they are, of course, in a great measure, identifled with 
the Creoles, or Spanish Americans. The cholos come 
from a mixture of the mestizos and Indians : they are 
said to surpass all other classes, both in bodily strength 
and activity, and in native genius. They receive but 
little education, and speak indifferently the Indian and 
Spanisli. They are the mechanics, overseers of the 
mines, the bull-fighters, and engage in all hazardous un- 
dertakings, and in enterprises which require more than < 
usual strength or exertion. They are said to make ad- 
mirable soldiers, when trained and disciplined ; possess- 
G 3 
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ing coolness, courage, and iatrepidity. They have been 
the principal leaders ia the present rcvolutioti, and have 
made by far the greatest exertions to accomplish the in- 
dependence of the country; but, it is said, were, imfor- 
natcly possessed of but little influence with the other 
classes. The proportion which these two classes bear 
to the others, it is almost impossible to ascertain : the 
gentleman from whom I received my estimate,* assured 
me, that the inhabitants of pure blood, were not more 
than as one to fifteen ; as many of those who are ranked 
as Spaniards, have a greater or less portion of Indian 
blood in their veins. 

The Creoles constitute the third class in point of num- 
ber. These again are divided into the nobles; such as 
counts, marquisses, mayorasgos (or owners of fiefs,; 
and knights of diOcrent military orders. These, of course, 
hold the most conspicuous rank, in society ; especially 
as they inherit large fortunes from their ancestors, the 
first conquerors, and early adventurers. The eldest sons, 
who suceed to the estate, are, generally, but indifi"erently 
educated ; and from the want of suitable objects to en- 
gage their minds, pass their time in idleness and dissi- 
pation. The number of these nobles, however, in the 
viccroyalty of La Plata, is inconsiderable, when com- 
pared to Lower Peru. The younger sons, if possessed 
of an inclination to study, become curates, or lawyers, 
explorers of mines, or they bacome owners of haciendas, 
or plantations, where they pursue the different cultures of 
the country. There are, usually, a number of families 
of Indians, whose duties are similar to those of the pea- 
santry of Chili ; the young Indians are their domestic 



* He was a native of Pcni, aiitl had been a secrclHrj to ollc uf Ihn 
pjilriot grncrals. 
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servants. The higher clergy, as well as the monks and 
friars, in whose hands uomense wealth has been amassed, 
are, in general, Europeans ; but the secular clergy are 
Americans, and distinguished for their eloquence and 
learning;. They also apply themselves to the study and 
practice of the canon law, which is very profi^ble, from 
the nature of the ecclesiastical fuero, or privilege. Thus 
when we hear of the part taken by priests in the revolu- 
tion, it is necessary to understand that these are of the 
secular clergy ; men, in some degree, habituated to busi- 
ness, and but little under the influence of monkish super- 
stition. The clergy, both at Buenos Ayres and Peru, mani- 
fested a disposition to throw oiT the papal yoke, but were 
not seconded by sufficient liberality and intelligence 
among the people.* The profession of the la^v forms a 
very numerous corps in these countries ; and many of its 
members amass considerable fortunes. As legal pro- 
ceedings are chiefly carried on in writing, their written 
eloquence surpass their public spcEiking ; it is said, how- 
ever, that there is no deficiency in tlie oratory of the bar, 
but formed on tlie French style ; of course, artificial and 
rhetorical ; and having no juries to speak to, or an 
audience attracted for the sake of amusement, or by 
curiosity, it is not to be expected that their eloquence 
should be of a popular kind. 



* Among the lower classna of people, bi)lh in Peru and Ituenns 
Ayrcs, the iiiunhs possess great iiillufiice, nnd tiiko everjailTaiilHg^ 
of their ignoranee aad siiperititiun ; but ntnong the bigbcr clusca, 
and more enlightened part of the vonimunitj, llie sruiilar i:\erpj, or 
curates, who are their intimates and companions, are llie most in- 
Itiienlial. It it, perhaps, a fortunate ciroumstauec, that all liie secu- 
lar clergy, and great numbers of the regular*, shnnhl have Jiiincd the 
riivuhitiun ; as, in this manner, the superstitious fcurs of the igimrant, 
are rjuietcd »lien they son their clel^ leading Iho ntbtilioit against 
the king iiud tlic pope. 
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The Creoles, who are the most mimerous and enlighfen-' 
ed portion of the commonity, have a most inyeterate 
hatred to the Spaniards, whom they look upon as a set 
of needy adyenturers, *' seeking whom ttiey may devotir/' 
The magnificent and ostentations manner ki which the 
Creole loves to display his wealth, contrasted with the 
poverty and plainness of the Spanish adventurer, oc- 
casions him to be despised. The houses of the Creoles 
are splendidly furnished, and, as they are fond of a shew 
of learning and knowledge, the rich take a pride in dis- 
playing magnificent libraries. The greater part of their 
time, however, is spent in gaming and dissipation. The 
degree of luxury prevailing in Peru, is much greater than 
that at Buenos Ayres ; where property is more eqtially 
distributed among the people, and where there are no 
overgrown fortunes to justify the indulgence in ostenta- 
tious display or extravagance. 

The European Spaniards are the least in point of num- 
bers, but by no means the least in influence and im- 
portance. Their numbers are estimated at between 
eight and ten thousand in Upper Peru, besides those in 
the audiencia of Buenos Ayres. In this class is to be 
found the higher clergy, the officers of government, nu- 
merous expectants and adventurers, all, of course, de- 
voted to the king, and adhering closely together; the 
greater part illiterate and bigotted, but possessed of a 
knowledge of business, and more persevering and in- 
dustrious than the Creole. 

Such were the materials which composed the popula- 
tion of the audiencia of Los Charcas, on the breaking 
out of the revolution. Of the Creoles, the only portion 
inimical to it, was found among the wealthy landholders 
and nobility ; probably the greater part of this class (in 
itself, the least respectable or powerful, excepting 
through the immediate influence exercised by them 
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over their vassals and dependents), preferred their pre- 
sent state, to another in which they were not certain 
they would be gainers, and would probably lose. The 
higher clergy, and the Spaniards, formed perhaps an 
equal number, but were much more formidable aiemica. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the first dawn of the re- 
volution was hailed by a majority so overwhelming, that 
all opposition to it was bushed in silence. Its enemies 
were compelled to indulge their feelings in secret; oppo- 
sition dared not to raise its crest. The enemies of the 
revolution did not recover from their astonishment and 
dismay, until after the unfortunate battle of Huaqui, in 
which the patriots were defeated. They then roused 
themselves into activity, and set every engine to work for 
the purpose of extinguishing the revolutionary confla- 
gration. 

The Indians of Pern, from the time of the conquest, 
suffered their oppressions with a degree of patience un- 
exampled. If they resisted, or rose up against their op- 
pressors, their efforts were partial, and with but little 
plan or concert. The insurrection of Tupac Amaru, 
however, is a memorable exception, as it extended from 
Cusco to Tucuman, and may perhaps be one reason why 
tliey have shown so much timidity during (he present con- 
test. They had not forgotten the dreadful lesson in tlieir 
last desperate effort, when as to them, 
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, bade the world farewell !" 



To them it appeared to have fled for ever. The revolu- 
tion instead of suddenly awakening the feelings of en- 
thusiasm, only caused them to look on with amazement. 
It was a scene they could not fully comprehend. They 
saw, it is true, a sniggle between the native and Euro- 
pean Spaniards, and they were called upon to share in 
equal rights and privileges, as Americans, by those who 
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daimed to be their countryiucn. Still it was beyond their 
comprehension. Possibly political lite was dead in them, 
or perhaps so far gone, that its pulsations could but 
slowly and gradually return. Perhaps, attaching the 
idea of political freedom and happiness to the restora- 
tion of their Incas ; this was the only coid to be touched 
when it was necessary to produce a high excitement. 
This, I think, is clearly proved by the narrative of the 
ia&uircction of Tupac Amaru, as given by Funes. 

Tupac Amaru, was tecogniaed by the Spamish govern- 
ment, to be a lineal descendant of the Inca Sayiri Tupac, 
' who, in 1578, was put to death by order of Phillip 11. 
He was declared entitled to the marquisate of Oropesa; 
but did not succeed in obtaining possession. A suit, it 
appears, had been commenced for this purpose, in the 
audiencia of Lima- He id represented as having been a 
man of daring mind and generous character, but possess- 
ing strong passions. He received his education at Cus- 
ca and Lima ; his studies probably, similar to those of 
gentlemen of fortune among the Creoles. He warmly 
undertook the protection of the Indians, from the abuses 
practised on them; addressed memoirs to the viceroy and 
to the king, soliciting their interposition. Disappointed 
in these, as well as in what particularly related to himself, 
be formed the plan of liberating his country from the 
Spaniards. It is said be was encouraged in this by some 
influential inhabitants of Cusco, who disappointed him 
in the most critical moment of his enterprise. He be- 
gan by arresting Arriaga, the corregidor of Tinta ; and 
having erected a tribunal for trying him, condemned him 
to suffer death, for his unjust exactions and cruel treat- 
ment of the Indians. Arriaga was, accordingly, exe- 
cuted in November, 1780. The flames of the revolution 
now burst forth. At first, however, he acted iw Me name 
of the kiiuj of Spain ; intending to dcvclopc his ultimate 
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designs, only, when he saw liiiuself sufficiently stroD)^, 
With his followers, who were continually increasing, he 
marched against the neighbouring; district, with the in- 
tention of seizing its corregidor, and doing justice to 
him also; but the news of bis approach enabled the 
corregidor to escape. Tlie utmost terror ajid dismay 
now prevailed among the Spaniards in the adjoining 
provinces. In the mean while, Tupac Amaru kindled 
the enthusiasm of the Indians, by talking to them of 
the restoratiou of the Incas ; had he been joined at this 
moment by the Spanish Americans, it is probable the 
revolution would have been complete ; as Spain had but 
few troops, and the war she was then waging with Great 
Britain, for the purpose o/ aiding our struggle for inde- 
pendence, would have prevented her from throwing in any 
force to maintain her power in Peru. But there was 
either no previous concert with the Spanish Americans, 
or these were sunk into a state of apathy as to the change 
of their condition, from which nothing had yet presented 
itself sufficiently powerful to awaken them ; the idea of 
the restoration of the Incas, would, probably, have less 
effect upon their minda, than the abstract nations of the 
rights of man upon the minds of the Indians. 

With the mob, which had by this time collected, 
Tupac Amaru advanced lowardf) Cusco; and at San- 
garava, engaged and defeated a body of Spaniards. 
He next made an unsuccessful attempt on the city 
of Cosco, wilh his army, (if it might be so called,) 
which was, in reality, nothing more than a multitude, 
armed with sticks and stones, and mucli less formi- 
dable in war than oven their ancestors, when conquered 
by the Spaniards. Tupac Amaru was now declared 
luca ; and, according to the ancient ceremony, his 
temples were bound witli tlic royal fillet. Similar 
jnovenicnlsboon after look place in the povinces in the 
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neighbourhood of the lake Titicaca, in Chicuilo, Chay- 
anta, and La Pass. The Indians rose en masse, through- 
oat the whole of the audiencia of Charcas. At first they' 
distinguished between the European Spaniards ani j 
Americans; but the latter joining the Spaniards, wer^ I 
involved in the same fate. The enraged and iniii- 
riated multitude devoted all the white Inhabitants to in-; 
discriminate slaughter, sparing neither age nor sexj 
It was a fortunate circumstance that the Indians were 
badly armed, and directed by chieftains of ordinary 
capacity ; otherwise they would have effected what they 
were now bent upon— a total extermination of their 
enemies. They were, probably, not retained long in 
any considerable bodies, though we are informed; 
that as many as ten or t^venty thousand were as« 
sembled ; but as they fought with no order or di»" 
cipline, a very small number of regular troops was suf- 
ficient to defeat them in the field. The horrors which 
they perpetrated when tliey overpowered the whites; 
especially at Oruro and La Paz, have been ascrib- 
ed to the remains of savage nature in the aborigines, 
which no civilization can expel ; but the examples of 
modem history sufficiently prove, that there is no ci- 
viliztion in mobs of any country ; that they are mon- 
sters every where. To relate all the incidents of this 
memorable insurrection, which devastated the country 
for upwards of two years, would take up all the re- 
maining pages of this work. It was, finally, crushed 
by armies of militia, and a few regulars from Buenos 
Ayres, Tucuman, Salta, and Cochabamba. TTie tide 
of war, havoc, aad destruction, was rolled back upon 
the infuriated Indians, by troops composed of the same 
materials as those who are now endeavouring to 
break their chains ; and, if not to restore their [ncas, 
at least to give them equal rights, and to elevate them 
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which took place in other parts of South America ; 
to the dignity of freemen. The destruction of the In- 
dians during this short and hloody war, was very 
great; and may serve, in some measure, to account for 
the timidity they have manifested in the present con- 
test. It is proper to remark, however, that some of 
the Indian caciques joined the Spaniards ; one of 
them, Fnmacagua, in consequence of his services in 
suppressing the insurrection of Tupac Amaru, receiv- 
ed the commission of hrigadier-gencral ; and, what is 
somewhat singular, took an active part in the present 
revolution, in favour of the patriots ; for which he was 
taken by the royalists, and put to death. The most 
horrid tortures ware inflicted on Tupac Amaru, and on 
other cliieftaius who fell into the hands of the Spaniards ; 
their bodies were, for a long time, seen suspended on 
gibbets at all the cross roads, and many a Golgotha ex- 
hibits, to this day, piles of the bleaching bones of these 
unfortunate men. 

Not thirty years had passed away, before the an- 
diencia of Charcas became the theatre of another re- 
volution ; but originating with, and carried on by, a 
different class of population — the Spanish Americans. ' 
Whether the unsuccessful attempt of Tupac Amaru, 
had induced many to think of independence, or whe- 
ther the revolution of the United States, or that of 
France, had given rise to new ideas in the minds of 
the people, it is not very easy to determine. Perhaps 
these were lights which enabled them, the more dis- 
tinctly to see their condition. As early as 1805, an 
extensive plan is said to have been formed by a law- 
yer of Cusco, of the name of Ubalde, but which was r 
detected, and its author publicly executed. The fact 
proves, that among the enlightend, the independence 
of their country from Spain was really meditated ; but 
the first revolutionary movements were sinviVu l«i vJasi^R. 
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Ostensibly, with the iateation of taking care of them- 
selves, and preventing their country from falling into m 
the hands of the French. The utmost devotion was | 
manifested in favour of Ferdinand, but they thoughc'i 
themselves equally entitled to establish juntas, andac^4 
in his name, with other parts of the Spanish dominions, 
The first step ia every thing;. This singular juncture in | 
Spanish affairs, enabled the bold spirits who entertained | 
the idea of independence, to take the first step towards < 
that object, under the banners of the European sove- 
reign, round which the whole population would rally ; and 
if those who penetrated the designs of the iirst movers^ 
ventured to oppose, their loydty, itself, afforded a jusi ■ 
ground of suspicion. 

The junta luitiva of La Paz, was established in I 
March, 1809; but as the principal actors were Ame- 
^ ricans, their conduct was disapproved of by the Spa- 
niards. Although a junta, possessing similar views, had 
been established in Monte Video, but composed of Spa- 
niards. Tlieir manifesto alleged their equal right with 
other Spanish citifs, to establish a junta until the 
restoration of the monarch ; especially at a time when 
attempts were made by the agents of the princess Char- 
lotte, to place her in possesion of the country. The pa- 
triots proceeded to organize a government, and to raise 
forces for their defence, as ihey were immediately de- 
nounced by the Spaniards. Cisneros, the viceroy of La_ 
Plata, dispatched a force from Buenos Ayres, under^ 
Nieto ; who was appointed president of the audieucia ; 
aa army was at the same time marched from Lima under 
the command of Goyncche, Nieto carried the city by 
storm, and immediately proceeded to execute " bloody 
vengeance," on the principal inhabitants. The revo- 
lution which occurred about the same time in Buenos 
Ayres, prevented him from carrying into operation his 
phas o£ pzosmptioa in their full extent ; the remains 
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of the patriot forces of La Paz, under the command 
of Lanzas and Rodrigucs, retired to the forests of Yni- 
pani, whither they were pm-sued by the royal forces, and 
gradnally wasted in battle or by famine. 

The first step after the revolution of the 25th of 
May, 1810, at Buenos Ayrcs, was to march a force 
towards the upper provinces. General Ocampo pro- 
ceeded at the head of a thousand men, to which the title 
of auxiliary army of Peru, was given. Concha and 
Liniers were defeated in Cordova, were taken, and 
in retaliation for the murders committed by Nieto 
and Goyneche, were executed. The numbers of the 
auxiliary army rapidly increased as it advanced to- 
wards Peru, and was hailed with enthusiasm where- 
ever it apppeared. General Balcarce arriving with a 
reinforcement, found himself sufficiently strong to meet 
the Spaniards. Balcarce attacked the Spanish en- 
trenchments at Suipacha, and gained a complete vic- 
tory. Nieto, and other Spanish leaders, were taken, 
and put to death for the same reason that this sen- 
tence was executed on Concha and Liniers. The 
whole of (he audieocia was almost instantly revolu- 
tionized, and the Spanish forces, under Goyneche, 
compelled to cross the Desaguadero ; the boundary 
line between the two viceroyalties. The patriot army 
consisted of six thousand men, under Balcarce, as 
commander in chief, and generals Viamonde, Dias 
Veles, and Rivero. The army of the royalists was 
about equal in numbers. The success of the patriots 
had lulled them into a security, which was taken 
advantage of by Goyneche. Castelli, who had accom- 
panied the patriot array as the representative of the 
junta, listened to an offer of negociation from Goy- 
neche. An armistice was nnfortunately agreed upon, 
at the very moment when the fire of the revolution 
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was begiiming to blaze fhroughout the neighbouring 
Ticeroyalty— the nerves of the patriots were unstrung 
at the time when they ought to have been braced to the 
utmost; they resigned themselves to the pleasing de- 
lusion^ that the liberties of their country were already 
fixed. '' They celebrated the anniversary of the re- 
volution on the magnificent ruins of the palace of Inca 
Majrta Capac^ at Tiaguenaco^ singing hymns to their 
country and to liberty/' On the other hand, Goyneche 
prepared for a treacherous attack, before the expiration 
of the armistice; at the same time, turning to his 
advantage, among the superstituous and ignorant, the 
comparative irreyerence for religion in the soldiery of 
Buenos Ayres. ** The auxiliaries of Buenos Ayres," 
says Pazos, ** were more expert troops than the Peru- 
vians, and were possessed of more vivacity of genius ; 
their wars with the English had given them a mar- 
tial air and spirit, and their commerce, their inter- 
course with foreigners, and other cirumstances, had 
rendered them more liberal in their opinions ; parti-, 
cularly in matters of religious worship practised by 
the Peruvians, which consist chiefly in external forms- 
and superstitious ceremonies/' Groyneche persuaded 
many of these deluded people, that the Buenos Ayreans 
had come for the purpose of destroying their religion. 
He, also, proclaimed the virgin del Carmen, the com-^ 
mander in chief of his army, contenting himself with 
acting as her lieutenant.* These gross superstitions, 
when preached by fanatic monks, had considerable 
effect on the lower classes of Peruvians. Thus pre- 
pared, Goyneche unexpectedly attacked the patriots at 



* These drcumstaiioes are alladed to in the manifesto of inde-i 
pendence. 
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Huaqui, oq the 20th of July, and completely routed 
them. The author of " The Outline," attributes this 
defeat, ia part, to the unfortunate dissensions which 
had by this time be^un to shew themselves at Buenos 
Ayres, between what was called the Moreno and the 
Saaredra factions, and which spread to the army ; Dias 
Velis and Balcarce being; of the first, and Viamonte 
attached to the second. 

Goyueche took possession of La Paz, and several 
of the neighbouring cities, but his progress was greatly 
impeded by the bands of guerillas which continually 
harassed his marches. These bands were particu- 
larly numerous in Cochabamba, Chayanta, and Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra. Enraged at this opposition, he 
fell upon the plan of putting his prisoners to death; 
and in order to strike terror into the country, is said 
to have seized and shot many of the market people, 
and cut off the ears of great numbers.* His progress 
to the southward was, notwithstanding, extremely dif- 
cult Pueyrredon, who had been appointed governor of 
Cordova shortly after the revolution, was now sent as pre- 
sident of Charcas, with some reinforcements, with a view, 
if possible, to make a stand against the royalists. But 
be found every thing in such disorder, and the patriot 
forces so completely broken, that nothing was left to him 
but to collect its fragments, and fall back on Salta. 
The retreat was executed in such a manner as to entitle 
him to applause; having saved the wreck of the army, 
brought off a large sum of public money, and secured the 
means of organizing a new force ; for, in its present state. 
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it was found impracticable to maintain his ifround against 
the superior force of Goyneche.* 

Pueyrrcdon being called to take part in the adminia- 
tratioa of the goventment, he was succeeded by General 
Belgrano ; who reached Salta with reinforcements, and 
military supplies, but on the approach of the royalists, 
withdrew to Tucuman, where, on tlie 24th of September, 
1813, he was attacked by the Spanish General Tristan. 
With the assistance of the volunteers and militia of the 
city and vicinage, be gained a complete victory-f Tris- 
tan retreated to Salta, where he was soon afterwards fol- 
lowed by Belgrano, and compelled to surrender with his 
whole army, to the number of two thousand men. The 
smothered flames of the revolution again burst forth, and 
Goynechc found himself under the necessity of retreating 
towards the north. The provinces of Potosi, Charcas, 
Chayanta, and Cochabamt>a, once more fell into the 
hands of the patriots. Belgrano, however, coniiding in 
the good faith of the enemy, generously set the captured 
army free, on their taking an oath not to serve during the 
war ; but they had no sooner joined Goyneche, than they 
were ordered to take the field, in violation of the obliga- 
tion they had entered into. In consequence of this, the 
royalists, now tmder (be command of Pexuela, attacked 
Belgrano at Vilcapugio, in the north of Peru, and after a 



■ " The retrCnt made from I'utosi, by Colond Puejrreilan, with 
tiie TetDDuit utlhe nrm; and ibu pablic prupcrtj, was executed bo 
heroically, llial it deierves to be taif-en for a mudcl." , Funci, 
page 55. 

t This waa, |irohabIy, oiieoftliemuitbrilliBiil actions fnught during 
tlie revolNtiou, especially ai the combaliiiits "were cKcffy "private citi- 
zens nppoied to re^larly diRcipIined troops. The appellalloD of 
rampo del hoTimar^ hasbeen given to tlu ipot. ' 
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despetsie action, the latter was worsted aiul compelled to 
retreat to Ayuma, where he was again attacked towards- 
the close of November, 1813, aiid completely defeated) < 
but (he dispatch of Pezuela bestowed the highest prois^n 
on his military cooducL In consequence of the victory, 
Pezuela was enabled to take possession once more of th*' 
principal cities of alto Peru, as low down as Sedta and ' 
Taiija; andBelgiaao, who had been rendered unpopular H 
by his misfortunes, was recalled. 

General Rondeau was dispatched with icint'orcement^ ' 
tojnake head against the royalists; and after rapidly^ 
oi^ganizing an army at Tucuman, he advanced to meet'-' 
Pezuela. The patriot general was seconded at this ' 
time, by the revolution which broke out in the province! 
o(, Jjower Peru, in the neighbourhood of Cusco, and ' 
which spread into several of the provinces of Las Chaiy 
cas .; in consequence of which, Pezuela was compelled 
to fall back. Rondeau attacked and defeated tlie royaJr 
hUk at Mochare and Puesto Grande, by which means be 
was 1 enabled to take possession of Potosi, The inhabi- 
tants of Cochabamh^, on the approach of Rondeau, 
once more declared themaelTcs in favour of the patriots ; 
Pezuela, who possessed considerable military talents, 
taking advantage of the situation of Rondeau, who had 
detached a part of his force to co-operate with the peo- 
ple of Cochabamba, advanced upon hira by forced 
marches, and compelled him to give battle at Sipe-Sipe, 
in November, 1814 ; one of the most unfortunate for thp 
patriots ever fought in South Amedca, though contested 
with great still and courage on both sides. Rondeau re- 
tired to Tupiza, and afterwards fell back on Salta; the 
enemy advancing as far as Tarija. Pezuela being ap- 
pointed viceroy, was succeeded by Serna, who advanced 
with two thousand men ^ far as Jujuy; but was so 
harrassed much by the guerillas of Salta, under Guemes, 
H2 
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that he was compelled to fall back on Tarija. Belgrano 
was again restored to the command in 1S16 ;* since that 
period, each party has done little more than maintain its 
ground. The Spaniards are in possession of the princi- 
pal cities, and the country is, partially, tmder their in- 
Daence, but very far from being subdued. There are nu- 
merous parlies of guerillas, through the provinces of 
Cochabamha, Charcas, and La Paz, under Padilla, 
Wames, and others. In the minds of the people, there 
can be little doubt that the cause of independenceis daily 
gaining ground, and the Spaniards can only be consi- 
dered masters of what they can directly control with 
their military force. During the important movements 
in the direction of Chili, it became necessary to use great 
caution in the management of the war in Peru ; it wonld 
perhaps have been a wiser course to have pursued, from 
the commencement, more of the Fabian policy, and not 
to hazard so much on the result of a battle. The proba- 
bility is, that they are now preparing to strike a decisive 
blow. The present army has been continually improving 
in discipline, as well as increasing in numbers. There is 
no doubt, that its approach will be hailed by the people 
of Peru, with greater joy than ever. 
It has been asked, why have not arms been put into 

• " Don Manuel Belgrano, who, since the battle of Vilcapiigio, 
had rcinaJDed in rctircineul, resumed the command of the army of 
Peru. Tlie tri)0|is received with enthusiasni, llje general wlir> had so 
often led them to Tictory, who hnd generonsly distrihtiled to the 
widows and orphans of those soldiers who had fallen in the battle of 
Salla, the money voted to him by the ^vcmment of Bueoo) Ayres 
.t3 a reward for that distinguished service ; and who had preserved 
his integrity amidst the changes of parly, and the intrigues of fac- 
tion ; and had manifested no other ambition Ihan that of devoting bii 
tifc and fortune to the great caune in which he wm engaired."— 
Mf. Poinsfl I 's report 'i; '.H V't liy-iM K---:-v:iiiiii 
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tbe hands ot the numeroiis Indian peasantry, to enable 
them to tenninate the war at once ? The incidents al- 
ready related, furnish a sufficient answer to the question. 
It might have been a^ked, with much more propriety, 
why were not arms put into the hands of every male 
citizen above fifteen years of age, during our revolution- 
ary struggle, or into the hands of the American people 
during (he late war ? The truth is, but a small proportion 
of the population of a country can be kept embodied, 
and entirely withdrawn from their occupations ; a mere 
nnoTganized multitude, is of very little importance when 
opposed to regular armies ; an enemy, it is true, may be 
greatly annoyed by guerillcks, but these can only act wilii' I 
any ultimate eflfect, in conjunction with a regular army. I 
It appears to have been the continual complaint of Ge-- 
neral Washington, that the term of service for which tbe I 
militia were called out, was too short ; and even then, 
it was difficult to keep them together. During the late 
southern war. General Jackson was, at one time, almost 
abandoned by the Tennessee militia, although there could 
be no doubt as to their bravery or devotion to the cause. 
This loose and silly talk of putting muskets into the hands 
of the Pennrians, even admitting that the patriots had a 
sufficient supply for the purpose, shows but a shallow ■ 
knowledge of human nature, or of the composition of 
armies; and is only to be equalled by the lowness and 
vulgarity of attempting to cast suspicion, by insinuations H 
of this nature, against the brave chieftains who are now 
contending with the Spanish power in Peru. 

I have thus given a very rapid, perhaps very meagre 
outline of the interesting war carried on in the provinces < 
of alto Peru. Jt is, in fact, replete with incident, that* 
would furnish materials for history, of as high a character ^ 
as that of any other country. The part taken by the 
United Provinces in this chequered contest, cani\ot fe^^V 
H 3 
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to create a high opmion of their resources, and of the 
abilities of their IbaAing men ; that under Ihe Tarious cir- 
cmustances in which they have been placed-^their war 
with the Spaniards at Monte Video, and afterwatds with 
Artigas, and {hen with the Spaniards in Chili; they hare 
been able to keep their enemies in check in Peru, entitles 
Ihem to the esteem of the braVe, and the admiration of the 
world. 
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Mlitari/ Forct 



-I'lihHc Revetaun — Cmnmerce — Slti 
General In/an 



JL HE forces of the republic, are distributed into four 
divisions, or axmies, which are kept on foot in difTerent 
and distant parts of this immense territory : the first, is 
the army of the centre ; so called, from its head quarters 
being in the capital ; the second, is the avxiliary army 
of I'eru ; the third, the army of the Andes ; and the 
fourth, the auxiliary army of the Entre Rios. There are, 
also, other corps under separate commands. 

The table delivered by the government of Buenos 
Ayres, and accompanying the report of Mr. Kodney, 
exhibits all the details of their organization, in a very 
neat and comprehensive mamier. The peculiarities, if 
they be such, in this organisation, will be seen on 
casting the eye over the table before-mentioned. For 
instance, it will be seen, that there are no major-generals, 
and but eight brigadiers, in all lour of their armies ; 
there being a grade of officers denominated colonel-ma- 
jors; which nearly corresponds with our rank of briga- 
dier, and are thus often designated among them ; there 
are also colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and commandants 
of squadrons. 

The force of the state is distinguished into regulars, 
or veterans, civicos, and militia. The civicos, corres- 
pond somewhat to our volunteer corps ; being composed 
of the inhabitants of the towns, well-armed and dis- 
ciplined. Certain requisites are necessary, to give tha 
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right of being enrolled in fhis class of militia. The city 
of Buenos Ajrres, relies upon her civicos for her defence ; 
and they are said to be exceedingly well trained. There 
is also another kind of force^ but which is almost exclu- 
sively confined to the capital ; this is composed of the 
slaves who are regularly exercised every Sunday, and 
then marched to the different churches* The whole is 
made up of corps of artillery, troops of the line, cavalry 
of the line, auxiliary civicos, and militia of the country. 

The army of the centre, is under the immediate direc- 
tion and control of the general govemm^it, and is under 
the command of General Ramon Balcarce; one of the 
three distinguished brothers of that name, who ^e all 
generals in the regular service. It consists of five hun* 
dred and thirty-three regular artillery, officers, non-com*^ 
missioned officers, and privates ; the infantry is stated at 
thirteen hundred and sixty-seven, officers, &c. The ci» 
vicos, consisting uf the brigade of Buenos Ayres, and 
the brigade Argentina, an aggregate of five thousand 
three hundred and five. The regular cavalry amounts to 
five hundred and thirty-three, cavalry of civicos to 
thirteen hundred and eleven ; the militia of the country 
around Buenos Ayres, and which can be called together 
in a few hours warning, amounts to eight thousand seven 
hundred and two, all cavalry. It thus appears, that the 
capital has a force of seventeen thousand seven himdred 
and fifty-two, well-disciplined and well-armed men, ready, 
at a very short warning, to make front against an enemy, 
without counting those who are not enrolled, and who 
would be called out on any extraordinary emergency. 

The auxiliary army of Peru, is commanded by General 
Belgrano ; a man of high reputation for integrity and 
talents. He has taken great pains in forming his young 
officers, and in disciplining his troops ; under his direc^ 
tion, a military academy has been established dX Tucu* 
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man, and much of his attention is ^iven to this jnstitu* 
tion, where there are a number oi' cadets ; for the patriot 
army is now beginning to be oiJicered by young mea, 
who have been regularly taught the art of war, according 
to the latest and most approved systems- An excellent 
work on tactics has lately been published at Buenos 
Ayres, mider the patronage of the government ; and 
Belgrano, in Peru, has taken infinite pains to encourage 
the study of war as a science, as well as to connect it 
with the most honourable, patriotic, and chivahous sen- 
timentjj ; a file of newspapers, published by him at Tu- 
cuman, for the purpose of forming his young ofiicers, 
contains a series of essays on their obligations and 
duties, which does great honour to the author. The 
army of Peru is at present composed of two hundred 
and thirty-four artillery, seven hundred and thirty-one 
regular cavalry, two thousand four hundred and twenty 
infantry ; making a total of three thousand three hundred 
and eighty-five, without counting civicos and militia. 

The army of the Andes is under the command of the 
celebrated San Martin ; it is, at present, in Chili, io the 
pay of that government. It is compoaed entirely of re- 
gulars, and is said to be ofiicered by the flower of the 
Buenos Ayrean youth, entirely formed by San Martin ; 
who, in the excellence of his discipline, and in the pains 
which he takes to instruct his oflicers, even exceeds Bel- 
grano. His second in command, is general Antonio 
Balcarce. His force consists of four hmidied and sixty- 
seven artillery, twelve hundred and twelve cavalry, 
(very superior,) and three thousand three hundred and 
ninety-eight infantry ; making an aggregate of five thou- 
sand and seventy-seven. 

The army of the Entre Rios is under the command 
of Marcos Balcarce. By the oSicial return, it contains 
sixty-two artillery, live hundred and seventy-eight in- 
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I'antry, tbroc hundred and thirty-six cavalry ; in all, on? 
thousand and six. It is called the auxiliary anny ol' 
the Entre Rios, from the circumstance of having 
marched, as alledged by Buenos Ayres, for the protec- 
tion of the inhabitants of that province, at their solicita- 
tion, horn Artigas. 

At Cordova, there are stationed five hundred and 
forty-eight reg^ars; which, with the civicos at that 
place, constitute a total of two thousand four hundred 
and fifty-five. At Mendoza tliere are eighty-two re- 
gtdars, but there has been no return of its civicos, or 
militia ; as is also the case with respect to the provinces 
of Salta, CatamarcA, Rioja, San Louis, San Juan, and 
Tucuman. Excepting the troops in the pay of the state, 
and the civicos and militia of Buenos Ayres, the amount 
of the military force must be loft to the uncertain esti- 
mate of the number of the population, and the peculiar 
habits and manners of tlie people. The country people, 
(or gauchos,) were not permitted, under the Spanish go- 
vemment, to carry any weapon but the knife ; at pre- 
sent, the only one prohibited. Fire-arms were exceed- 
ingly scarce; it is, therefore, not to be expected, that the 
gauchos should contribute much to the national strengtli, 
until after having undergone some apprenticeship to 
arms. But they are by no means difficult to be trained ; 
and as any one may now procure fire-arms, the number 
owned by individuals must be considerable. As no ge- 
neral system, however, for arming and training the militia, 
has yet been carried into efi^ect in the provinces, it is im- 
possible to say how far this force can be depended on. 
In the provinces under Celgrano, there are a great number 
of partisan chiefs, who carry on a kind of independent 
irregular warfare, and are therefore not noticed in the 
mtotn. In the cities of Tucuman, Salta, and Jujuy, 
there ttre corps of civicos ready to join the regulars if 
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necessary ; as they have in every instance in which the 
Spaniards venhired to attack those cities. The total 
given in the table, that is to say, twenty-nine thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-seven, may very safely be taikcn 
as the lowest estimate of the effective force ; of these, 
about one half are regulars in the pay of the state. The 
different kinds of force, are in the following proportions; 
one thousand two hundred and ninety-six artillery, thir- 
teen thousand six hundred and ninety-three infantry, and 
fourteen thonsaud seven hundred and ei^ty-eight 
cavalry. 

ITiese troops are all well clotlled and armed, and the 
pay of the officers and men about the same as that of the 
army of the United States. In recruiting;, they expe- 
rience the same difficulties that we do from the high 
price of labour, and from the freedom and independence 
(o which the coimtry people have always been accus- 
tomed. The present government has even attempted 
stronger measures than were resorted to by the viceroys; 
it has attempted a conscription, but without success. 
The practice of impressment, resorted to in the Brazils, 
as the regular and ordinary mode of raising soldiers, 
would not be tolerated. The alcaldes, however, or 
village magistrates, are required to arrest all vagabonds 
who have no visible means of livelihood, and send them 
to the quarters, or banacks, where they are roughly 
handled until broken in. Abuses, no doubt, take place, 
which tend to foster the antipathy of the peasantry to 
the portenos, or inhabitants of the port, though not to 
render the cause of independence unpopular : as in our 
country, it will be in this class of people, that the cause 
will last fall into disrepute. One of the consequences of 
this mode of enlistment, is frequent desertions, which 
however, arc not punished wilh death, unless thry be ap- 
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prehended on their way to the enemy ; a circumstance 
that scarcely ever occurs. A good effect is produced i 
even by this forced schooling ; the soldier returns a 
mongst his comrades deprived of a portion of his ^ 
ferocity. 

The most effectual plan fallen upon by the govern-, 
ment for recruiting their forces, has been the purchase of, , 
negro slaves, entering them as soldiers, under the con- 
dition of giving them their liberty, after two years ser- 
vice. About a fourth of the regulars are blacks, have been I 
thus purchased, and are not inferior to any troops in the, ' 
world. This policy has many other excellent effects; 
the smallncss of the negro population precludes all idea, 
of danger to the state from their putting arms in their, 
hands, and the condition of slavery being so different iit^ | 
this country from any other part of Soutli America. 

The naval force consists of fifteen small vessels, carry-; 
ing from seven to fourteen guns, with ninety-four ma- 
rines, and one hundred and eighty-five seamen. They 
are in expectation of considerable additions shortly. 
A few days before we left Buenos Ayres, a line English 
armed brig, with a complement of one hundred and fifty 
English sailors, and commanded by a lieutenant in tlie 
English navy, arrived at Buenos Ayres ; and there is. 
little doubt, belonging 1o the government of that place, 
at least brought there for sale. The people made many 
inquiries of me whether the vessels which they expected 
(torn the United States, would soon arrive. A squadron 
will be absolutely necessary for their jouit operation; 
against Lima. They liave ten or twelve privateers iiL 
commission, which annoy the Spanish commeice so 
much, that it has almost disappeared from the ocean. 

In their arsenals and manufactory of arms, they have 
fourteen thousand st^id ; in their difl'erent parks, they have 
an extraordinary quantity of fine cannon and field artillery. 
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and in theirpablic stores, a great abundance of munitions 
of war, of every description. They have the finest brass 
cannon I ever saw ; the greater part of which belonged to 
the king. Their supplies of this nature are, in fact, more like 
those of some old and powerful state, than of one so re- 
cently established ; they will not have to expend any 
large sums in these things for many years. 

The gauchos around Buenos Ayres, might be mis- 
taken for regulars on their coming to town, dressed in 
the uniform furnished them by the state, generally on 
horseback with a long sword by their sides ; they are 
fond of appearing thus en militaire. The city ex- 
hibits a great portion of soldiery, drums conti- 
nually beating, trumpets braying, and troops every 
where in motion. There are several extensive bar- 
racks distributed through the city, filled chieily with 
black troops. The regulars are but the soldiers of 
the republic, and are carefully restrained from insult- 
ing the citizens ; but these are also soldiers with 
arms in their hands, who would not submit to outrage. 
There are no guards patrolling the streets in the day 
time, as in the BrazilUan cities, and insolently jost- 
ling the passengers from the pavements. I saw no- 
thing, however, like awing the citizens by military 
force, as some have pretended. Where, in fact, the 
principal military strength lies in the civicos and mi- 
litia, it is not possible that such should be the case. 
In no instance has the regular force arrayed itself 
against the citizens ; it was attempted by the director 
Alvear, but be was almost instantly abandoned. The 
idea of Buenos Ayres being a military republic, and 
governed by an army of Jaimisairies, like Algiers, is 
entirely without foundation ; if it be a military re- 
public, the power is in the hands of its citizens ; but 
such mistakes are easily made by superficial ob- 
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serrers, mho are unable to assign things to their piope^ 
causes. It must be recollected, that these people are 
at war for their existence, it is therefore not surpria* ^ 
ing their towns should exhibit the appearance of mil^ -i 
tary camps. The appearance of oui cities during the lateri 
war, might have given rise to the same error. 

Wben wc consider what these brave people liavB^ 
achicTcd against the British on two memorable occa- ( 
fiions, we may form some idea of what tliey can dp -^ 
now, when so much more enlightened, so much more 
accustomed to the use of arms, having an abundance qf 
good officers, and actuated by an enthusiasm in de- 
fence of theii sacred cause, not to he surpassed. In aft 
attempt by Spain upon Uie liberties of this proml^ 
ing republic, she would 6nd even women and childrw * 
in the ranks, by the side of their friends^ Spain c^ I 
settd no force sufficient to make an in^>ressioii on them, t 
even if she were to leave all the other colonies to shift -■ 
for themselves. 

The seat of the war with Spain is at present in Perg, t 
at least fifteen hundred oiUes from £ueiios A^res. Fm 
the last, six or eight months, no action of any important^ ' 
has taken place; but there is scarcely a mail Irom that * 
quarter] which does not bring an aixount of a skirmisl), 
usually au attack upon some foraging party of the 
enemy, and the attack being made to advantage, almo^ 
always proves sucacssful. I have materials for making; 
R synopsis of these partisan affairs, which will sliow that 
in the course of the year, they are equal to several gene- 
ral engagements. The Spanish general Senta, at the 
head of about six thousand meuj holds nothing more 
tiian. the ground which his troops actually occupy, and 
there is no doubt, that the consequences of a retreat <^ , 
of, a. saccessful attack, by Belgrano, will be the imme- 
diate declaration of the people in favour of liberty and 
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iodependence ; they have been treated by the Spaniards 
with the utmost severity, aod are only kept down by the 
exercise of the most revolting cruelties. The great pro- 
portion of submissive and timid Indians in the popula- 
tion of these countries, tends much to favour the Spa- 
niards, and gives them advantages overthe patriots, who, 
tiirough policy, if for no otlier reason, adopt a diflerent 
cause. The Indians are continually intpressed into the 
Spanish armies, and accustomed, as they have been for 
centuries, to the most abject obedience and slavery, they 
not only tamely subiait to their fate, but even make ex- 
cellent soldiers. One might almost be warranted in con- 
cluding with some misanthropists, that obedience is 
all that is requisite in the materials of armies, au ex- 
cellence the greater, the nearer its approach to a ma- 
chine. The late glorious battle in Chili, however, has 
proved that there is a moral force, before which this 
luachine must give way, where the chances of the con- 
test are at all equal. Without the aid of the ^Tetcbed 
Indians, the Spaniards would not be able to raise and 
qiaintain an army in upper Peru, for the number of 
European soldiers is not more than sulhcient to hold 
^m togeUi^ and keep them in subjection. Desertions, 
^i^i notwithstanding, very frequent, and contribute con- 
siderably to recruit the army of Belgrano, while, it is 
sm4 as a fact, that uo inducement can prevail on the pa- 
triot prisoners to join the enemy. 

Although the Spaniards have obstinately rejected 
every oiler for the exchange of prisoners, ever since 
Ijhe oommencement of the war, they have been com- 
peUed to pursue a different course from that in their 
other colonies, where the patriot prisoners axe at once 
put to death as traitors. The number of prisoners 
is very considerable* «nd although distribated at dis- 
tant points in the territory of the republic, they have 
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become a source of no small uneasiness. Upwards 
of three hundred commisioned officers have been taken 
even within the course of the present year, several 
of whom were of high rank, and many have been 
prisoners for the last five or six years. Repeated 
attempts have been made by Buenos Ayres, to ne- 
gociate an exchange, but witliout success. It is not 
long since two colonels were enabled to make their 
escape, with the aid of the English naval commander 
on this station, to the great displeasure of the people- 
On their arrival at Rio Janeiro, they published their 
statement as to the treatment they alleged to have ex- 
perienced; they have been refuted in the Buenos Ayres 
gazettes, it being made satisfactorily to appear, that 
they had disgracefully violated their parole, and that 
the Spanish prisoners were treated with uncommon 
lenity, while the patriot officers in a similar situa- 
tion, were confined in dungeons and unwholesome 
prisons. Nothing can be more preposlerous, than such 
a complaint on the part of the Spaniards ; on this sub- 
ject, the history of our own war will enable us to form 
correct notions. 

The possession of the Peruvian provinces is of 
great moment in many points of view, besides that of 
being the frontier of the enemy, who continually threatens 
the lower provinces. The population of the pro- 
vinces held by the Spaniards, is at least double that of 
the remainder, although a great proportion of it is 
made up of the civilized Indians. It is in the pro- 
vinces of Cochabamba, Potosi, Los Charcas, and La 
Paz, that the principal wealth of the republic is to be 
found ; their various and valuable mines, the lucrative 
trade, which their geographical position must always 
ensure to the capital, upon whicb they depend for a 
supply of European articles, as well as upon the in- 
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termediate provinces fot many atticltis of first neces- 
sity, render the contest in this quarter, therefore, of 
vitil importance. Buenos Ayres is the natiual outlet of 
the productions of these interior provinces, and it is the 
most convenient port from which to receive their returns. 
Unless the war terminates successfully in this quarter,, 
Buenos Ayres, from being a great emporium, mus^ 
dwindle away, until the fertile plains around it shall ac-i 
quire population, and industry create new objects ofcom-j 
merce; the efforts made by the republic in the war of Peru„ 
since 1811, have been worthy of its importance. Many 
millions have been expended, and many thousand brave 
men have sacrificed their lives in the conflict. The con^ 
nexioa with Chili is also of ^cat moment. Chili has 
some of the moat valuable mines in South America, but 
she has also a sea-coast and ports, which the Peruvian 
provinces have not ; she is, therefore, not so much de- 
pendent on Buenos Ayres as an emporium; but thq 
transportation of many commodities across the mouuT 
tains, is preferable to the delay and risk of a long .se^ 
voyage ; there will, therefore, continue to be carried oil 
a considerable trade through Mendoza. But in a mi7 
litary point of view, Buenos Ayres could never be safe 
with a powerful army posted in Chili ; while, besides the 
benefits of a considerable inland trade, the having a friend 
there, is an incalculable advantage, an advantage which 
is reciprocal between these two republics. Fortune and 
his good sword, have twice given victory to San Martin; 
the determination manifested by the people of Chili in 
the lEist campaign, leaves but little hope to Spain, from 
another invasion, even if she possessed the means of 
making it. The next thing; will be thg effort to expel the 
Spaniards from all Peru ; and if this should prove success- 
ful, the Spanish power in America will be at an end. The 
fall of Quito, of Granada, of Citmrcas, and finally of 
Vol.. ri. I 
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Mexico, will follow, as one link succeeds another in the 
connected cliain of events. 

When (he peculiar Bihiation of the Spanish colonies is 
taken into view, the establishment of a permanent and 
regular system of finance appears to present the ^catest 
difficulties. Many of the principal sources of revenue 
resorted to by the old government, would cea^e, as being 
oppressive and unpopular. The Indian tribute was 
abolished, monopolies done away, duties on imports and 
exports diminished, the alcavala reduced to a simple tax 
on retailers, and the mines afforded no regular supply. 
The deficiency had to be made up by voluntary donations, 
which in the early stages of the revolution, were ex- 
tremely liberal, and by confiscations of the property of 
the Spanish royalists, who openly espoused the cause of 
the king. The great increaiie in the consumption of Euro- 
pean goods, and their fall in valae, are circumstances to 
be taken into consideration. How far the increase of 
consumption makes up for the differences in the former 
rate of duties and price of merchandise, together with 
the interruption in the trade with Peru, or how far 
this trade is interrupted, are questions that I shall not 
pretend to answer. It is highly probable that some of 
the goods introduced into Buenos Ayres, stil) find their 
way to Peru, and some of the specie of those provinces 
may be smuggled out. What amount was coined by 
Buenos As^res in 1813 and 1814, when in possession of 
the mines of Potosi, 1 am unable to say. 

By contrasting the receipts from the different branches 
of the revenue under the royal government with the pre- 
sent, the reader will be able to form a more precise idea. 
They were divided into four branches. 
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i. Tfae (hi)>^ of eold Mid silser coin, which uneunt- 

ed to • < doUare 0^(1,000 

On the ceioage. 130,000— Tribute of the ludiaus. 

550,000; makiDg the total amount 1,330,000 

2. The second branch consisted of the Alcavala, 

(duties on sale of goods) 306,000. Minor 
duties or excise, 200,000. Stamp duty, 32,000. 
Receipts of the customs, 750.000 1 ,387,000 ( 

3. Bulls of CruzadH, 100,000. Ecclesiattical annals, 

30,000. Royal ninths, 72,000 2B3,00d ^ 

4. Profits on monopoly of quicksilver, tobacco, and 

guapowder, 350,000. Assientu on negroes, 
200,000. Trade in theherbof Paraguay,500,000. 
Revenoei belonging to the suppressed order of 
Ibe Jesuits, 400,000 •• l,450,00d 
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Total 4,389,000 j 

The revenues of tlie state, are at present almost entiFe' i 
ly levied in the province of Buenos Ayres, with the ex* 
oeption of about two hundred thousand doUara collected 
ftom the province of Cuyo, Tucuman, Cordova, and 
Salta. The receipts of the customs is the only indirect 
tax which falls on the provinceB generally, and its pro- 
ceeds are faithiiilly appropriated to the support of the 
common cause. The duties on stamps are sttU con- 
tinued, but do not afford any great amount of revenue. 
The tables annexed to the report of Mr. Rofftiey, ex- 
bibit a concise view of the receipts and expenditures, as 
well as the outstanding debts of the state. The receipts 
of the customs amounted to one million one hundred 
thousand dollars, which may be regarded as about the 
average. It is the largest item in the account of their re- 
ceipts. In consequence of the high rate of duties which 
had been established under the mistaken idea that they 
fall entirely upon strangers, a goad deal of smuggling was 
occasioned. Through the repLro^e^jilaUoii of English qier- 
12 
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chants, and experience of the evil, they have since been 
indaced to lower them considerably. They oi^ht to be 
extremely cautious how they give occasion to a renewal 
of the old system of corruption and bribery, which had 
fallen into disgrace in the republic, when fonnerly no- 
thing was disreputable but detection. 

An important item is composed of loans from native 
and foreign merchants, not altogether voluntary ; what 
degree of constraint may be used, I know not, nor am 
I prepared to say how far a people contending for 
their existence would be justifiable in going. A consi- 
derable portion of this debt, which does not much exceed 
a million, has been extinguished by Pueyrredou, since 
he came to the office, by pledging the receipts of the 
customs for its payment. A part of this fund is also 
set apart for the payment of the pensions granted to 
widows and orphans of those who have faUen in the con- 
test. No government ever displayed more gratitude to 
the defenders of the country in proportion to its means. 

There is another irregular mode of raising money, 
which falls heavily upon individuals, though intended to 
be bome by the community, as there never has yet been 
established any system of direct taxation. Perhaps con- 
tributiOTis would be more willingly submitted to, from the 
idea that they were only called for by the occasion, and 
would cease with it, which would not be the case with a 
direct tax. Last year, for instance, the sum of seventy- 
eight thousand four hundred and eighty-three dollars 
was apportioned among the different gr^nios, or bodies. 




n the commercial class dollars 33,G2T ' '' 

n shipowners I,4fl5 " 

9 classes of people 15,340 ■' 

,ji- On bonse rents 17,147 '' 

■ "I Contributions levied in Hie connlry 4,325 ' 

Thr old Spaniards are occasionally called upon, anfl 
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are required to pay liberally. Considerable sums have 
been drawn from the revenues of the monasteries. There 
are besides, large sums levied from bntchers and bakers, 
and considered a spoeies of indirect taxoD the people. The 
bakers are the millers, and also the dealers in wheat. Thiii 
tax was very heavy, but has since been reduced. The con- 
tributions of last year to the amount of eight thousand 
dollEirs monthly, fell upon thirty bakers. 

The proceeds of the post-office leave a small balance 
in favour of the stale, but when the communication with 
Peru was uninterrupted, it yielded at least thirty thou- 
sand dollars clear of expenses. Since the liberation of 
Chili, it has somewhat augmented. The increase in po- 
pulation will render this a very lucrative source of re- 
venue to the government ; as all the establishments on the 
great roads belong to the state, which provide the relays 
of horses for travellers at the different stages. 

The sales of public lands is also an item amounting to 
about a thousand dollars annually. It must increase, 
and if judiciously managed, it will become of great im- 
portance in future, and in the meanwhile, afford a secu- 
rity to public credit. They still pursue the Spanish prac- 
tice, of making large grants for estancias, or grazing 
estates. No system like that of the United States has 
been thought of, but their is no doubt that if their govern- 
ment once acquires the character of being permanently 
established, emigration from Europe to this country will 
take place, and the public lands will become of sufficient 
value to justify their being laid off in small tracks. 

The public property to which the state has become 
entitled, as the heir to the kings of Spain, is estimated 
at nine millions, consisting of public works and edifices, 
forts, church glebes, escheats, &c. The property of the 
state, independently of these, consistuig of arms, muni- 
tions of war, public vessels, fiuiiiturc of offices, library. 
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good debts, and a variety of smaller items, amotmts to 
more than eight millions. There is besides a vast deal of 
property fonnerly appertaining to the king, which is not 
taken into the account. With very ample means of se- 
curing the payment of loans, it is surprising that they 
have not heen able to establish a credit abroad, espe- 
cially as their domestic debt is so small. It must be at- 
tributed in part to the circumstance of the administration 
having undergone such frequent changes, and thus giving 
a character of insecurity to the engagements of the go- 
vernment, which is by no means a necessary consequence ; 
for even where the change has been effected in a tumul- 
tuous and disorderly manner, this had no effect upon the 
previous engagements and contracts ; the administration 
only was changed, the government itself was not dissolved, 
Nothing has so much injured their credit, as the un- 
favourable accounts spread abroad of their internal con- 
vidsions, and the instability of their government, for 
which there has been heretofore, unfortunately, but too 
much foundation. They have, hoivever, become fully 
aware of its injurious consequences, and for the last three 
or four years, nothing of the kind has occurred; the ad- 
ministration has continued regular, and has only been 
changed in an orderly and constitutional manner. Per- 
haps the circumstances of their not having declared ab- 
solute independence until July, 1816, may have pievrait- 
ed Ihem from obtaining the credit abroad wluch they 
otherwise would, from the uncertainty of their ultimate 
intentions, as long as they continued to profess a willing- 
ness to return to their allegiance to Ferdinand. Ano- 
ther reason may also be suggested by the experience of 
our revolutionary war. The important services rendered 
by Robert, Morris are well known, and cannot be re- 
membered with too much gratitude ; we could almost as 
ill have spared him in our finance, as our Franklin in the 
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cabinet, or Wasliington in the field. lu South America, 
there might possibly be Franklins and Washiogtons, but 
there could be no Morriases, for this reason, that they 
had no commercial relations with any foreign country ; 
in fact they had no merchants.* Fortunately, they are 
beginning to rise from these difficulties; should their 
government continue to be conducted for a few years to 
come as it has been for the few last, there is no dtuiger 
but that they will be able to borrow more money than 
Spain. Money is justly said to be the sinews of war ; 
without the assistance of Holland and France, our strug- 
gle would have been much more protracted, and if the 
United States or Great Britain, should thint proper to 
assist the United Provinces, by simply guaranteeing the 
payment of a loan, the Spanish power in South America 
would breathe its last in the course of eighteen months. 

By the treasury account of 1816, the expenditures 
fell somewhat short of the amount received, including a 
loan of eight hundred thousand dollars. The army ex- 
penses amounted to nearly a million; and the sums of 
three hundred and fifty thousand, and four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, were transmitted to the United States and 
Great Britain in bills of exchange, for the purchase 
of military and naval equipments. For several years past, 
large simis have been transmitted in the same manner. 

The civil list falls in amount much below what might 



* AmnDg tbeplaiwrurrsisiug moDey, Ibatof aloUeTjwaslhotigbt 
of, but not adopted. The Cougrean a« recently eat»lj!i«lied a iiMiunal 
bank ; Itut great ^rejudincs exist iu the mindi of tija lower classes of 
tlie people against paper mnney. It will be almust imposiiblc to sub- 
*tilnte, under n ooiisiilerable length of time, any circulating medium 
for gold or silver. It is possible, lioweTer, tli.it tlie papi'r money may 
uirciikte in large hiiub, nnd by this means be of service ^ nt least tliere 
is rcunn to believe lliat loann will bo liicililnlcd by the batik, ivliicli 
is an impurlaut conaideralinn. 
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have been expected ;'peibaps^ however, tMs is only the 
sum charged on the revenues of the state.* The state- 
ment given to Mr. Rodney, contains only the gross 
amount, under the different branches of revenue, but in 
the yearly accounts published for the information of the 
public, (which I procured for several years back) the 
items are set forth. Formerly most offices were paid by 
established fees instead of salaries, which gave rise to 
great abuse. Much has been done towards remedying 
this evil, although not entirely accomplished. The re- 
ceipts and expenditure for 1817, were as follows : 

Becei(>ls from every branch of the revenue, dollars 3,037,187 5| 
Expenditures •••• 3,003,224 4^ 

In the treasury 33,068 ■ 1} 

» ' ' » » 

In the foregoing statement, I have passed over the re- 
venues of the different cities or cabildbs, which are con- 
siderable, and to which the state can have recourse in case 
of necessity. Those of the city and province alone exceed 
three hundred thousand dollars, and arise from a variety 
of sources, such as the rents of property belonging to 
the corporation, tax on retailers, on auctions, on the 
theatre and curcus, from the corrals, or places for con- 
finmg cattle brought to market^ and a variety of minor 
sources.f A considerable surplus is left, after defraying 
all the expenses of the police, and the salaries of officers. 
A few of the items of the account published while I was 



\ 



^ The salary of the director is twelve thousand dollars— of the 
secretary of state, of the treasury of war, of the commissary-^eneral, 
three thousand each—the subordinate officers have about tho same 
Salaries as those in the different offices in the government of the United 
'states. 

' t About one hundred thousand head of cattle are confined in these 
eneiosures in the course of the year, at twenty-five cents, each. TheiN) 
are about six hundred retailers, who pay fifteen dollars each. 
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at Buenos Ayres, will shew that they have sotnetbuig to 
spare after meeting the ordinary expenses. 

PriMnium and expenses of celebrating the 25th of May, doll. 10,30G 

Widows and invalids 18,330 

Church cercmoniea < 1,6!)0 

Fresenls to Indians 527 



The expenses of church ceremonies on great occa- 
sions, amount to a considerahle sum. A part is now 
appropriated fo the celebration of their politick festi- 
vals. There are some things in these celebrations 
that are worthy of imitation. Instead of civic feasts, 
at which people strive to outdo each other in eat- 
ing and drinking, they contrive a variety of public 
exhibitions much more conformable to reason and good 
taste. For instance, a certain nnmber of the most 
meritorious slaves are purchased and set free, sums 
are set apart and drawn by lot, to aid mechanics who 
are desirous of setting up their trades ; marriage por- 
tions are also distributed among a certain number of 
young girls. The names of those who are successfnl 
are afterwards published, with an account of all the cere- 
monies of the occasion- Tlie whole no doubt tending to 
produce very important effects on the minds of the com- 
mon people. 

Some observations have already been made on the 
commerce of these countries. The foreign commerce 
might properly be called passive, as none of the na- 
tives owned sliips, and their produce was carried away 
by foreigners or Spaniards. If there were merchants 
here as in the United States, who could send the va- 
rious products of the country to market, a considerable 
commerce would soon grow up. The produce of the 
plains, has for a long time formed the most important 
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item of Ihe exports, next to the gold and silver broaght 
from Peru. The nomber of hides aimoally exported 
exceeds half a million, with a proportion of tallow, 
horns, salted and jerk beef. Horse skinK, shecps skins, 
commou wool, that of the guaaaco and vicuna, furs, 
goose wings, ostrich feathers, not as good as those of 
Senegal, but in proportion much cheaper, arc also 
Unong the articles of export. The copper of Co- 
quimbo, considerable quantities of which are brought 
to Buenos Ayres from Chili, is said to contain a por- 
tion of gold worth the expense of extraction. Tin is 
brought from some of the mines of Peru, and Isold for 
about twenty dollars the quintal. The Jesuits bark, 
especially that of Loxa, could be more conveniently 
shipped from Buenos Ayres, than from the ports of 
Peru. Dried apples and peaches, figs, raisins, walnuts, 
olives, will become important articles of commerce. 
I have tasted some of their peach brandy, Euid found 
it of a very superior quality ; from the great extent of 
their peach orchards, it can be made in any quantity. 
Hemp and Hax are well suited to the soil. Some flax- 
seed has been exported, llie salt of the prairies is 
said to be equal in whiteness, strength, and purity, to 
any in the world. The greater part of the articles 
enumerated, may be exported either to Europe, or to 
other parts of America to great advantage. Tobacco, 
equal to that of Carracas, may be raised in the rich 
alluvion of Buenos Ayres, and on the Parana. This 
article was formerly monopolized by the government, 
and the cultivator was compelled to take such price 
only, as it cliose to fix : his attention was of course 
directed to something else, and the tobacco of Brazil 
was in consequence made use of, Wonderful progress 
in agriculture hiis been made in this country since 
Charles 111. by his edict of the 3d of October, 1778, 
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granted the frredom of commerce with the mother c 
try, instead of confining it to one of its ports, notwith- 
standing the obstinate adherence to the odious system of 
monopolies- 

The cotton raised in Paraguay, Cordova, and Co- 
chabamba, is said to be very beautiful, but chiefly used 
for home manufactures. The fuinual plant would be 
as successful in the pampas as in the Attacapas, but 
the inhabitiuita have not thought of introducing it ; the 
peremiial plant is the one cultivated throughout South 
America, and which gives them great advantages over us, 
in this importfint culture. The Brazil, however, in cot- 
ton and sugar, in a very few years, will come into com- 
petition with us in tlie European market. The sugar 
of Paraguay is said to surpass that of Brazil and of the 
West Indies, being drier and of a finer grain, which is 
attributed to the circumstance of the country being less 
exposed to heavy rains, than those within the tropics, or 
to humidity in the neighbourhood of the sea, by which 
the sugar is rendered damp. Rum of a very good 
quality, molasses, wine, honey, foid was, will, in time, 
be among the articles of export. The cocoa of Moxos 
cmd Chiquitos, coffee from several of the upper provinces, 
when the navigation of rivers shall be opened, good roads 
and canals made, will be important articles, as also in- 
digo and cochineal. 

According to an account of the trade of Buenos 
Ayres, published in Wilcock, the exports in the year 
nUG, amounted to iivc millions, two hundred and forty- 
three thousand three hundred and five dollars ; of which 
four millions were specie, lliis of course must fall short 
of the whole amount, from the great extent to which the 
contraband was carried at that time. The imports of the 
same year were two millions, eight hundred and fifty- 
three thousand, nine hundred and forty-five dollars^ 
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of which one millioti, seven hundred and live thousand, 
eight hundred and sixty-six dollars were in article^ 
furnished by Spain. The foreign articles introduced 
in a clandestine manner, probably exceeded this amounts 
During the following years, while Spain was involved 
in hostilities with England, a total stagnation took . 
place in the trade with Buenos Ayres, excepting the 
contraband carried on by the United States, and which 
increased rapidly on being connived at by the go- 
verament from unavoidable necessity. In the yew 
1798, three millions of hides were lying in the ware- 
houses of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, but through 
out friendly aid, at the time of the capture by the 
British, there was no more than the annual supply^ 
During the tirst part of this period, (on account of the 
annual supply of European articles being cut off,) the 
fabrics of the country increased rapidly, particularly 
the cotton and woollen manufactures of Moxos, Chiqui- 
tos, and of Cordova; and as brandies and winei were not 
to be procured at any prices, those of Cuyo were greatly 
encouraged. Goods were introduced into the audien- 
cia of Buenos Ayres, by the ports of Arica, through 
Potosi and Chuquisaca, thus reversing llie usual cur- 
rent of interior trade. But when the supply came to 
be once more somewhat regular, articles of European 
manufacture regained tlieir ascendency ; and when un- 
der the control of Spain, it was not likely that do- 
mestic manufactures would be permitted, to such ex- 
tent as to interfere in any manner with Spanish mo- i 
nopoly. The quantity of European goods thrown in ■ 
since the revolution, has had very injurious effects on 
the domestic manufactm-es, and has materially les- ■ 
sened the industry of a people, who are slow in adopt- 
ing new plans. The increased value of agricultural 
products, in some places, has not iu general compea- 
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sated. A well written memorial, published at Buenos 
Ayres, from the landholders and others at Cuyo, urges 
the necessity of protecting the brandies of those pro- 
vinces by still further duties on those imported. There 
are a variety of partial evils connected with free trade, 
which occasion dissatisfaction among those who only 
reason trom what they feel. The population has cer- 
tainly not yet arrived at that state, when manufactnre^ 
ought to be fostered. The population is yet too incon- 
siderable, and the number who cultivate the earth much 
too small. Neither Brazil nor La Plata ought to force 
manufacture ; they ought perhaps to be checked, in 
order to force industry into other channels. The United 
States have passed that state ; internal trade with lis 
must be fostered imd encouraged, by varying occupa- 
tions, and rendering one part of the country dependent 
on another. Under the government of Spain, both the 
foreign commerce, and domestic manufactures of the 
colonies, would of course be repressed. 

The former restrictions on exports necessarily tend- 
ed to depress agriculture. The industry of every por- 
tion of the country, would have been stimulated by a 
free exportation of their produce to whatsoever place 
a market could be found. The inhabitants of La 
Plata are not essentially different from the rest of the 
human race, and if we find them indolent and addict- 
ed to vice, we must look to those causes which inva- 
riably produce these effects ; the want of a proper sti- 
mulus to industry. It is true, the cause which inva- 
riably urges to exertion, necessity, is weaker here 
than in most countries, on account of the facilities 
of obtaining a mere subsistence ; but the greater part 
would desire, or at least might be made to desire, 
something more, by offering objects of comfort and lax- 
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ury, which their successful industry may obtaiii."^ 
Our indHStry in the United States, is chiefly stiiau-, 
lated by artificial waats, and many tilings which in 
other nations axe ranked amon^ the luxuries of life« 
are looked upon by us as merely necessaries. The Isr 
bowers of the poorer class, subsist in Buenos AyreSf 
OB little else than beef and a few vegetables, and in 
Paraguay, on the mandioca and Indian com; they 
are beyond the reach of starvation. But as the cond>. 
tion of society improves, as it inevitably must, by a 
free intercourse with strangers, they will be desirous 
of dieuii^ better^ Uvuig better, and fumishiiig their 
bouses more decently. The country people here aj« 
easily improved, and as their wheat and other .pro- 
ductions tind a more ready sale, they will he tempted 
to purchase many articles (torn the shops, which they 
before never thought of. With the more wealthy in- 
habitants of Peru, a luxury absolutely Asia4:iCj pre- 
vails. It is there a matter ol' pride to have many 
clothes, made of the most costly materials. No peo- 
ple of America, ia proportion to their aumber, cour 
sume so many goods of Eujopeaii mauufactuie, as the 
FeTUviaos ; there is scarcely any country in the world, 
that offers such a market for British manufactures ; and 
England will find it necessary to look out for some in- 
demnity for the diminution, she is about to experience in 
the markets of the United States. We have no alterna- 
tive, but to tester our manufactures ; it ia forced upon 
us; whether wise or not, is no longsr the question — we 
must nuuiutacture. 



• Formerly there was ulnajR lieefeiiougli Icfl hi Ihe market for Hie 
use of iFie poor, after ftnse who pouU buy were served. Persons 
able to buy bttve been kuown to take ulvKntoge of the circamstanc«, 
but they were ns much srnndnlized by it, as if they hnd committed 
theft. 
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While at Buenos Ayres, there- was much discussion 
among their political economists, in relation to one of 
their principal staples, the herds of cattle. Of late 
years, they were observed to have so fat lessened in 
numbers, as to produce considerable uneasiness ; much 
was written on the subject ; some were in favour of pro- 
hibiting the exportation of salted beef, and others were 
of opinion, that the free exportation of this article, was 
in reality the most effectual mode of preventing the 
cattle from being wantonly destroyed, for the sake of the 
hides, which they allcdge to have been the principal cause 
of the decrease. Papers were written on the subject, 
meetings of the owners of grazing farms were held, and 
the director by public notice, requested all such as could 
throw light on a subject so interesting to the community, 
to wait on him at certain hours. The subject is fully 
discussed in a speech by Zavaletta, delivered at apubKc 
meeting, and published in a pamphlet. It appears that 
before the opening of trade in 1778, the herds had multi- 
plied prodigiously, and there were many millions rurming 
wild ; but when their skins and tallow suddenly came 
in demand, vast numbers were killed and skinned, 
while the carcasses were left to rot. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that they rapidly decreased. Depons 
states, that the same circumstance took place on the 
plains of the Oronoko ; that it did not take place in the 
interior provinces of New Spain, was owing to there 
being no markets. The Semanario states, ttiat the 
decrease of the herds had attracted attention, but the 
cause was supposed to be the vast number of wild 
dogs, which preyed upon the calves ; it was also said 
that many were known to perish in the dry seasons, and 
that thousands had been swept off by epidemics. 

The price of hides has more than doubled, and as the 
supply diminishes to a certain degree, the price will con- 
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tinue to rise. In the plains of Buenos Ayres, the flesh 
of the cattle will be an object as well as the hides. In- 
stead of prohibiting the Saladeros, under an idea that 
they encourage the deslniction of the herds, they ought 
to be supported as they tend to preserve them. Perhaps, 
after all, the decrease of their vast herds ought not to be 
regarded as a public misfortune, unless the conrersion of 
a nation of shepherds into a nation of agriculturists, be 
so. The capitalists viiil be compelled to turn their at- 
tention to the other resources of the country, and which 
will be productive of effects much more favourable to 
the national character. 

On the subject of internal trade, I have already said a 
good deal in speaking of the different provinces or dis- 
tricts, I shall therefore only make a few additional re- 
marks. It will have been observed, that this is carried 
on chiefly by land, but at some fhture day, the naviga- 
tion of the rivers will give it a new direction. At present 
the transportation of commodities between Buenos Ayres 
and Jiijiiy, is effected by ox waggons. The price of 
freight varies considerably. In Peru, every commodi- 
ty is transported on the backs of mules, asses, and lamas. 
A mule load is twelve arrobas, that of an ass five, and 
of the lama, three. The roads to Jujuy, as well as to Men- 
doza, do not pursue the most direct courses, on account 
of the savage hordes, who inhabit the plains on either 
side. The roads hi Peru are the same which were tra- 
velled in the time of the Incas, and are, therefore, rough 
and steep. The price of transportation from one pro- 
vince to another, is very high ; for example, a mule will 
go from Tacma to Potosi for twenty-four dollars, which 
is the price of the animal itself; the distance is one hun- 
dred and twenty leagues. The freight is seldom less than 
a dollar per arroba, for every twenty leagues. A waggon 
load of goods from Buenos Ayres to La Paz, and carry- 
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ing one hundred and filly airobas, (twenty-five pounds 
the arroba,) will cost three hundred dollars, to Jiijuy; 
from this place to Potosi, two hundred and eight dollars, 
and to La Paz, one hundred and fifty dollars; the whole 
amount for this immense distance, six hundred and six^ 
dollars. '^ 

The Paraguay tea is thus conveyed to Peru and to 
Chili. The mules sent to Peru, are purchased hy 
drOTers, who bring honey, wax, cocoa, and other arti- 
cles to market, together with specie. They are drivfa 
by easy journies to Salta, and as there is an abundance , ] 
of grass on the road, their food costs little or nothings 1 
until they reach the place just mentioned, where they a^s j 
turned into pastures, let for the purpose. 'ITiere is 
great destruction of these animals in working the mine^ I 
it is therefore necessary that the supply should be cotjir T 
stantly renewed. In the province of Buenos Ayr^^ I 
Sta Fee, and Cordova, about sixty thousand an jl 
poTchased annually. Tucuman also furnishes a numbei^ P 
as well as about twenty thousand head of cattle an^ . 
sheep.* The balance of trade was at one timp , 
more than a million against Buenos Ayres, but as the J 
foreign commerce of this place extended, it was gradually 
reduced. The wars of Spain were most sensibly felt by 
Buenos Ayres, as she became immediately dependent on 
Peru for a supply of foreign articles, which could only 
be introduced into Lima when the long navigation to Rio 
Plata, exposed to British cruizers, interrupted the direct 
intercourse with Spain. 

The traffic with the neighbouring Indians, and those OQ ' 



• In the year 1T89, one bimdrcd and twenty IhousBnd sheep n 
imvorlcd by Ihe mule of Cu«co, froiii the juriidiction of BueoH 
Ayrra into tat of Peru. 
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the Parana aod Uruguay, rcqniras at least the amount of 
a million of dollars in European goods, such ae are 
suited to the ludian trade in North America. There was 
also formerly a email contraband trade carried on with 
the Portuguese. This trade might become important. 

After what has already been said on the state of litera- 
ture and general informaton in South America, it would 
seem unnecessary to speak of its progress at Buenos 
Ayrcs. But as this subject is closely connected with their 
political character, it will be proper to be somewhat 
more minute. To discover what advancement they may 
have made in the midst of wars and dissentions, in tliat 
which is so essential to their respectability and happi- 
ness, is worthy of attention. But little was lo have been 
expected, especially when we consider the depth of ig- 
norance whence they had to emerge. Yet, when we com- 
pare Ihe present state of information, with that which 
preceded the revolution, we ^hEill rather have cause for 
surprise. Tlie strictness of the Inquisition, the discou- 
ragement of schools, the prohibition of foreign hooks, 
the want of printing, the absence of subjects of general 
interest, ore to be considered. The colonial state, is for 
many reasons, besides those peculiar to Spanish colonies, 
extremely unfavourable to the progress of science and 
literature. The metropolis must give its sanction before 
thework of the colonist can take its rank with the national 
productions. Many are the prejudices it must encounter 
before it can pass the ordeal of the high court of criti- 
cism. Tlie provincial writer must always keep in view 
the judgment of this high court, whose stan^j of appro- 
bation is indispensible. It is, perhaps, an incident of 
national sovereignty, for previous to the revolution, we 
never ventured to speak of American literature ; this is 
ROW but forty years old, and we are not even yet en- 
tirely exempt from the jurisdiction at British oriticisn; 
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we must indeed bear with it, for a geoemfloftOf tfl** 
more, and by that time, the works pnblished in EftglaHd, 
will have to come to tea (at our sanction before they 
can veotiiFe to take their atatiOH. 

For sKHa© years before the revolotioo, a Tast nun^Mlf i 
of manifestoes, pamphlets, and addiFesseB, pnttliahetf 1 
in Spain, during the invasion of Vapoleon, were rd^ i 
printed at Bflenos Ayres. They were intended (o ani*l J 
mate the patriotism of the Spaniards, but in the coloniesj^' 
had a taidency to awaken a dangeioHs spirit of inquiry^ | 
and to open their eyes with respect to their own con®* I 
lion; for by a vwy slight chanf^e of terras, they were it^ 1 
reaHfy so many invitations to the Americans to throw o# I 
(he Spanish yoke. After the revotetioa of the 25th Ma^ I 
1810, the Gazette of B«enos Ayres was estubliiihe^, i 
conducted in a very different spirit from the Semaaaritf^ ] 
ai may be supposed trowtbe motto pt«flxed ; Kara teHi^ 1 
porum Jkticitate, abi gentire gtie veUs ; et qnt sentitai 
dxcere. licet: "Bare felicity of the times, when ev&fy 
one may titinlE what be pleases, and what he thinks may 
speak," 

Every paper contained some sprinkling of Fepi»b!ic€* 
doctrmes, and nnmc90U& essays eji]^anatory and jrrsti^ 
fieatory of the meassres of (he jtintKi. Passff^Vs occa- 
sionally occur, whose boldness is v«y little cempatiHe 
with the idea of entlrasiai^tic aCtachuient to Fer^Kftaml. 
In a pi^cr of 1810, there are the ft>Ilowiag word9, " NS" 
thing so mnch recomraends a government, iia the firrn^ 
Bess with which it attacks old abuses, which have been 
sanctioned by many yearB of impoHitjt, Smuggling, that 
vice so destractive to the prosperity of stages— was ent- 
exercised in this city witJ) so much indifference, that ft 
appeared to have lost its deformity. We must blush to 
remember those rulers, before whose eyes, wasi exhibited 
that criminal laiury, which had no other entrance, than 
K2 
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the coiilraband they protected I Eternal hatred to those 
mercenary and dishonourable men, who, iTisensible to 
the good of the slate, have ruined its commerce, corrupted 
its morals, and smothered the ieeds of its felicity." The 
Gazette was also filled with official letters, and addresses 
Irom the corporations of the different cities, from military 
chiefs, or from the junta. All appears to be life and 
bustle ; every comniunication seems to breathe enthu- 
It is the intoxication of t, youth, who is permit- 
ted at last, after having been Icept under the severest re- 
strictions, to think and act for himself. The breath of 
liberty is on the pages of Uie Gazette, which forms a 
most singular contrast with the " still life" of tlie i'ema- 
TUtrio. A long account is given of the mathematical 
school established in the capital, on tho most liberal 
principles, and opened in the presence of all the public 
functionaries, with addresses and replies, and many po- 
pular fiourishes, all conveying a censure upon the old 
regime. The state of the treasury, the contributions of 
patriotic individuals, published quarterly — the enlighten- 
ed essays of Blanco, editor of the Espagnol— extracts from 
the newspapers of the United States, one in particular 
from a Philadelphia paper, which gave an account of 
the revolution in Caraccas, noticing the words salux 
populi, aiprema lex esto, as a sign of better times — all 
these and a variety of other articles, were inserted with- 
out comment, and therefore tacitly approved. Besides 
the Gazette, there was a variety of fugitive productions, 
as at Caraccas, according to the accoimts of an eye 
witness.* " The press, in particular, was busily em- 
ployed ; which may be accounted for from the severity 
with which it was restricted under the former govem- 
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meat ; a' vast number of pamphlets made their appear* 
ance; written ivith purity and elegance of style,* but 
containing more words than solid ideas. The Creoles 
seemed to be desirous of indemnifying themselves for 
past privations, in publishing; satiric pamphlets against 
their rivals in ambition, and in abusing the Spanish 
government." 

Among the productions issued from the press during 
the first year of the revolution, I observed a translation 
of Rousseau's Social Compact, l»y Dr. Moreno. The 
translation is well executed, and seems to have been 
much relished by the middle class of people. But it is 
difficult to say whether it was not more injurious than 
beneficial ; it was likely to make raw and visionary poli- 
ticians, whose notions not having sound practical ex- 
perience, (perhaps the only way in which nations can 
be instructed,) for their basis, would be as wild as various ; 
every man, as in the French revolution, would have a 
plan of hii own, while his intolerance for the opinion of 
bis neighbour, proved that some of the dross of despotism 
continued to adhere to bim. The press was only compa- 
ratively free— the conduct of those at the head of the go- 
vernment, does not appear to have been much canvassed. 
Perhaps as the leaders of the revolution were acting 
against a common enemy, it was not to be expected that 
the newspapers would yet be taken up with family faults. 
There was therefore a disposition to indulge, at least to 
retrain from exposing — perhaps the government would 
not permit itself to be weakened, when it required every 
aid to give it strength. The American government 
during our revolutionary war, (if this be considered a 
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triterioo of the liberty of tdwpres5,)was notmucli abused 
by Whi^s ; all good citizens ^ideaToured to support its 
character abroad. The imprimatur was still kept up at 
Bueoofi Ayres, and not abolished until the revolutioD 
which took placn the following year, 

During the succeeding years, the taate for reading 
' rapidly increased, and publications also augmented. 
The restrictions on the importation and circulation of 
books, although not entirely removed, were greatly 
relaxed. Types and presses wctc imported, and printing 
became a lucrative employment. A public library was 
set on foot by Dr. Moreno, and the subjects discussed in 
tbeir publications were less abstract ; they became more 
i^nwdiatcly iHterttsting on account of their reasonings 
npon real occuirences among themselves, and the appli- 
cittisn of those principles to the events of (he day. It is 
necessary first to learn the theory of political liberty, 
and afterwards its application. 

The revolution of 1813 gave a new impulse to every 
Aing. In tracing the progress of the press, which may 
be regarded as the progress of liberty, I was indeed 
astonished at the advancement made in three short years. 
TTie quantum and the quality of their publications seem 
to have kept pace. The republic had assumed a higher 
tone, and their speculations were now of a bolder cast. 
The oration of Monteagudo to the society of La Patria, 
neatly printed, contains a number of admirable political 
senHmeots. It is pure republicanism: ignorance, he says, 
is the cause of a)l the misfortunes of man in his present 
state — sovereignty resides in the people alone, and au- 
fliority in the laws ; he explains' the words, equality, se- 
curity, liberty, as we should. In fact, it is a production 
highly creditable to the author, and to the people lo 
wliom it is addressed. A political sermon of Fuoes, the 
year following, might be cited, both as a specimen of 
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fine compoiiitian, and of the little respect now paid to 
royalty ; it might further be cited as a prool', that the 
idea, so common, of the catholic religion being incom- 
patible with the principles of free government, is not cor- 
rect. The following is the concluding sentence of m 
most Tivid exposition of the abtises practised in America^? J 
by the kings of Spain : " Under his iron sceptre, there) I 
was room for no virtue but that of enduring with resi^ I 
nation the ilia of slavery, from which there was no hop« [ 
of relief but in death. A man, bearing the name of kmgf J 
having annihilated every right, and made himself that ] 
centre of all earthly power, seemed to say to us, — your' I 
possessions cmd your blood are mine — go suffer and die* ', 
Oh God ! can it be possible that fifteen millions ofl | 
souls, have been doomed to wretchedness, in order thatj J 
one man may be made wicked !" 

Each succeeding internal revolution gave rise to nii^ ] 
merous publications. In 1815, after the fall of Alvearyt 1 
public liberty seemed to acquire an accelerated motioop I 
like water interrupted in its course, until its gatherii^i 
weight enables it to burst its mounds. A flood of pub-' 
lications was poured upon a people who had been gra- ' 
dually acquiring the habit of turning their attention witfc 
eagerness to the press, as the fountain of liberty. Ape- 
nodical paper was established by the cabildo, called the 
Censor, to be devoted to the interest of the people, as 
the ministerial gazette was to the views of the government, 
and a salary was assigned to its editor. It was made 
his duty to publish a political essay every week, in order 
to diffuse general information. A number of journals 
were now attempted by individuals, but the greater'par 
were of ahwt duration for want of support." The 
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Cronica Argentina, was more successful ; it was con- 
ducted with some spirit, and appioached nearer to what 
' we should call a parti/ paper, than any yet established. 
The utmost boldness and freedom appears to prevail in 
the pages of this journal, whose editor at once stepped 
up to the mark of democnicy; from which we may infer, 
that its sentiments at this time were popular. Unfortu- 
nately, it was often too inflammatory and abusive towards 
individuals, and therefore calculated to produce a bad 
effect on a people so little accustomed to the licentious- 
ness of the press ; with whom, even simple strictures on 
the conduct of public men, become denunctations. There 
was, however, no cry of a la lanterne, as amon^' the 
French. They might, perhaps, have had their Robes- 
pierean dema^ognes, hut they were not surrounded by 
such inilfmimable materials as the moh of Paris. A 
people must be gradually accustomed to the blessings of 
a free press, it seems, as well as to the other blessings 
of a free government, before the good which flows from 
its legitimate use, will counterbalance the evils which 
arise tromits abuse. Reason, it is true, is left free to 
combat error ; and with us reason i.s strong enough to 
combat it, but this may not be the case every where. It 
must be in a community where the people are in some 
measure enlightened, for every community is not equally 
capable of reasoning, although it may possess many in- 
dividuals of great learning and talents- It is the pride of 
the United States, that if there be not persons here as 
profoimdly learned as in France or England, our citizens 
ate in general better informed. But a people not in tJie 
habit of reasoning on all political subjects, are apt to 
consider words as things. The unbounded liberty of the 
press, was well advocated in the Cronica, and supported 
by English and American authority ; but the editor of 
the Censor, who subscribed to the proposition in the 
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abstract, contended that the country was not yet ripe lor 
its full enjoyment; that the effect of a printed accusation, 
upon a people just emerging from total darkness, would 
be to place the best government in the hands of the 
worst men ; that when false warnings are frequently re- 
peated, the people become heedless when warned of real 
danger, and despotism enters without opposition. 

A paper war was carried on by these editors for some 
months, on a subject calculated to put to test the public 
opinion. General Belgnuio, and Guemes, (governor of 
Ijalta,) in opening; the campaign in the upper provinces, 
issued proclamations announcing to the Indians, the re- 
solution of restoring the Incas. These people are known 
to venerate the memory of the kings, who ruled over 
them, before they were reduced to barbarous slavery by 
the Spanish conquerors, and the insurrection of Tupac 
Amaru, was still fresh in their memories. Upon them, 
the words liberty andindependence, the rights of man, and 
topics calculated to rouse the Spanish Americans, could 
not be expected to have as much effect, as the restoration 
of their beloved Incas, whose reign is considered by them 
as the golden age. The editor of the Cronica took up 
the affair seriously, aud a contest ensued between him 
and the editor of the Censor, who undertook to defend 
Belgrano, and to maintain the idea of a limited monarchy. 
On reading the discussion, it is very easily seen which 
had the popular side. The Cronica dressed up all the 
usual argiunents, urged among us against kings and 
nobles ; frequently quoting Paine, and the writers of our 
country ; his ideas possessed all the zest of novelty in 
Buenos Ayres, and probably produced a pood effect, not- 
vrithstanding the unnecessary abuse of Belgrano and 
Guemes. On tlie side of the Censor, the limited mo- 
narchy M'as but feebly supported, the editor frequently 
asserting his right to entertain and express what opinions 
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he pleased. The Cabildo put aii end to this newspaper 
war, the first which had been known here, by peremptorily 
ordering the Censor to cease, on the score that the public 
tranquillity had been disturbed. The editorship was not 
long after changed to other hands, and the paper has 
since advanced nothing bat republican principles ;* its 
editor, Heiuiques, is a Chilian of considerable literary 
acquiiements, of a philanthropic turn of mind, and an 
flothnsiastic admirer of our institutions, which he has 
endeavoured to explain to bis fellow citizens. He lui- 
derstandfi theEnglishlan^age extremely well, and trans- 
lates from our newspapers such articles as are likely to 
be useful. 

There are at present two weekly journals published on 
a small scale ; but as they are yet but little i» the habit 
of inserting public notices and advertisements, which 
render a paper profitable, and useful to men in business, 
their crrculation is perhaps less general than it would 
otherwise be. Copies of notices are multiplied with 
the pen, instead of being printed, which may in part be 
owing to the expense ; even the play bills are in manu- 
script. About two thousand of each of the established 



* Tiie followiOK are a. few uf the sutiiects of ibe politics! esiays 
oftbaCcnsor for 18ir : Aa cxpbuation of the cousUtution of the 
Ciiiteil Stales, and highly pmiticd — the Lancasterian ajslem ofcduca- 
tion — on the caanes of the prnaperity of the United States— Milton'* 
sMfty on the liberty of tha preai — a reviow of the work of the lata 
President Adams, on tho American constitution, and a recommenda* 
tiou of chocks and balances, cnutinaed through leTcral numbers, and 
abounding with much usoful infurn.atiou fcir Uie people — brief notice 
of the life of James Monroopresident of the United Slates — examina- 
llnnofthe federative sy.ilcm—mithe trial by jury — on popular elec- 
lioiis— on tho efiect of enlightened productions on the condition of 
mankind— an anitlyus of the acver.al slate coRntltutiiHis of the Union, 
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joiunals are cirealated every week ; they find their way 
to the most remote parts of the country ; and, as waa 
somewhat the case with some parts of our country, one 
newspaper serves a whole Deighbourbood ; it is usually 
read by Uie cm'ate after mass, at the same time with the 
manifestoes.* The proceedings of the congress are 
printed every month, and circulated in the same mamier. 
A great number of essays are also published in loose 
sheets, and retailed at the stalls, instead of being inserted 
in the joomals. In the collection of these papers which 
I made, I have several anniversary orations, an eulogium 
on the United States, an essay by an European Spaniard 
showing the advantages of the present govermnent of 
Buenos Ayres, and its superiority over that of Spain ; a 
pamphlet against Artigas, a defence of the conduct of 
Alvear in the capture of Monte Video.t in answer to the 
accusation of the Spanish General Vigodet, and before 
the downfall of Alvoar ; a tolerable translation of the 
tragedy of Piaarro, the Battle of Marathon, an original 
play, and a play by C. Henriques; memorial of the 
landholders of Mendoza, vindication of the conduct of 
Pueyrredon from the attacks made in the Baltimore Par 
triot ; discussion on a question of ' political economy, 
carried on at some length on the subject of saladeros, 
(places for salting beef for e^tportation.) But by fat the 
most fruitful source of these productions, is the quarrels 
between the aspirants to distinction, who frequently call 
upon the tribtmal of the republic, to applaud or con- 
demn. These papers are all extremely well written. It 
is not alone in these lighter publications, that the press 
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is employed ; the work of Dean Fimes. already i 
tioned, in three large octavo volumes, would do honour 
to the literature of any country. In the opinion of the 
best judges, in point of purity and elegance of style, it 
is equal to any worl: in the Spanish language ; the de- 
dication io his country is a fine specimen of eloquence. 
There being no direct communication with l^pain, 
nearly all the school books are printed in the country. 
I have an excellent original grammar of the language, 
and a system of aiithmetic, published in 1817. Their 
catechisms and books for schools, are mostly original, 
it being necessary to expunge the monarchical dog- 
mas which they usually contain. There are three print- 
ing offices, and all seem to be doing a good business. 
I was much pleased with that of Dr. Anchores, who 
has three presses almost always employed. He told 
me that he had gone to England himself to procure 
types and presses: " I considered," said he, " that I 
was performing my part in this revolution if I could 
succeed in my project of spreading the mechanic art 
of printing. I took a number of boys, to whom I 
have paid wages, as an enducemeut to them to engage 
in the business, and to render it desirable to others ; 
the number of workmen will in a few years be sidfi- 
eient to enable us to establish presses in all the prin- 
cipal towns; and printing, which has already fallen 
one-third, will bear a due proportion to other labour. 
I know well the importance of this precious art, to a 
country which aspires to be free. I shall have con- 
tributed my full share to the independence of my 
country, if I succeed." He was then printing for the 
government, a system of military discipline, to be 
introduced into the anuies, adapted by some of their 
military men to the situation of the country. He was 
also publishing the celebrated letters of Iturry, in 
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vindication of America, and of the Americans. This 
is truly an admirable performance ; it may be regarded 
as a seque] to that part of Mr- Jefferson's notes on 
Virginia, which treats of the same subject. There is 
a translation of Mr. De Pradt's Six Months, by Ca- . 

i of the secretaries in the department of state, 
a young' man of fine talents^ Political writings seem 
to be for the present almost exclusiyely in demand. 
I saw a translation of Bisset's " Sketch of Democra- , 
cy," which I was informed by the booksellers, had 
met with a rapid sale. This work might possibly 
have a salutary effect on a people who are in dan- 
ger of running wild in their notions of liberty ; and 
who, like the French, wonld be desirous of taking 
Greece or Rome as their model. The work is not 
worth much ; it selects all that is bad in the ancient 
and modem repoblics, (it is honourably silent, how- 
ever, on the subject of the United States,) without 
any of the good ; and this is contrasted ivith the meagre 
Hat of doubtful advantages of a limited monarchy, like 
that of England. 

All restraints on the circulation of books, no mat- 
ter what may be the subject treated of, are not merely 
removed, but in order to encourage the importation, 
they are suffered to be introduced free of duties. A 
domiciliary visit would now be an insult. I have seen 
the works of Voltaire publicly offered for sale in the 
book stores, which would formerly have been a penal 
offence. The French is much more f>*miliar to them 
than the English, which is, perhaps, to be regretted; 
as the French revolutionary politics have been proved 
by experience to be unsafe. The writings of Frapk- 
lin, the Federalist, and other American works, are 
frequently quoted ; but, in general, even the best 
English and Americau productions find their way 
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through the medium of French ' translations. Tb« 
English language is, however, beginaing of late to be 
much more attended to than formerly. There are in 
circulation, Spanish translatioas of many of our best 
revolutionary writings. The most common are two 
miscellaueoua volumes, one containing Paine's Com' 

, mtm Sense, and Rights of Man, and Declaration of 
Iitd^»eBdence, several of our constitutions, and Ge- 
neral Washington's Farewell Address; the other ie 
an abrif^ed History of the United States, down to the 
year 181U, with a good explanation of the nature of 
our political institutions, accompanied with a transla* 
tiOB of Mr. JelFerson's inaugural speech, and other 
state papers. I believe these have been read by 
nearly aJl who can read, and have produced a most 
ei^ravagant admiration of the United States, at the 
aame time accompanied with aometlimg like despair. 
Of the state library, I have already spoken; it is a 
noble mODummt of the public spirit of these people, 
and liteir deslce to elevate their national cbaracter. 
Should Spain ever succeed in subjugatii^ them, the 
library, like tltat of Alexamdria, will probmbly bt con- 
signed to the flames. 

it reiaaias to speaL of the public schools, and the 
jprogress of educatiim. This is a snbject which ex- 
fiites the deepest interest. There are at present about 

' «Be hundered aotd fifty students a;t the university of 
Cordova, and the course of studies th«e has been en- 
tirely leformedj* The college of the Union op the 
South, is said to be a splendid establishment ; twenty 
thousand dollaia bave been expended in fitti^ it up, and 
in pnrchasiog pbilosophical apparatus. 
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' The cabildo of Buenos AjTes expends anniially 
aboTit tMi thousand doHars for the support of common 
schools ; and at the different monastries there are not 
lees than three hundred scholars taught to read by the ■ 
xwHiks, who are thus rendered useful. A part of the 
tythes has been appropriated for the establishment of 
primary schools in the country. No people wcte erver 
more sensible of their deficiency in point of educa- 
tion, than tliese appear to be, or more anxious to re- 
medy it. The public examinations take place in tlie 
presence of the supreme director, and the other pub- 
lic functionaries ; and an account is published in the 
papers, with the names of those who have excelled 
in the different brancbes of learning. There are se- 
TCral military academies, where a number of youth, 
who intend to embrace tbe military profession, are 
instructed, so that in the course of a few years, liiey 
will have officers euough to supply all South Ame- 
rica. The military seems to engross, fot Hne present, 
the attention of the aspiring youth of the country ; the 
study of theology is almost entirely neglected ; that of 
fho law has increased, and a much greater number 
than formerly apply themselves to commerce. It is the 
opinion of every enbgbtened msD, that in the course 
of another generation, the monastries will be entirely 
deserted. 

All admit tliat there is an astoniithing difference 
in the boys of the present generation, from those that 
have gone before them. One day while listening to 
ftrar or five hmidred, who were singing- tlieir na- 
tional songs in the public .^uare, a gentleman ob~ 
served to me ; " Sir, these are the independents of South 
America — we are good for nothing." Ihey are thus 
at tta early age, taught to consider tbemsdvea the hope 
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oi' their country ; and they know that in a few years, 
they will be the men who will fix its destinies. Every 
thing concurs to impress this idea on their minds. 
Their education is the special care of the state ; in the 
presence of its highest authorities, they are already 
called upon to act a part; and in celebrating the 
praises of the nation, its independence, and its achive- 
ments, they have acquired an importance before 
unfelt. The words liberty and country are connect- 
ed with all that is dear to the lieart. A gentleman 
related to me an anecdote, which shows how power- 
fully these feelings have seized upon their youthful 
affections. Passing along the street, he observed a 
crowd of boys round two of their companions who were 
fighting: "Howistbis," said he, "are you not ashamed 
to fight with each other 1 If you must figbt, has the 
country no enemies?" This simple appeal had an elec- 
tric effect — the boys embraced, and joined with their com- 
panions in shouts of viva la patria ! Such sentiments 
impressed on the honest and generous minds of infancy, 
must naturally constitute the darling illusions of the 
future man. These boys already engage in the political 
discussions of the day, and are much more free and bold 
in their opinions than their parents or teachers. Even 
in private life, there is no longer that arbitrary and des- 
potic authority exercised over them, which in a mo- 
narchy seems to partake of the very nature of the govern- 
ment. 

Upon the mass of society, it is natural to suppose 
that the long protracted contest must have been produc- 
tive of great effects ; the variety of interesting occur- 
reuces which have passed before their eyes, since the in- 
vasion of the British, down to the present day, have 
changed the face of society. They are no longer the in- 
sipid automatons of despotism, but anxious about events 
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to which they never before elevated their minds, and 
ai& continually ioquiriog for news. Man needs this ex- 
citement to call forth his latent virtues, and to lirin^ his 
faculties into employment. They have followed lite good 
and bad fortune of their country, until their affections are 
completely enlisted. The history of the varied scene of 
the last ten years, furnishes even the commonest peasant, 
with inexhaustible subjects of thought and conversation. 
The news of a battle, a victory, or defeat, is felt as if it 
individually benefitted or injured them. I might almost 
venture to say, that from the moment they expelled the 
British, they ceased to be Qt for colonists— a na/iOKal 
spirit was formed. The defence of Louisiana did more 
to Americanize the people of that state, than the diffu- 
sion of information for the preceding ten ycEirs. In a 
few years more, there will scarcely be a trace remaining 
of despotism. I have no hesitation in saying, that in 
point of national feeling, these people are already far 
advanced ; and a progress more rapid has been made is 
this respect than even in Louisiana. That country for 
nearly ten years after its annexation, slumbered in a state 
of quiescence, while Buenos Ayres for the same period, 
was thrown upon its own energies, and was compelled to 
encounter every vicissitude of fortime. There are few 
who have not in some way or other, been actors in the 
scenes that transpired ; all their talents have been called 
into requisition ; the whole community has frequently ex- 
perienced that wholesome agitation, which produces 
health and purity. They have been compelled to study 
the nature of government. They have been continually 
acquiring importance in their own opinion. Their na- 
tional songs, and their printed papers every where dis- 
tributed, have kept the public attention continually 
awake ; and the common stock of ideas, has been pro- 
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X HB tevolution at Buenos Ayres, may be dated as far 
back as the first invasion by the British under Beresford, 
in June, 1806. The country was at that time almost in 
a state of abandonment on the part of Spain. She had a 
few wretched troops at Buenos Ayres and Monte Video; 
and an indifferent naval force, chiefly stationed at the lat- 
ter of these places, which from the circumstauces of being 
nearer the ocean, and having a better harbour. Was the 
naval depot. Wliiie Napoleon was preying on the Spa- 
aish monarchy in Europe, the feeble and defenceless state 
of the Spanish Ainericau colonies, held out strong temp- 
tations to the avarice of England. Sobre Monte, at this 
time the viceroy of La Plata, seems to have been totally 
devoid of energy and talents ; and when the British ex- 
pedition, under Beresford and Sir Home Popham, ap- 
peared, the city of Buenos Ayres fell an easy conquest. 
The Spaniards had neither soldiers nor arms ; the inhfl- 
bitants far from being accustomed to rally round the 
standard of their country, in times of danger, had not 
even been permitted to think they had a country. From 
a people entirely excluded trom any participation in na- 
tional or political affairs, indiflerence and apathy were 
to be expected. An idle shew of resistance, it is true, 
was made by Sobre Monte, a few amis were distributed 
I, 2 
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to the militia ;* but to use the words of Mr. Poinsett, 
" ignorant of their use, they ran out without order to 
look at the enemy^ while Greneral Beresford with two 
thousand men, marched into the city and took posses- 
sion of the citadel without opposition. Don Juan Mar- 
tin Pueyrredon, was the only officer at the head of a com- 
pany of hussars, that harassed the enemy's march/' 
The viceroy flied panic struck to Cordova, in the in- 
terior. 

But the same people when left to themselves, soon dis- 
covered energies which astonished the invaders. They 
appeared to ,awakeil as from a dreami, or rather tcf be 
aroused into life^ from a state of lethargy^ or stupor. ~ In- 
flamed with indigiiation at the imbecile condud; of the 
ruler, whom chance, favouritism, or bribery, had placed 
over them, and chagrined at seeing their native soil in 
the. possession of foreigners, they soon began to medi- 
tate upon the means of effecting their expulsion. Liniers^ 
a captain in the navy, and a Frenchman by birth, hot 
being included in the capijtulation, was at liberty to take 
inmiediate steps with a view to this object. He entered 
into a secret correspondence with several members of the 
cabildo of Buenos Ayres, the most conspicuous of whom 
were Alzaga, an European Spaniard, and the presient 
director, Pueyrredon. He at the same time, applied for 
assistance to the governor of Monte Video, who could 
sp^xe him only the marines and seamen at that place. 
With these, and such volunteers as could be collected 
at Colonia, he suddenly crossed the river, ahd in the 
vicinity of the capital, was j6ined by the force collected 
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and embodied by PuejrrfdoD, consisting; oC the neigh- 
bouring peasants, and such of the citizens as had escaped 
i'rom the city. The British were attacked, and after 
an obstinate resistance, compelled to surrender at dis- 
cretion. 

This was the first inunediate impulse given to the re- 
volution, by an event apparently no way connected with 
it. The urgent necessity of their situation, cast upon 
them the duty of self-defence, and this disclosed to them 
the secret of their capacity and strength. Tliat the re- 
volutionary movement would atop here, was not in tlic 
nature of things. It is besides well known that there was 
no inconsiderable state of preparation among the better 
informed classes of society, arising trom their contem- 
plation of the revolutions of the United States, and of 
France. Liniers was acknowledged their deliverer, and 
the people, now abandoned to themselves, by the deser- 
tion of Sobre Monte, and being thus self-rescued, con- 
ceived they had a right to make choice of their ruler. A 
general meeting of the citizens was called, and it was rc- 
£olved to invest Liniers with the power and dignity of 
viceroy. Although no other change was effected in any 
department of ihe government, this cannot but be regard- 
ed as the first step towards their emancipation. 

This single but important exercise of power, was the 
principle from which a multitude of important reason- 
ings were deduced. It was in its nature and manner, 
an act of the people, inasmuch as there were no orders 
of nobility, or ancient families claiming hereditary in- 
fluence. The audiencia, which, according to the Spanish 
American constitution, is the counterpoise to the power 
of the viceroy, was on this occasion passive ; the lead 
was taken fay the principal citizens, and by the munici- 
pality, wifh some interference on the part of the higher 
L 3 
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eUifgy, who from the first sottleiqent of the colenU«, had 
been in the hahit of intentungliog their voice in all im- 
poitaat secular concerns.* 

It now became incumbent on Lioi^s, to place the 
country thus intnistcd to his care, in a conditios to re* 
siBt a lUture attack, of which there was every probabi - 
Hty. The citizens were foriRBd into Toluntcer corps, 
moth on the same pnBcipIc of those which were seen 
in the United States during the war with Great Britain. 
Prom the strong resemblance between them, tuid at the 
same time, the democratic ofaaractca- cm this occasion bx.- 
hihited by Buenos Ayre», I am tempted to make (he fol- 
lowing extract &om the worl[ of Dean Fune«. Speaking 
uf thia military organization of the inhabitants, he ob- 
ser\'cs, '* in these times, all tho&e prerogatives whiob 
arise tVom a diversity of professions and fortunes, at 
once disai^tcarod ; since tlie love of cotm^ had placed 
all upon a level, or had left no other distinction but that 
of merit. It v/as a spectacle worthy of the contempla- 
tion of philosophy, to see raon of the greatest wealth 
common s&ldicrs in the r>raks, under the command of a 
poor labourer, and the bravo negro by the side of his 
master, who in numerous instances, rewarded his courage 
with liberty. Wealth, when placed In competition witti 
capacity, left the possessor only the privilege of t^nploy- 
ing it for the benefit of the common cause, in purchasing 
uniforms for the soldiers, and in supplying their necessi- 
ties. This disinterestedness, was only equalled by their 
assiduity in acquiring the elements of the military art. 
The paost experienced in the science of war, would 



* Tbu wftfi per^(va a remnant of the boU ctats ; tbc ibrca esli^lai. 
of »li(i:h llic qlPFgy was one. la France, Spxin. and forlugaJ, Hlieti- 
■f cr llic nolion arc .supposed t-j speak and acl, il is through Ihr iii«- 
djuiu of Ihe Ibrec eitaleii. 
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scarcely believe the piogress made in the course of a 
few months, by several tliousaiid individuals, who before 
were only acciistomed to the peacefiil occupations of 
commerce, to manual labour, or to the mechanic arts." 

Several of the corps thas formed consisted of Euro- 
peans, and were desij^n»ted by the provincea of Spain, 
of which Uiey were natives, as Catalonians, Aodalusians, 
Biscayans, &.c. Among these, by fax the greater number 
were of course entirely inimical to the design, soon after 
cberif^d by the leading Americans, of a separation from 
Spain; and here, as in other parts of Spanish America, 
they have continued to be one of the most serioos ob- 
stacles to its success.* 

Sobre Monte, on his retam from Cordova, attempted 
in vain to resume his authority ; but finding it imprac- 
ticable, he descended to Monte Video, and although he 
bad &lien into gener^ contempt, be succeeded in raising 
a party amongst tbe European Spaniards at this place, 
«1m> could not but view with uneasiness, any assumption 
of power on the part of the Americans. This is no 
doabt, the b^;iDning of that hostility which afterwards 
broke out between Monte Video and the capital- 

"Hie year after the surroider of Berestord, the formi- 
dable invasion under General Whitiock took place. He 
attacked the city of Buenos Ayres, with an army of 
twelve thousand men; but was encountered on tiiis occa- 
sion, by a people accustomed to tbe use of arms, and 
who felt a confidence in their ability to defend themselves. 
His signal defeat is well known. This second victory 
won by the inhabitants of Bnenos Ayres, would lose 
nothing by comparison with that of New Orleans, 



* The numliur of Spniiiarits at Buenos Ajrcs, nas supposed tu be 
obuiit ihrco lliDUsapd iailie t>rcaklng ouloFflicrcvilution. 
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au4 itH etFect upon the people themselves, must neccssa' 
rily have been great. But they were still so far from cd- 
tertaining: publicly, any ideas of complete independence, 
that an attempt made by Beresford previous to this lust 
affair, to induce some of the citizens to form a plan for 
throwing off the Spanish allegiance, drew upon him ge- 
neral indignation, and occasioned the punishment of 
those who lent an ear to liis seductions. 

Liniers became the popular idol, and appears to 
have conducted himself with prudence and modera- 
.tion, but at the same time, with the most inflexible 
iidelity to the king and country of Spain.* For it is 
to be observed, that the distinction was made at an 
early period of those difficulties, in which Spain and 
her colonies were soon after involved, between alle- 
giance to the king, to which the latter, according to the 
laws of the Indies, believed themselves bound, and alle- 
giance to the country of Spain itself, which was claimed 
by her juntas, and other provisional governments. The 
troubles of the Spanish monarchy came on, England be- 
came its ally and defender, and Napoleon alone was 
held up as the object of fear and hatred, throughout the 
colonies. Two parties, however, soon sprung up in 
Buenos Ayres, as I believe was the case in all Ihe other 
American cities. The more enlightened among the na- 
tive Americans, some of whom had long secretly che- 
rished the dcsii-c of independence, felt a wish to seize 



* He bui been inucli abuseil la tie revulutioDury wriliiigs, whiuli 
'charge him wilb being at ono lime incliDcd to favour the pretensions 
of tbe Freiicl], and at another, those of the Princesa Charlotte. But 
theae writings hear the stamp of party Kpirit, and are contradicted by 
a, variety of circumstances, which satisfy Did, that the laiaforlunes of 
Liniers, piutucded trom bis fidelity to (he Spaiiiurd). 
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this opportunity, in order to throw off (he Spanish yoke 
forever; but here they were directly at variance with 
their European brethren, whose influence must neces- 
sarily have been great, as well from their holding nearly 
all the public offices, and from their having the com- 
merce of the coiintry in their hands, as from their num- 
bers, experience, and intelligence. As to the mass of 
the population, the idea was yet too new and too bold. 
With this class of people, ancient habits and prejudices 
are not at once to be exchanged, even for things which 
are the most agreeable to the human heart. For the 
truth of this assertion, I need only appeal to the eflect 
produced by the writings of Paine, on our own country; 
and it cannot be forgotten, that when tlie celebrated ora- 
tor of Virginia, as if inspired, ventured to Ain( at inde- 
pendence, he at first astonished and shocked even those 
who became aftenvards the most distinguished patriots.* 
In this situation of the public mind, Liniers, who was 
obliged to temporise, incurred Hie suspicion of both 
parties. The circumstance of his being a Frenchman by 
birth, gave occasion to those who feared his popularity, 
or envied his success, to sow distrust of him. 

Tlie arrival of General ^lio at Monte Video, was fol- 
lowed by the first symptoms of disaffection to hi."; autho- 
rity. The European Spaniards, who form a much greater 
proportion ofthc population there, than at Buenos Ayres^ 
uniting with (he officers of the army and navy, got np a 
junta, aclinowledging dependence on those of Spain. 
But a more serious attempt was made in the capital it- 
self, by persons of the same description, to remove 
Liniers from the station of viceroy ; they succeeded so far. 



* I rcrer tlie rcftdcr to llic lire of Patrirk llpnrj, by Mr. Wirt; % 

ink liidiiliarlo every American oriilernr)' IhsIp. 



as to place him under the necessity of resigning ; but 
this w^^s no sooner made known, than the patiicios, or 
oative civic militia, took up arms in bis support, and 
again restored him to authority, while a number of the 
European Spaniards, concerned in this and the former 
transactions, were banished to Patagonia.* Here we 
behold the commencement of those vibrations, which 
every free state must experience without a well regulated 
established government. From this time, it could no 
kmger be said by them, sterilis transmissimus annos; 
the newborn republic night use the line of Statins, 

Hne nvi inihi prima dies, bate limtna vibe. 

The state vessel thus launched npon the ocean, was 
henceforth to be exposed tp all the vicissitudes and 
perils of the element. 

The neighbouring court of Brazil was at the same time 
desirous, in case ot a general wreck of the Spanish mo- 
narchy, to make sure of these vast and important terri- 
tories ; it is therefore to be presumed, that nothing was 
left undone towards effecting this object. A complimen- 
tary letter, in the name ofthePrincessof Carlotta, was at 
first sent to liiniers, and replied to by him, in a respectful 
mumer. A formal proposition followed next, on the 
part of the princess and the infant Don Pedro, to take 
under their guardianship these unhappy countries, now 
in a state of orphanage by the imprisonment of her bro- 
ther Ferdinand. Whatever might be the private senti- 
ments and wishes of Liniers, it is very evident that public 
opinion would not have permitted him to have acceded 
to a proposal, which would have been disapproved of 

* I apeak Ironi the miuireRtoes aod documcDts, published at tlji; 
lime, aiiJ Dot from Itie distorted acconnts of indiriduidj, nctuated by 

putty spirit hiiiI |iH:isiun. 
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evrn by (he European Spaniards ; and it is equally evi- 
dent, that at this time, his authority had scarcely any 
other foundation, than that of bis popularity. The pro* 
position was therefore rejected with Gome show of indig- 
natioB. He was, however, successful in preventing the 
formation of a junta in Buenos Ayrcs, which no donbt 
would hav6 been immediately attended with serious con- 
[joquences ; in this he completely seconded the policy of 
the provisional governments of Spain, which was only to 
permit the formation of juiUas in those American cities, 
where the preponderance of Europeans insured their fide- 
lity. 

^0 junta central, which assumed the government at 
this period, determined to send a viceroy to Buenos 
Ajrres, accompanied with some troops, which could be ill 
spared from the Peninsula. The removal of Liniers at 
such a juncture, is universally admitted to have been an 
act of great impradcnce ; his popularity and talents pe- 
ealiarly qualified him for the task of retarding tho pro- 
gress of the revolution. Cisneros, the new viceroy, was 
received and acknowledged by Liniers without hesita- 
tion. 

It was about this period, that Pueyrrcdom, who had 
been sent to Spain, as tho agM>t of the viceroyalty, at the 
same timo that Liniers was appointed viceroy, having re- 
turned to his native country, was arrested on the chai^ 
of entertaining revolutionary designs, but through the aid 
of some officers of the patricios, or native troops, 
escaped from confinement, and sailed in an English ves- 
sel for Rio Janeiro. He was supposed to bo one of the 
principal leaders of the party among the Americans, de- 
sirous of an entire separation from Spain ; a party, 
which at this time, had not yet tried its strength. Li- 
niers and some other officers of distinction, were dis- 
nissed with titles uid pensions, while the meritorious 
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-Americans, in the late contest with Great Britain, were 
entirely neglected, greatly to their disgust ; a circum- 
stance, of which those who were aiming at independence, 
did not tail to take advantage. The junta of Moute Vi- 
deo, on the arrival of Cisneros, was dissolved, having 
been formed for the mere purpose of keeping down tlie 
Americans ; and the power of the viceroy was now 
thought to be fixed on its ancient basis, to the great joy 
of the Europeans, especially of the audiencia, and per- 
sons in the different offices of the government But here 
they were greatly deceived ; for setting aside the want 
of talents in the new viceroy, the people whom he was 
about to govern, were no longer the same. The mist 
which had before enveloped them, was beginning to be 
dispersed ; they had felt their strength and consequence, 
and had begun to lose their habitual veneration for *Jie 
iSpanisli monarchy. A deadly hostility had already de- 
clared itself between the Americans and Spaniards ; a 
hostility whose foundation had long before been Jaid, in a 
variety of the most powerful causes. Even under the 
govemmeat of Liniers, the members of the audiencia 
had been grossly insulted by the people, and the vene- 
ration, with which these high officers were formerly re- 
garded, had entirely ceased. From the very nature of 
their employments, as well as from their birth and opi- 
nionsj they were known to be attached, under all events, 
to the EuropCim sovereignty. Cisneros was received 
with some outward show of respect by the people, but 
it was not difficult to foresee, that his government would 
be a aeries of troubles, in a democracy rapidly gathering 
its restless energies, and struggling to break loose from 
its restraints. 

A more free intercourse mtli foreigners had begun to 
fiu\)siHt un<Jer the administration ol' Liniers. A vast quau- 
lityofEngliah mauulaclures had been smuggled into the 
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country, and from the friendly footing of the English 
and Spanish nations, Uie individnals of the former were 
received with peculiar favour. It is natural, therefore, 
that the subject of trade and commerce should be seized 
upon by those secretly planning the revolution, in order 
to give direction to the public feeling. The inhabitants 
of the city and vicinity convened for the purpose of con- 
sidering these important matters. The result was an ela- 
borate memorial addressed to the viceroy, by the mer- 
chants and landholders, praying for an entire licedom of 
commerce with all the world. This paper was drawn 
up with considerable ability, by an eminent lawyer, of 
the name of Moreno, who afterwards became one of the 
most conspicuous leaders of the revolution. An attempt 
like this, under the kingly constituted viceroys, ten 
years before, would have subjected its authors to certain 
ruin and destruction. But the times had changed, and 
Cisneros was compelled to yield. The door was thrown 
open to commerce with all nations ; while this concession, 
far from satisfying the people, only gave rise to new de- 
mands, and increased the prevailing uneasiness- We 
find Cisneros, early in May, 1910, issuing a most humble 
manifesto, " to the loyal and generous people of his 
viceroyalty ;" he begins, by laying before them the then 
hapless situation of Spain, in order to excite their com- 
passion, and frankly acknowledges, that the island of 
Leon had become the last refuge of the Spanish mo- 
narchy in Europe. He then exhorts them, by all those 
topics of ancient veneration and attachment to their be- 
loved monarchs, their affections to their mother country, 
and their regard for their holy religion, to yield a blind 
obedience to his mandates ! He enjoins upon them the 
.observance of order, and warns them to shun, as they 
would vipers, those unquiet and malignant spirits, en- 
gaged in sowing jealousies and distrusts, as well among 
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the respecUble citizeiMl> as againHt tbe goTemment ; and 
tinaUy warns them of the precipice they ar« about to ap- 
proach. 

Such a disclosure oi his weakuess, as is natural to 
suppose, had directly a contrary effect to that inteod- 
ed. It was seized upon by the prtHnoters at' the re- 
volation, and in the course of a few days, the poptUat 
ferment became so great, that nothing was left for him 
but to yield. Tbe universal cry was for the forma- 
tion of a junta, into whose bands the people might siUely 
confide the government. The cahildo, or municipality, 
taking the lead on ttiis occa£i<»i, sent an intimaition to 
the viceroy, on 20th May, 1810, that it had become in- 
dispensable tbat he ahotild resign his office, «i»ce the 
power whence be derived it, appeared no longer to 
exist. Tbe civic corps assembled in arms, tatd Cis* 
DCTos finding his party too weak for resistance, made 
koowa his intention to comply, and accordingly re* 
signed bis authority to the cabildo. This body, on 
the Gvansng of the fwenty-fiist, gave notice through 
the town criers, for the curihtes, prelates, alcaldes of 
sections, the bishop, the oidores in their individu^ cvt* 
pacitics, and tbe citisens in general, to assemble at 
fhtt town-house the evening following.* Tlie meet- 
ittf took place, and discussions on this all-importtutt 
occasion, continaed till one o'clock in the morning. 
IIm fesnlt of their deliberations was published tbe 
next day, by faando, (a printed proclamation,) signed 
by &« members of the cabildo. The cabildo was 
declared to be invested by the geoetal congress^ which 



• Thim is what they cM a tongrai, in reality an asacmblage of 
the irtit ctati. The name ol' cowgreis ii at presrnl applied to the 
deliberative boily or *sicth1>l;, Tormti tiatn Ae dtctara^B sf 'mt»- 
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name was given to this meeting, with sHpreme power 
for the present, and until the formation of a junta 
gubemativa; to be dependent, nevertheless, on that 
which should legitimately govern in the name of Ferdi- 
nand VII.; it being also understood, that the cabildo 
would immediately proceed to the erection of a jonta, 
that wonld exercise authority until a general mat- 
ing of the deputies fVom the provinces could tak« 
p^ce, for the purpose of establishing such fonn of 
government, as might be thought most proper to ba 
adopted.* 

On the twenty-fourth it was announced by bando, 
that the following persons were elected to compose 
the junta, to wit: the viceroy Oisneros, Dr. Soler, Dr. 
Casteli, Colonel Saavedra, and Inchauraqua, to be 
conjointly styled their excellency. This selection was 
no sooner made knonii, than general murmurs and 
discontents broke forth. The civic officers, who in 
virtue of their military characters,^ took the lead is 
these popular commotions, presented themselves to 
the cabildo, who annulled their former election, and 
proceeded to appoint persons more agreeable to their 
wishes. These were the chief of the patricios, (native 
corps,) Colonel Saavedra as president, and Dr. Cas- 
teli, Manuel Belgrano, Manuel Alberti, curate of the 
parish of St. Nicholas, Miguel de Ascnenega, colo- 
nel of militia, Domingo Matteo, a Catalonian mer- 
chant, and Juan Larrca, also an European Spatiiard 
from the same province. Two persons were selected 






The negJect or tardioeM in tha liitl juntit, tu KMty thiR pTomiM 
I effect, is one nf the raaips iif dissiitiir&i-tion aflcrwardi eipresied 
bj the provinces. 

t II ii In he rec«ll«cIod, that the ravolntien irMebcttd by tli* 
■itizeiii, ifilh urwt hi llirir hands. . „„,.<„i>h iU.>ir 
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as secretaries, Dr. Juao Jose Passo, and Mariano 
Moreno. The next day, the 25th, nhicb ha^ ever 
since been observed as the ajiniversary of their po- 
litical regeneration, a manifesto announced these pro- 
ceediQgs of the cabildo, and which seemed to give 
universal satisfaction. Od tlie members of the ca- 
bildo presenting themselves in the gallery of the town- 
house, before the assembled multitude in the public 
square, and the act being read, it was approved by 
general acclamation. In the manifesto just mention- 
ed, several reforms were declared, though not of much 
importance. The tribunal of accounts, and the duty 
on tobacco were done away ; the salary of the viceroy 
was to cease, and those of the oidores diminished ; at 
the same time, liberty was given to the jimta to make 
such further retrenchment, as they might judge proper ; 
for such, says this paper, is the manifest wish of the 
people. These retrenchments, it slates, are to be ap- 
plied to the purpose of raising a regular force of five 
hundred men, to be marched, without delay, to the aid 
of the interior provinces.* After this, the manifesto spe- 
cifies the powers and duties of the junta, in ten distinct 
articles, which may be considered thejirst constitution 
adopted by the infant republic. 

During the six days taken up with these occur- 
rences, one might expect, in a city of fifty or sixty 
thousand souls, (the greater part of whom would be 
of that class called the rabble under despotic govem- 
nients, where pains are taken to keep the poor igno- 
rant and degraded,) that there would be many disor- 
ders and disturbances; but it is a well attested fact, 
that no individual received the slightest injury in his 
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person or property ; there was not even that kind of as- 
semblage called mobs, so readily excited in cities nsed 
to despotic govenmient. In reading the following pas- 
sive from a writer of the day, a solecism was suggest- 
ed, which I was at a loss to explain. The writer, aften ■ 
speaking of the deep interest taken by the people is I 
these events, goes on to say : " It is worthy of admirR'w I 
tion, that during this period, not the slightest unto^ 1 
ward circumstance took place, there was no disturbs 
ance of any account, the mechanics remained at work 
in their shops, and the populace was for the greater I 
part, even ignorant of what was going forward."*^ j 
Such indifference, cannot but strike with surprise;; [ 
but it is not so difficult to account for. It cannot be dei J 
nied that the lowest class was sunk in ignorance c 
apathy, having never dared for centories, to think o£ I 
the conduct of their magistrates and chief men, or thtt I 
internal concerns of their country ; they pursued the; 
even tenor of their drowsy way, without even imagin-^ 
ing that the details of the govenmient in the least! ! 
concerned them. It could only be when some foreign.' I 
enemy threatened them with invasion, or when actedt I 
upon by some of the few stronger and more violeab I 
emotions that they could be roused from the benumb-< 1 
ing effects of a despotic government. This class iA) I 
composed of the labourers, domestics, and persons oC 1 
this description, who, of course, form a very large pro-' , 
portion of the whole. The people, therefore, that is, 
those who took part in the late revolution, did not pei- 



' Dere admirerao que durante eite passage, no ha haTido la me* ' 
nor disgrania, ni oido ruido de cnosideration ; sjguen loi artist«a 
en am tslares, y para conclusion, Pnede ategurarii qitt ttpopvlaeh» 
tifnoran nun lot mat qnanlo it tralaba. 

Vol. II. M 
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baps, exceed at the outside, fifteen hondred or two 
thoosond, consisting of the wealthy, the merchants, 
and shopkeepers, headed by the clerp^ and the law- 
yers. From that day, the namlier of those who take 
an interest in the conduct of persons in power, and 
who are attentive to the course ot events, has been 
constantly increasing ; bnt I know from my own expe- 
rience, during a residence of some years, in what was 
once -a Spanish colony, how slowly men learn to take 
a pleasure in participating in the cares and nneasiness 
of their gOTemment, in addition to those which arc pe- 
culiar to tficmselves as individuals — they regard it as a 
burthen, rather than a privilege. There is another rea- 
son which is entitled to weight; the number of those in 
absolute want, or entirely profligate, (the combnstible 
materials of mobs) are comparatively small in South 
America, as well as in the north. From these ob- 
servations it will be seen, that it is a mistake in such 
as arc unwilling to consider this a popular revolu- 
tion, from the smaUness of the proportion of those who 
took an active part in it ; a , circumstance which arose, 
not from any exclusive privilege or right in this por- 
tion, but from an acquiescence on the part of the re- 
mainder; for there was nothing more requisite to en- 
title them to a participation in public aifairs, than 
inclination or capacity. As education advanced, and 
the habit of attending to these concerns increased, the 
wfaoto populatkm would sooner or later, uliome to feel 
and exercise a iively interest la all tiie ^letails of the 

government. 

The first act of the junta was to provide a regular 
force, whicli, ' niltil now, hid iBeeD very ihcottslder- 
able. Xhey use the following language in thtnr de- 
cree, (bando) for this purpose; " Although for f»o 
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tmo glory of the country, it is necessary to recognize 
4 soldier in every inhabitant, yet the public order, apd 
tho sscurity of tlie state, require the establishment of 
a regular force, suitable to the dignity of these pro- 
vinces." Some days after, follows another public^- 
tdoo in the nature of a manifesto, in which, after 
settii^ forth the unremitted attention wliich they bad 
bestowed to the duties entrusted to them by the people, 
they express their satisfaction at the general tranquil- 
lity which prevailed, and the approbation thus ma- 
nifested of their conduct. After inveighing against the 
mischiets that may be wrought by the inconsiderate, 
as well as the seditious, they declare themselves 
bound to give an exact account of all the measures they 
umy think it necessary to adopt ; Ibc people, say they, 
hfiye a tight to be made acquaiiUed with the conduct 
of tJieir representatives ; a newspaper is, therefore, tq 
bo published weekly, to be exclusiyely devoted to 
tho explanation of political me^urc^ and the i^r 
sertion of state papers, and for the purpose of mak- 
ing known the state of the public revenues. Here 
is the commencement of a new era. among a pcopje 
wh,Q bad been habitually kept entirely unacquaint^j 
with every thing .of this nature; an era contemptible, 
perhaps, in the eyes of the impatient visionary^ 
who in the language of Burke, " rashes in wber6 
angels fear to enter," but not so in the estimation of the 
rational m^. 

Thp, installation of the jumta w^ followed by an at- 
tempt to prevail on the inhabitants of Monte Video, 
to follow the example. Dr. Passo, one of the jnnta, 
was sent there with this view ; a congress similar to 
that which bad taken place at Buenos Ayres waS 
called ; ,but the i^tivQ inhabitants, although actuated by 
ihe sane |<jel|itpigs ,i^ ,t)|e4r countrymen at 3u(^os Ayrcs 
M2 




were prevented from coming to the same detennination 
by the interference of the naval ofEcers, and the influence 
of the Enropean Spaniards. In the mean time, a vessel 
arrived *vith the news of the installation of the reg:ency, 
and the false inteiligence, that the tide of fortune on the 
Peninsula, had turned in favour of the Spaniards, who 
were represented as every where victorious. Passo was 
obliged to return without success. 

In the month of June, the audiencia communicated 
the manifesto of the Spanish regency, and called upon 
the junta to recognise this new government. In the cor- 
respondence which ensued, the junta denied the docu- 
ment to be either officially authenticated or comihuni- 
cated, while it bore at the same time internal evidence 
of the desperate fortunes of the Peninsula,* It is a 
curious paper, and has been frequently referred to aj ac- 
knowledging niost of the essential objects for which they 
contended. The Spanish power in its last agonies had 
become just, and even somewhat generous. -f- Another 
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" According to the laws of the liidiea, it will be recollected, all 
ofliciBi comm mi i cation with the colunica must come through the 
uoiincil of the Indiua, in which Ilia king is sitppoied to be present 
In the cane of a total intemiplion of the royal aathority, (Ihe kini; 
Iieingthen a prisoner, andactaattj' ligning renanciations of bis right 
to IhO'Crowa,) the Spasiards could only set up a regency for Spain, 

t It coutaias tlie followiDg rematkablu passage. " From tliia mo- 
ment, SponiBli Americans I you perceive ynurnelves elevated to the 
ilignlly of freemen ; you are no longer what yon were, while pressed 
down by a yoke the more intolerable hj reason of yoor distance from 
Iho centre of power ; regarded with indifference, vered by cupidity, 
nnd destroyed by ignorance. Keep present to yom- minds, that in 
pronouncing or siting the name of him whom you are to send tn the 
uatioiutl oongreis, your destinies no lunger are dependent on ministers, 
or .viceroys, or governors; they are ii^ your own bands." Such was 
the language of extraordinary concession to the oppressed Colonics, 
by tbe regency of Spain ih this despctale rnoniciit of her affairB. 
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congress was called at Buenos Ayrcs, and it was re- 
solved not to acknowledge the regency ; on the contrary, 
an oath was now admmistercd to those who composed 
the congress, to support the new government. The 
oidores, deeply chagrined at what had occurred, could no 
longer restrain their expressions of displeasure within 
the bounds of prudence, and as there was no good will 
towards them on the part of the junta, an opportunity 
was seized of shipping them off to the Canaries, along 
with Cisneros the viceroy. Their judicial functions were 
afterwards aappUed by a new tribunal, styled the Cham- 
ber of Appeals. 

There was now, de facto, a complete separation from 
Spain. The oidores, it is true, had been compelled to 
own that they held their authority from the people, as 
the source from which they originally received it had 
ceased to flow ; but they were not the choice of the peo- 
ple, or of those now in power. The ostensible motive 
still continued to be the preservation of these territories 
of their beloved sovereign Ferdinand, in the event of his 
being restored to the throne. Whether the adoption of 
such a fiction was required by circimistances, or was 
useless, is a question I shall not now attempt to discuss. 
It is worthy of being stated in this place, that the junta 
almost as soon as it commenced its duties, opened a cor- 
respondence with Lord Strangford, the British Minister at 
RioJaneiro,bespeakinghisgoodofBces, and making known 
their wish to be on friendly terms with the neighbouring 
court An English vessel which arrived in the month of 
July, brought a favourable answer to them from the 
minister, who declared his intention of treating the new 
government with the same respect and consideration, as 
if it had been actually acknowledged ; applauding their 
zeal in tfie cause of Ferdinand, and advitiiiig them to en- 
tertain no other design, than that of preserving the 
M 3 
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country for the sovereign, in case of his return to (he 
throne.* 

The next, and the most important step, was to ob- 
tain the concurrence of all the different towns and pro- 
vinces of the viceroyalty. Buenos Ayres claimed this 
as the capital, from (hose districts which had previously 
been dependencies ; at least of the audiencia of La Pla- 
ta.t Governing in the name of Ferdinand, she profess- 
ed to retain the viceroyalty entire, until the sense of the 
people of the viceroyalty could be taken, as to the modi- 
fication or administration of the government. The towns 
and villages of the province of Buenos Ayres, with the 
exception of Monte Video, acknowledged the provi- 
sional Government; the other towns of the Banda Orien- 
tal, (Colonia, Maldonado, and Conception,) with the 
priiicipal part of the population, did not follow the ex- 
ample of their capital, but recognised the junta. The 
districts of Mendoza, St. Louis, and San Juan, sent in 
their adhesion to Buenos Ayres, as the capital of the 
viceroyalty. The province of Cordova, then under tho 
government of Concha, an European Spaniard, who had 



* Tho EnicIiBh minislcr could not have bcpn ignorant of the rcnl 
IntentiDns of tbe revnlulioniats of Buenos Ayres. Bat to enable liim 
to iliew them countenance, it was necessary tliattLej should profess 
to be loyal to the soTereign for whom the £it{;liiih were tben cuntcnil- 
ing. That Lord StraDgfurd did side with the Biionos Ayreana, was 
BO evident, lltat they offered him as a present, a valuable grant of 
land, wliioh be dedineik accepting. Tlie friendebip of tbe English 
vas a most important circumstance, as it prevented the Spanish nnval 
force from completely iiutting a stop to the trade of Buenos Ayres, 
Id which, by the by, England mat deeply interttted. 

t The audiencia of Charcaa, although subject to the orders of the 
viceroyi yet in many respects, exercised similar authority within its 
jurisdiction 1 it might therefore be regarded, in some measure, as a 
sepuratc and distinct government. 
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been rewarded with tkis post for his coudact in the de- 
feace against the British, was at first restrained from 
Olteriag into the confederacy by his influence, supported 
by the exertions of Liniers,* who had retired to this 
place, and those of the bishop Orillana. At a meeting 
convened for the purpose of taking the subject into coa- 
sideration, Funes, the dean of Cordova, and historian 
of the country, was the only person who ventured to take 
tiie side of the junta; which he did in an eloquent dis- 
course afterwards published. ITie wishes of the people 
m this quarter, were by no means in accordance with the 
detennination of their chiefs, and when a military force 
soon afler arrived under Ocampo, the chiefs were aban- 
doned by the troops they had collected on the spur of the 
occasion. The bishop. Concha, and ■ liniers, were 
seized, and notwithstanding the intercessions of Fanes 
nndhisbrother, the two latter were putto death, in alleged 
retaliation for the murders committed in Pern ; thus stain- 
ing thecause of the revolution by blood. It was unfortu- 
Bate that one of the first victims should have been a 
man, to whom the country was so much indebted ; who, 
whatever might have been his ultimate intentions, cer- 
tainly enabled the people to take the lirst step towards 
their emancipation. It has been said, that the leaders 
among the patriots of Buenos A.yres, feared his popu- 
larity, which was still great, and was apprehensive of his 
thwarting all their plans. That these leaders cherished 
at this time the idea of a total separation from Spain, 1 en- 
tertain no doubt; although it was thought necessary to 




• Liniers wUen superseded by Cisneroa, was dismiasod with a title 
of nobility, and a pension. Tlie Spaniards distrnBtei! the only mnn 
who could have saycA ILem, and who was tiiitliful to tboir 
Such is the effect of weakjealou^. 
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conceal it foi tbe present.* There is said to have been 
in &e junta a difference of opinion, as to the sanguinary 
measures just related; fur this body was scarcely orga- 
nized, when it was divided into two parties, that of Mo- 
reno, the secretary, a lawyer of talents ; and of Saavedra, 
the president of the junta. As in all other party dts- 
pntea, and they arc inseparable from all free govern- 
ments, there were no doubt faults on both sides. 

The die was now cast; there was no course left to the 
leaders of the revolution, but to advance; they were 
placed between victory and death ; fhey had boldly as- 
serted, that the dependence of the Indies, had tempora- 
rily ceased with the captivity of the king ; that no sepa- 
rate or distinct jurisdiction or government of the mo- 
narchy, had a right to assume authority over another ; 
but that each distinct and separate government had a 
right in this state of things, to take care of itself. This 
doctrine was, undoubtedly, as just as it was flattering to 
the wishes of the people, but it was also the cause of 
much dissention between the subordinate jurisdictions 
and the capital. Each district conceiving itself entitled 
to setup a government, not only independent of the vice- 
royalty, but even of the province to which it was attach- 
ed; the same reasoning would have justified any indivi- 
dual in taking care of himself, and acting according to 
the dictates of his own mind. It was, in fact, not easy 
to draw the line ; but the most rational seems to be this : 
each viceroyalty and captain-generalship constituted a 
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* Lmiers haa been gpnken of In terms of disgunting abuse in the 
writings of the BiteooB Ayrsiui patriots ; even Funcs seems to he 
afroiil of doing liim juitice. Tliat lliese who advised the saugDinarj 
measure, should attempt to blacken his reputation, is not suipriiing ; 
it suflleientlj acquainted with the priv^e ■tptllTT f^,^^' 
period to say uho the persona were. , ,„ ^.^^ , ^^, „ ^j^. 
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government independent of the others, as well as of the 
provinces and kingdoms of Spain, but united in the per- 
son of the king, as their common head. On the cessa- 
tion of the kingly power, their was not an universal dis- 
solution of all government, for this would be anarchy, 
but only a separation of the different feudatories ; and as 
to the domestic or internal goveriuneots, the change should 
be effected by the majority of the people, and not at the 
will of every petty district. The situation of the United 
States, when British colonies, was nearly similar, with 
tbiit difference, that at Buenos Ayres from the necessity 
of the case, the revolution commenced in the capital, 
and no convention could be called, until the capital had 
by force expelled the Spanish authorities from the other 
districts. As soon, however, as circumstances would 
permit, a convention ought to have been called, and the 
revolution sanctioned by the majority of the people. It 
would, therefore, have become the duty of the other dis- 
tricts, to submit in the same manner that the different 
counties of Maryland would have been required to sub- 
mit, during the revolutionary war, 

A few months after the revolution at Buenos Ayres, 
Pueyrredon arrived from Rio Janeiro,* and was inune* 
diatoly appointed governor of Cordova, while Belgrano 
marched against Velasco, the Spanish governor of Para- 
guay, who still maintained the Spanish authority. Ye- 
dras, with the regular troops and militia, worsted Bel- 
grano, in two successive engagements, probably having 
a great superiority of force. The general, however, opened 
a communication with some of the principal inhabitants, 
in consequence of which, they put down the Spanish 



* Hia Mradi state, that he was iastrumentd 
nfovonr 
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arrthorities, sending Velasco a prisoner to Buenos Ayres, 
and establishing a junta, but without acknowledging that 
of the capital.* With these steps Bclgrano was satis- 
fied, and withdrew his forces. While Buenos Ayres wae 
tfaas engaged in sending agents to the different towns and 
districts of the yiceroyalty, for the purpose of enlisting 
them in the general cause, a confidential person was 
despatched to the neighbouring government (Chili) with 
the Tiew to excite revolutionary movements in that quar- 
ter, for the same reasons that, during our rev(rfutionary 
war, an attempt was made to produce a revolt in Canada. 
I have already noticed the events of the revolution in 
Pern, The corporations of the different cities, in fiio 
name of the people, acknowledged the junta of Buenos 
Ayres, and in the course of the year 1810, tlie whole 
viceroyalty, excepting the town of Montevideo, and 
tiie intCTidCTicy of Paraguay, one in the possession of the 
Spaniards, the other pursuing independence in its own 
way, voluntarily agreed to substitute the junta, provi- 
sionally, for the royal authority, which had CFCased. 
With the exception of the town of Monte Video, tlie 
whole of the viceroyalty had become, de facto, inde- 
pendent of Spain, professing an intention to return to 
their allegiance to Ferdinand, on his restoration to the 
throne, which few of the lead^s expected, and certainly 
none desired. The viceroy of Lima strained every nerve 
to arrest flie progress of tiiis revolntioa ; all the reinforce- 
ments that could possibly be spared, were sent to Goy- 
neche ; who partly through treachery, as well as by su- 
periority of numbers, defeated Balcarce at Huaqui. The 



• In 1811, a treaty was entered into between Buenos Ayrc» and 
Fiiragaaj, but shortly afterthatiieriud, all commimication ceased, fur 
whatcaiue, I kaowuot. ' " ' ■ -i ' ■ "'"n 

. I tit Mil sd MtofHi oili HMuiif ot lnta)}>iiiiht 
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iDcidents of the war which ensued between the capital, 
and the Spaniards of Monte Video, have been already 
detailed. 

The junta of the capital now recommended the esta.-- 
blisfament of subordinate jiuitas in all the principal pro- 
vinces in addition to the other local authorities. Con'- 
sequent upon these events, there was a change of all the 
dtfierent civil officers, their places being tilled by adhe-' 
rents to the cause. It is highly probable, that in this dis- 
tribution of the loaves and fishes, the citizens of the 
capital received much more than came to their share. 
The prospect of obtaining an office, has made many a 
patriot, and disappointments as readily tmmadc : here is 
at once a fruitful cause of disaffection. That Buenos 
Ayres did not abuse the advantages she possessed, is 
scarcely to be believed, because it would not be human 
nature. One of the strongest inducements held out to the 
provinces to acknowledge the junta, was ihe promise of 
convening a congress of deputies, so that every part o€ 
the viceroyalty might share in tbe government; a promise 
which there is every reason to believe, was not as faith- 
fully complied with as it might have been. There may 
be reasons for and against, which I do not feel inclined 
to weigh. It is reasonable to suppose, that those who 
held the reins of power, would endeavour to monopo- 
lize all authority, for this is natural, and wonld give rise 
to serious evils ; it is also to be takai for granted, that 
the subordinate districts would exaggerate, and often 
complain of fancied grievances. Jealousy of the town, 
on the part of the country, is not peculiar to Buenos 
Ayres; there is a striking instance of it in the state of 
Maryland, 

In being thus prolix, in tracing the first steps of the 
levolation, a prolixity seemingly more suited to a his- 



toricol narrative, than to a work like the present, it was 
my intention, to enable the reader to form a more satis- 
factory opinion of the subsequent transactions, over 
which I intend rapidly to pass. It will, at the same 
time, enable him to form a distinct idea of the principles, 
on which the revolution was commenced and caxried on.* 
From this period, the democracy of Buenos Ayres (as 
it has been styled by the editor of the Quarterly Review) 
displayed a degree of vigour and spirit, not unworthy of 
ancient Rome ; and the history of their dissentions 
theit rivalries, and ambition, as is justly observed by 
Funes, may be read in Livy, in Plutarch, and in the 
history of all republics ; for under similar circumstances, 
men are pretty much the same.f The viceroyalty, or 
province was cut adrift from its ancient moorings ; some- 
times the helm was entrusted to the hands of the veteran 
and experienced mariner ; at other times it was seized 
by the ambitious aspirant, and anon the noisy, mis- 
chievous demagogue infused suspicion, alarm, or mad- 
ness into the minds of the crew. " Happy the juncture 
when popular phrensy prevailing, there shall be found at 
the helm, an upright and wise _man, with flexibility or 
firmness, according to the exigency of the moment, and 
who disregarding the false fears of the crew, has no view 
in running out to sea, or steering into port, but to save 
the vessel entrusted to his care ; such a man may not 
have monuments of marble or brass, erected to his me- 



• It would require another volume, to complete what] have to say 
ou South America. I have been compelled to leave a great part of 
id; [B&terials unemployed. It Ja possible that I n;ay prepare them for 
some periodical work. 

+ It is worthy of remark, that the otilonios of despotic governments, 
ilmoit always grow op republics. The causes are not ^jQtiiull to Jk 
explaincdi 
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mory, bat he will live in the hearts of those, whrtm 
firmness and virtues have saved." 

It has been stated, that it was made tlie duty of the 
junta at the time of its erection, to call a general con- 
gress from the dilTereut provinces, for the purpose of 
establishing the government on a proper basis. This 
was the only course, by which the viceroyalty could be 
effectually prevented, from splitting into distinct sec- 
tions, with jarring interests. To restore a chaos like this 
to order, it might have been foreseen, would have been a 
very difficult undertanding ; at the same time, that the 
comitry might in the meanwhile, become an easy con- 
quest. The junta despatched circular letters to the corpo- 
rations, requesting them to send their deputies to Buenos 
Ayres. The form of elections, or the number of de- 
puties, was not prescribed. The corporations of those 
cities which were not tranquil, Mendoza, Cordova, Tu- 
cuman, and in some of the provinces of Peru, proceeded 
to the election of their deputies. In general, not more 
than one person was sent for each city. On their arrival 
at Buenos Ayres, their organization was delayed to their 
great disgust ; this was in consequence of the difference 
between the Moreno and Saavedra factions. The former, 
who had the ascendency in the junta, from his superior 
talents for business, opposed the incorporation with this 
body; he contended that the intention had been to form 
a deliberative body, that the viceroyalty would be but 
imperfectly represented by the small number of deputies, 
who were then assembled, and that their incorporation 
with the junta would render it too nujnerous to act as an 
executive, which was the object of its institution. 

TTiere was from the beginning, apparently no settled 
plan, but their measures were taken pretty much at ran- 
dom, from the deticicaicy of experience in tlie science of 
government. The Saavedra party having the more po- 
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pular side of the question, n'hetltCT the more rational, ( 
shall not say, succeeded in obtainiag the incorporation, 
in the beginning of 1811, of the deputies with the junta. 
Thns incorporated, their number amounted to fifteen, 
Saavedra still continuing president. It now assumed 
the title of Junta Suprbma, and by an ordinance of 
the tenth of February, proceeded to establish something 
like a general plan for the government of the viceroyalty. 
This document is headed by some general remarks, 
which evince that the spirit of liberty had already made 
considerable progress, while at the same time their pro- 
ceedings were marked by extreme caution and timidity. 
'* The same reasons," say they, " which required the es- 
tablishment of a collective authority, instead of the 
single one of the viceroy, also dictates the introduction 
of a now form in the subordinate governments. The 
well gromided apprehension of endangering these first 
stops, which were to decide our fate, in the narrow path 
we had to tread, when this junta did not possess the en- 
tire confidence of the provinces, constrained it to refrain 
from making any aiterations in the former system, by 
placing (bo govemmeut at once in bands, whose fide- 
lity was beyond suspicion. Moreover, the jmita has 
always been convinced, (that the best fruits of this revo- 
lution ought to consist in enabling lie people to taste 
tibo benefits of a popular govermnent. It is for this rea- 
son, that, altbongb trusting to the infliuence of geaieral 
causes, it was, notwithstanding, enjoiaed in the priv^lto 
iBstractions to the military commissitHi, fitat the est^r 
bli^iment of juntas dbould be every .where promoted. 
They thought that unless this course were pursued, the 
people woidd still continue to be wretched ; in fact, .the 
authority, which is not restrained by the w£ktc.biVI- 
ncss of other authtmtesy seldom fail to corrupt (he Itpai, 
intentJoHs. The £Q&|[istrate who baa been guilty «f 
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nsnrpation, is obliged to render himself absolute, in order 
to insure impunity. From the violation of the laws to 
despotism, there is but a single step ; and thenceforth 
the subject slaves have neither country nor zeal for 
the public good, while the state, dispirited, offers an 
easy prey to every enemy. But the contrary must n&- 
ccssarily happen, when the government is deposited in 
many hands. From the continual flux and reflux of 
authority, habits will be (formed by the people, which 
will temper the harshness incident to power, and tlie 
humiliation of obedience. Such a government will 
bring forward able magistrates, yet servants of the laws ; 
free citizens, who yet know that there is no liberty for 
him who does not obey the laws : such a government 
will foster all the civic and political virtues, the love of 
glory and of country, and, fa A word, it will form xaea 
who will xacridce their interests and selfisb feelings to 
the good of the state. In order that this great work may 
be accomplished, it is important that these juntas should 
bo chosen by the people, so that those who may be 
elected, shall have the popular opinion in their favour, 
and merit alone may elevate to office, and the possession 
of the necessary talents to qualify for command, shall be 
their fairest title." 

I make the foregoing extract, to shew how mudli more 
easy it is to reason wisely on the subject of government, 
than it is to act wisely. These observatioDS, so full of 
good «ca8e, might possiUy be followed up by very silly 
measures. The sentiments' are also somcwfaaj; singular^ 
when it is vecollected, ^uat it was not until aAra- this 
time, tJ^t itbe intentioa wfis opoidy mahifested, of sopa^ 
rating from Spain, The avowed ^object at present^ was 
merely 'to prepare the peo[^ for self-govemmcDt, is 
case !tbe necessity ^oiAd b^; tl^own upon'tbeni. It 
shouM t>e reraembned, 'that tiie progBosBof'Our tevol»' 
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tion was in the same manDcr fortuitous, durtsg its first 
stages, and it was not until sixteen years after tlie com- 
mencement of the contest, that we sat down to build up 
our national fabric, in pursuance of a regular and syste- 
matic plan. The junta supbema, after this preamble, 
proceeds in a constitution consisting of twenty-four 
articles, and improving a little on the mea^c set of 
rules adopted by the junta, to establish the provincial 
and subordinate juntas ; the first, for the capitals or chief 
towns," the others, for smaller communities. It provides 
for the mode of election by electoral colleges, and li- 
mits the power of the juntas ; which are in fact, little 
more than committees of safety, as they are forbidden 
to interfere in the administration of justice, or in any 
manner with the functions of the civil magistrates, or 
corporations already established; none of whom, or any 
clergymen, were to be members of the juntas, or to take 
part in them. They were, moreover, to be composed of 
citizens in no way connected with any branch of the go- 
vernment. It was also provided, that those cities or pro- 
vinces, which have deputies in the junta suprema, 
shall notwithstanding, have their provincial juntas. This 
regulation was declared to be only provisional or tem- 
porary, until a general congress could be assembled ; 
from which it appears, that the junta considered itself as 
assuming the supreme authority only from the necessity 
of the case ; it could not be regarded aa a convention, 
its members not being elected by the people ; but merely 
deputed by the several cabildos or corporations. 

It is not to be supposed, that party animosity and fac- 
tion, were now lulled to sleep ; on the contrary, their 
fierceness seemed to increase at every step towards li- 
berty. The secretary, Moreno, was left out in the new 
organization, bat was deputed as a public agent to 
England ; he embarked on his mission, but died in the 
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GOnrse of his passag:e. His party was, however, not ex- 
tinct ; nothing was left undone to bring the party in 
power into disrepute, and chiefly by accusations of Por- 
tuguese influence. Towards the Portuguese there prevails 
a hereditary dislike, over and above the fears entertained 
of their ambitious designs and formidable neighbour- 
hood. The impracticability of betraying the country, 
is a presumption that no such design could exist in the 
minds of those in power ; but the accusation was suf- 
ficient to influence the mind of those who were enlisted 
on the side of the opposition, when mingled with other 
and well grounded causes of complaint ; that a govern- 
ment con-stituted like this, should be without faults, 
would be a phenomenon. A club had been formed at 
Buenos Ayres, somewhat on the principles of the ja- 
cobin clubs at Paris, and which aspired in like manner to 
control the operations of government. Saavedra now 
resolved to have recourse to the same military force with 
which he had deposed the viceroy, for the purpose of 
putting down those of his fellow-citizens who were en- 
deavouring to have him removed. On the 6th of April, 
1811, three civic regiments devoted *o his interests, 
were drawn up in the public square, and a petition was 
presented to the corporation, by several hundred of the 
country people, demanding the banishment of the ob- 
noxious members of thejunta. Awed by the military, 
the request was complied with ; the club was broken up; 
a number of citizens thrown into prison, and others ba- 
nished.* Here was the commencement of those banish- 



' These |iroscriptioii> extended no furttier. 7%e banishsd wan 
sumclime aftcrwurdi permitted lo return. One cause of Ibu iotta- 
bility of tiie gnvemment, was tbe cooliniiB] plollin^ of llieir fnendt, 
to pUcc tlie goTerninnnt in dilfercnt hands, so tJiai llie banlsbed peiw 
•Diu migbl return. Ai/ar at t can aicirtnin, nont of the partitt that 
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menU and proscriptions, which afterwards ahnost inva- 
riably marked violent changes in the adn)iiustratioD of 
the govemiaent ; but which, considering the fury of the 
passions in these intestine feuds, were as mild as could 
be expected. These proceedings, however, disgusted 
the more sober and rational, and even those who were 
dissatisfied with the conduct of the club, were still more 
displeased with that of Saavedra. Of the merits of the 
affairs, I cannot prgtend to judge ; certain it is, that the 
occurrence was followed by violent and dangerous dis- 
sentions throughout the republic, and especially among 
the military leaders in Peru, who partook in the disputes 
which distracted the capital.* AH those jealousies, ri- 
valries, and ambitious pretensions, were to be expected 
in a state of society, where the settled order had been 
broken up, and time bad not been allowed for every one 
to find his proper place. Its elements contended with 
each other, like those of nature in a state of chaos ; 

Frifida pug;tuibuit calidii, humenUa siccia, 
Mollia cum durin, line pondere habenlia puadus, 

I have seen something like it in our new territories, 
where a great niunber of peisoiis arc suddenly thrown 
together from different quarters of the union. The 
first years are past in this kind of struggle or fermenta- 
tion, absolutely necessary to enable each one to find 
his proper station in society. The remark Uiat every 
captain or major at Buenos Ayrcs, aspired to be com- 



iave sprung up at Buenoi Ayret, i$ entirtif iraiocent eftht charge of ba- 
nuMiig iU political tnemies. 

* It Usftid tliatpaity Bpiritbadncquired suob virulence, thalthose 
in power were rejoiced at the defeat iif Batcarcc at Huaqui, nnd onl 
■aw in it file dcKtruetioii of rormidable rivals. 
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mander-in-cbief, or supreme director, only proves that 
the settled order of society had been broken up by a po- 
litical convulsion ; but in the course of time, order would 
be brought out of coniiision, by the tendeucyof every 
thing to an equilibrium, in the moral as well as in tb» 
natural world,* 

After the change in the members of the junta, effect- 
ed in the violent manner just mentioned, and the ba> 
nishment of Larrea, Pena, Posadas, f snd others, 
there prevailed for some time a deceitful tranquillity. 
The friends of those who had been banished, only 
waited a proper opportunity to declare themselves. 
The jmita on the 24th of August, published a Ion; 
and well written manifesto, protessiug to give a full 
view of their situation, and reiterating all those popu- 
lar sentiments already noticed, and others of a similar 
cast. The views of the court of Brazil are exposed, 
and the eventual right of the princess Charlotta spo- 
ken of in terms of indignation. The paper makes a 
display of their strength and means, and breathes 
the language of defiance. There was at this time a 



* I have spoken uf thn demucralic character of Lliu populntion of! 
Bueom A;res i the fullowiog extract from Azarn, on itie suliject of 
(lie equality prcTailin^ among Ilicm, h inteadcd by liim fur Ijic ri 
verse of flallerj', "The SpanUrJs oF all tbesa counlrie*, (Spanish 
Americans) think themselves above the Indiana, neKTOcs, and pe<]pl« 
ofoolour, bat amonp themiehei there reigm the moil perfect equality 
tcilhout diiLnciioH of HoUei and plebiaai. Neither fiefa, aubalitn- 
tioos, or mayorasgo, arc known aiuoiis them. The ouly iliitiiiction 
which exists is purely per»oual, and only arises Irom the exoroise of 
public functions, thepuasesaion ofi-iches, or the repulittioii of talenti 
and probity."— Aeara, vol, ii. p. 377. 

t Larrea and Posadoa wore ftflerwuds employed in (he kovctik 
meat. 
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fonnidable expedition said to be fitting out from Spain, 
and while apprehensions were entertained, it serred to 
suspend their internal feuds ; similar apprehensions 
were productive of the same efiects, when South Ame- 
rica was threatened with the expedition of Morillo. 
Two of the members, Saavedra and Molina, were de- 
puted to the different cities of Peru, in order to con- 
fer with their cabUdos on the best means of providing 
for the common defence, and of terminating the prevail- 
ing discords. The enemies of Saavedra took ad- 
vantage of his absence to get rid of him ; he was not 
only excluded from the government, but was compelled 
to undergo several years of banishment,* 

On the 23d of September, a meeting was convened 
in the same disorderly manner, in which others had 
been called, for the purpose of new modelling the go- 
vernment. By the enemies of the junta, it was in- 
sisted, that a body composed of so many persons sepa- 
rated into parties, aud dividing the community into as 
many factions as there was private interests in the 
junta, was not suited to the prompt and energetic mea- 
sures, which the then critical state of their affairs 
required. It was therefore resolved, to establish a 
triple executive. The persons selected for this pur- 
pose were Sanatea, Chicklana, and Passo, with Ri- 
vadavia and Perez, as secretaries. A kind of consti- 
tution was published in November, called the estatuto, 



* I viutRil him frequ«ntl]( wbile st Buenos Ayrex. He wiu uid 
lo be in narrow vircum stances, aud liTed a good deal retired, His 
pdlilinid utHlduct was then Dndergoing an iavesligBtinn, for the 
jiurpDiin of restoring him, if pn«tible, to public confiJencr. He has 
since been dcciareil emdadano bene mrrilo, and Is once more inen' 
pluyinriit. 
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or statute; the origioal of those afterwards adopted. 
It is the first which recognizes specifically, any; of the 
rights of the citizen, and is also important as being the 
first to declare the liberty of the press, but which 
amounted to little more than abolishing the previous 
license. The sphere of general knowledge, was, not- 
withstanding, already much enlarged — the protection 
of the press was of course a popular measure. A junta, 
to whose special care the liberty of the press was in- 
trusted, was to be annually appointed ; a poor security 
when unsupported by the tbrce of public opinion, for, 
in aU probability, this jimta itself would in a little 
time, become a mere instniment of the government. 
What after all are forms of government, or political 
institutions, unless supported by the education, habits, 
and virtues of a people ? Without these the most per- 
fect forms that were ever conceived will be inefficient ; 
anarchi/ and despotism will merely change hands, and 
hold an alternate sway: 

In order to guard against tlie evils to be appre- 
hended from the permanency of the triple executive, at 
triumvirate, it was provided that one of the numbenr 
should vacate his seat every six months, and his suc- 
cessor to be elected by a meeting of the deputies from 
the municipalities of each province. The junta su- 
PRBMA figured on the stage do more ; its members were 
scattered among the rest of the citizens — perhaps as 
so many firebrands to light up new discords. The 
triumvirate announced in the new estatuto, the inten- 
tion to call a representation of the people, for t\,n pur- 
pose of forming a deliberative body, from the want of 
which, the principal part of the evils they had suf- 
fered had taken their origin. Thoy published the rey.' 
^amenta of the 19th of February 1812, establishing 
N 3 
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the provisional assembly of the United Provinces of 
Rio de la Plata,* Tlie reglameoto consisted of twenty 
articles, and provided that the provisional assembly 
tthonld be composed of the members of the corpora- 
tion, or cabildo of the capital, of the deputies or per- 
sons empowered (apoderados) by the different cities of 
the United ft'ovinces, and one hundred citizens, to be 
elected in the manner therein prescribed. The cabildo 
of the capital, was to preside in this sing^ularly com- 
posed deliberative body. The citizens were lo be cho- 
sen from those of the capital, or such of the citizens of 
the provincetj as miffat happen to be there, even for 
transitory purposes. The mode is in some respects 
whimsical, and little conformable to the practice of 
nations accustomed to elections. The whole may be 
regarded as one of the rudest essays at representative 
government ; some of its features were borrowed from 
ancient Spanish institutions. It may be asked, why 
not adopt at once the system tried and experienced 
in the United States t The reason why cannot be 
well understood by those who have seen it only in 
operation in this country, and have had no oppor- 
tunities of observing the diificuity of introducing it 
into a coimtry, whose habits and laws are entirely 
different. Jl' we should make a present of our consti- 
tutions to the South A.inericans, it would be necessary 
to send along with them, a suihcient number of our 
countrymen, to put them into operation, and to teach 
their use. No — they may adopt and ingraft many of 
their best features, they may establish free govern- 
ments, but not such as ours ; although by degrees they 
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may be able to introduce the le^ing features of our 
system. This must b« the work of time. 

One provision in the fourth article is M'orthy of no- 
tice, as it exhibits the first endeavour to guard against 
military influence on the deliberations of the assem- 
bly. It appears alao by this, that the regular sol- 
diery of the republic, was becoming more distinct from 
the rest of society than at first. The words are, " In 
order to avoid the dangerous effects of the improper 
influence of the executive, (del gobiemo) in the delibe- 
rations of the assembly, and consulting the practice of 
all tree people in the civilized world, it is declared 
that the officers of the army, and those employed 
in the different branches of the public administration, 
or immediately dependent ou the executive, are for- 
bidden trom interfering in any manner with the as- 
sembly." This body, when convened, was to take an 
oath to support the liberty and property of the United 
Provinces, and to notify the executive of their being 
ready to receive communications ; and was also to send a 
statement of the particular businei^s which may have 
occasioned their convocation. Their first act, when 
convened, was to go into the election of the triumvir, 
who was to flu the place of liim whose term should 
haTe expired. It was also provided, that the right 
of convening the asi^embly should be in the execu- 
tive or triumvirate alone, and this to be done at least 
once every six months. The assembly not to be a 
permanent body, and not to act on any other mat- 
ters than those for which they were convened, nor 
to remain in session longer than eight days, but to 
be sooner prorogued at the pleasure of the execu- 
tive. In some cases, the executive might assist at 
their deliberations, provided they were not of a na- 
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turc to interfere with the freedom of debate. I have 
given a few ol' the leading features of this singu- 
lar constitution, originating in great anxiety to re- 
strain the encroachment of power on the liberties of 
the people, but unable to fall upon the best method 
of accomplishing this desirable object. At the end 
of the six months, the assembly was considered as 
entirely dissolyed, and a new election had to be 
gone into. 

I have said nothing of the incidents of the war in 
Peru, and with the Spaniards at Monte Video, both of 
which had their influence on the local feuds of Buenos 
Ayres. The defeats in Peru, and the bad success of 
the war in the Banda Oriental, must have contributed 
not a little to the instability of the governments hitherto 
etablished, as well as fomented party spirit. The 
calling in of the Portuguese by Elio, the Spanish gover- 
nor, at Montevideo, on finding himself closely pressed 
by Rondeau and Artigas, had also its effect on the 
councils of Buenos Ayres. The assembly, at its first 
meeting in April 161^, elected Pueyrredon as one of the 
members of the triumvirate ; bis conduct in Peru having 
rendered him at this time extremely popular. This body, 
however, did not stop here, but proceeded to declare it- 
self rightfully invested with supreme authority. A strug- 
gle of course ensued, and ought to have been foreseen ; 
the popular opinion was on the side of the executive, 
which proceeded at once to dissolve the assembly ; it was 
accordingly done without resistance. During the admi- 
nistration of Pueyrredon, the siege of Monte Video was 
renewed, and through the mediation of Lord Strangford, 
tm armistice was concluded, in the month of June, be- 
tween the Portuguese and Buenos Ayres; in consequence 
of which the former withdrew their army from Banda 
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Oriental, and a reciprocal fuaranteo was agreed upon, 
with respect to each other's territories.* This is th« 
third time we find the British interfering in hebalf of 1 
Buenos Ayres; the tirst when a blockade was attempted f 
by Elio, afterwards hy mediation between her and th* 
junta of Cadiz,-)- and finally in the present treaty nego* \ 
ciated with Brazil through their interference. 

On the sixth of October another assembly was con- 
vened, which elected Medrano as one of the members 
of the execntive, and then proceeded to pursue the same 
conduct, as had occasioned the dissolution of the first. 
The same consequences were produced, but after a more 
violent struggle. In the manifestoes issued on the occa- 
sion, the municipality, the people, and the troops, ar« 
said to be disgusted with their conduct, A revolutioD 
followed closely on the heels of these violent disputes 
between the executive and the assembly, but on this = 
occasion originating with the military and civic corps: 
On the eighth, the regulars, beaded by their offi- 
cers, marched from the barracks, and declared against 
the triumvirate. A memorial was then presented by the 
principal inhabitants of the municipality, calling for a 
congress (or cabildo abierto) of the citizens ; the military 
declaring that from a knowledge of the unpopularity <rf 
the measures pursued by the triumvirate, and the suppo- 



' Tlie treat; was eflcctcd by Culonel RadcmaLcr, deputed to 
£uenus Ayrcs nu the part of the court of Braxil. Thii \» iniislcd 
iin in the ciirreapOHdence between Pueyrredon and Lecor, on the 
leeand invasion by the Portuguese. 

t It was acceded to by Buenos Ayrei, provided it should be on 
tho basis of a perfuct equality between them, that is, an aekttotr^ 
ledfftmtiit of their indepemleHce, whiirh the i^fianiards did DotchooiO 
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sitiou that the people might be restrained trom acting, by 
apprehensions, that they would support the executive, 
they were detennined to remote all restraints on the free- 
dom of their actions.* A singular spectacle is thus ex- 
hibited in the standing army being the instrument of 
faction, instead of the instrument of power. It probably 
tends to prOTe, that the distinctioQ between the citizen 
and the soldier, was not yet strongly marked ; that tboy 
partook of each other's feelings and passions, and there- 
fore were not sntliciently under the controul of any indi- 
vidual, to be dangerous to the liberties of the country. 

Of the merits of the question in dispute, which gave 
rise to this affair, in part a militwy revolt, and in part a 
popular commotion, it is difficult to speak. It appears 
tliat dissatisfaction prevailed both against the assem- 
bly and the executive ; ths election of Medrano is 
Eoentioned a^ one caose, and another the exclusion of 
deputies, who ought to have been received. The memo- 
rial to the municipality sets forth, " that the public pa- 
tience had been exhausted by the wayward excesses of 
tbe executive, that it was impossible to remain passive, 
and see their country threatened witli so severe a blow at 
the most critical moment of its existence. That to look 
on with indifference, and not attempt to ward off the blow 
aimsd by those two political monsters, which had sprung 
up in the midst of them, would be criminal— monsters 
who have infused their poison into the very heart of the 
state, and brought its new-bom liberty to the verge of 
the grave," Sacb is the extravagant language used in 
these paroxysms of popular phreusy ! They also com- 



■ Mr. Poinsett observes on Ihis ■iccsiion, "Ihe miliUry, ml often 
inilrunienln of Taction, again lent lljeir aid, mid a new execulivc 
\\»s appoiiilcti li}' ii L'a.)>lldo ubiertii, ui Iuwd nmuling." 
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plain that the executive was guiUy of a Violation of civil 
liberty, by disregarding the ninth article of the tstatuto. 
ITiat the provision in tavonr of individual security, con- 
tained in that article, was only intended to deceive ; that 
the last assembly served only to cover or sanction the 
abuses, practised by the executive ; which they accused 
of having raised the standard of faction, and proscribed 
the most useful citizens. They complain of the exclu- 
sion, without cause, of the deputies to the assembly 
from Mendoza, as well as those fi'om Salta and Jujuy, 
under the pretext, that these places were in possession of 
the Spaoiaids ; and finally comes the sweeping charge of 
a treacherous design to surrender the country to the Por- 
tuguese. The municipality, or cabildo, is, therefore, 
requested toresttme the powerwhick kad been thus abused, 
and to take measures for the appointment of an executive, 
in whom the people could confide, and also to convene 
an assembly in whose hands die sovereign authority might 
be safely intrusted. 

What foundation there was for all these charges it is 
not in my power to say. The probability is, that the 
very nature of the government itself, so ridiculous ia 
theory, and so defective in its operation, would excite 
general disgust, and Hiat the party feuds unavoidably 
produced, would terminate in a Babylonian confusion, 
from which there was no escape, but through convulsive 
struggles. It is, however, worthy of admiration, that 
during several days that the confusion lasted, there was 
no instance of bloodshed, riots, or violence. The 
members of the executive disappeared as soon as Ihey 
saw the gathering storm. Pueyrredon, who was the least 
obnoxious, concealed himself at the house of a friend, 
and when the tumidt had somewhat subsided, addressed 
a frank and manly letter to the cabildo, requesting that 
he might be heard in vindication of his conduct, which 
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was refused, and he was banished to one of the interior 
towna, St. Luis, in the province of Cuyo. 

The meeting took place, and the administratioD of the 
government was, for the present, vested in three persons, 
to wit : Peoa, Passo, and Jonte, under the title of Gu- 
BiHRNO SuHERioB, or superior government ; who were, 
as soon as possible, to call together an assembly repre- 
senting the people of the viccroyalty. These issued their 
manifesto, containing as usual, a picture of the errors of 
the former government, and abundant promises to do bet- 
ter. This document contains some sentiments of a more 
liberal cast, than those produced by the like occasions* 
whose burden usually had been strict observance of the 
laws, and obedience to (he constituted authorities. 
" When a people," say they, "have recovered their 
liberty, the dominant passion with them is the fear of 
losing it ; and, if in their lirst efforts, any thing in reality 
or appearance, seems to endanger its possession, they 
are immediately disposed for a new convulsion, and this 
is as often repeated as their fears are renewed. From 
thence forward, indifference and apathy, which consti- 
tute the character of the slave, are changed into a sen- 
sibility, that otleu borders on fanaticism ; and as, un- 
happily, misfortunes must frequently attend human alfairs, 
the people in their disappointmeots are too apt to apply 
a severe mistrust of those in power. Such is the charac- 
ter which a love of liberty inspires. Happy the people 
whose impressions are taken from no other principle ! 
Let us leave to the timid reasoner to be ashamed of these 
successive convulsions; the enlightened philosopher' will 
calculate the progress of the public mind in these oscil- 
lations, which threaten its destruction ; he will see in these 
terrible conflicts of opinion, those efforts of nature, 
which are the forerunners of liberty." I could wish ray 
limits would suffer me to give more copious extracts from 
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this paper, in order to show the adTancetnent 
made by these people, if not in the principles, at least in 
the iove of liberty. What c£in be more interesting, espe- 
cially to an American, than the struggles of a people 
thus situated, desirous to be free ! The arrogant and 
supercilious may affect to treat these efforts with con- 
tempt, because they fall far below those notions they may 
possess, or have acquired from the accidental drcuirt' 
stance of having been bom in an atmosphere of freedom j 
had the same men but lived under a despotism, their sla- 
vish souls would have been equally well adapted to the 
situation. 

lu die meanwhile summonses had been issued for the 
purpose of convening the new assembly, intended to form 
a more immediate and fair representation of the whole 
people of the viceroyalty. They were chosen in the dif- 
ferent cities, by means of electoral colleges, and this 
assembly was, therefore, supposed to be personally re- 
cognised by every inhabitant. It was convened on the 
30th January, 1813, having been expected with great 
impatience by the people, who, wearied out by former 
disappointments, had flattered themselves with great 
hopes from a body, which approached nearer to their 
wishes, than any that had hitherto been formed. Its in- 
stallation was celebrated by public rejoicings every where 
through the country, and its sessions were opened by an 
address from the triple executive, acknowledging the 
supreme power of the state to be vested in this body, 
which they style the Sovereign Constituent As- 
sembly. They further proceeded to declare their ex- 
emption trom arrest, and to secure their importance 
and respectability, by a variety of other provisions. 
The assembly proceeded to the election of a new tri- 
umvirate ; the choice fell upon the same persons, with 
the exception of Passo, who was replaced by Perez. 
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An oath was then administered to them, nearly in the 
t'urm of that prescribed for the supreme director in 
the present provisional constitution. Not a word is 
said of Ferdinand; and from the language and spirit 
of these proceedings, it is evident they now thought 
of little else than entire independence. The execu- 
tive power was no longer to be called provisioiial, but 
supreme. Carlos Aivear was chosen president of the 
assembly. This body, which was invested with powers 
greatly more extensive than any which had hereto- 
fore assemble^!, proceeded to do many important acts 
of absolute sovereignty. National arms and a flag 
were adopted ; and at this period, having been success- 
ful in Peru, they coined money with the ajms of the 
state, instead of those of Ferdinand ; they ordered a 
general census to be taken, made a new organization 
of the military forces, passed regulations for the go- 
vernment of the army and navy, issued a general in- 
dolta for offences committed, with certain exceptions ; 
they decreed the children of slaves bom in futuie to be 
free, and the slaves that might be brought into the 
coimtry, to be immediately emancipated ; they con- 
trived B plan of manumitting others, by purchase 
imm their masters, on part credit. These were formed 
into battalions, and were to serve the country a cer- 
tain number of years, as a compensation for their 
freedom, to be officered by i^hite men, and fed and 
clothed by the state, and to receive half a dollai 
par week. 

These are amongst the most important acts since 
tbe revolution. It is proper to remark, that in the midst 
of all these changes, the minor and subordinate branches 
of the government, had gone on with little interruption. 
The political tempests had merely ruffled the surface. 
In the manifestos issued from time to tim« by tjie for- 
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mer administrations, there are accounts of minnte Te- 
forms, numerous indeed, but when there was so much 
to be done, their aggregate, probably, did not amount 
to any thing of importance. The provincial and sub- 
ordinate juntas had been abolished, having been found 
to clash with the local authorities. The ordinance of 
the 23d of January, 1812, containing fifty-six ar- 
ticles, exhibits, probably, the greater part of the 
changes and alterations made in the administration of 
justice. 

We have now entered upon what may be regarded as 
the second epocha of the revolution. A retrospect of 
the three preceding years, woidd show that during that 
time, very considerable advancement had been made; 
but notwithstanding the higher tone which bad been 
assumed, they still professed themselves the subjects 
of Ferdinand, as the time had not yet arrived when 
they could safely attempt a final separation. This was, 
however, perhaps, the most enthusiastic period of the 
revolution, it was the period when the people bad be- 
gun to awaken from their slumbers, and to feel some- 
thing like the delirium of liberty, but which they 
did not yet entirely comprehend, or know how to use. 
The number of strangers who had come among them, 
and of books introduced, and the greater attrition 
paid to education, were naturally productive of the 
most powerful influence. The nmnber of their arti- 
ficial wants, was increased by the great importations of 
British goods, which at the same time stimulated their 
industry. Party spirit, however, was by no means 



The feelings engendered by past transactions were 
still kept alive, and the petty jealousies and disputes 
between the leading men and their paitisana, still 
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prevailed. The diBcontents and jealousies on the 
part of tlie other provinces, and Buenos Aytes, were 
by no means done away ; althoagh by the establish- 
ment of the assembly, Buenos Ayres, with the excep- 
tion of being the capital, or seat of government, was 
placed on the same footing with Uie other provinces. 
But I have already noticed the peculiar tendency in 
this union, towards anarchy in the members, much 
more to be dreaded, than to absolute power in the 
head. The terms capitalism and provincialism brought 
into use about this time, show at once the nature 
of the difference or dispute between the two factions 
that were now tbe most numerous and powerful. The first 
was in favour of something approaching nearer to 
a consolidated government then that [of the United 
States, but giving much more importance to the 
provincial governments, than (hat which they pos- 
sessed under the viceroyalty, when they were little 
more than corporations. The opposite party was in 
favour of carrying to the utmost extreme the inde- 
pendent cabildo goreraments, united for objects of 
common interest, but a union too feeble to answer any 
national purpose ; their ideas of union were like that 
of the Swiss cantons, or more properly of the petty 
Grecian States. They both made frequent allusions 
to our federative system, which their wTitings prove 
was not tmdcrstoood by either. The doctrines of the 
provincialists, were at this juncture much the most 
dangerous, inasmuch as their success in their contest 
with Spain, must necessarily depend upon their luiion ; 
for divided they would certainly fall. No one is igno- 
rant of the motto adopted by us during our struggle for 
independence. Differences among omselves, as to the 
eetiiblishment of our govenunent, and the form to be 
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adopted, were postponed until the termination of our 
struggle ; in other words, until we had a country for 
which a gnvemment could be established. 

The varioas acts of the sovereign assembly, were 
from this time published weekly in the ministerial ga- 
zette. From the .subjects to which they relate, it would 
appear that the sovereign power was in reality in their 
hands, and that the triple exeeutive, in the scale of po-; .; 
litical importance, had been made " to kick the beam." 
The probability is, that from the unpopularity of exe- _ 
entire power, the vibration of public opinion had gone > 
to the other extreme, and that a disposition prevailed 
to confide every thing to the assembly. To pre- _ 
serve] the balance was an extremely difficult task ; the 
habits of the people inclined them to look up to 
the executive for every thing, as they had done to 
the viceroy, and this branch was therefore found by 
degrees to have engrossed all authority. An inter- 
termediate body was wanted, capable of fixing the 
attention of the people, and of curbing the arbitrary 
will of the executive, and, at the same time, of form- 
ing a counterpoise to the assembly. From the habits 
and characters of the people, a much more powerful 
counterpoise was necessary than in this country ; their 
want of information, and habit of attending to the de- 
tails of politics, their mixture of military and ecclosi- 
astic influence in the government, rendered their situa- 
tion essentially difierent from ours. A single indi- 
vidual can be trained and educated much more easily 
than a nation. Their inveterate attachment to forms 
and ceremonies, and etiquette, causes our plain repub- 
lican habits to appear insipid to them ; in fact, I do not 
know a single one of our state constitutions that would 
not sit very awkwardly upon them. 
Ooe of the decrees of the assembly forbade any 
Vol. u. O 
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member ol' the executive from taking comniaDd of the 
forces without special permission. Two commissioners 
were, at the same time, appointed to visit the upper 
provinces in order to correct abuses. But this sun, 
which rose so fair, was soon overcast. The arms of 
. the republic experienced severe reverses in Peru ; Bel- 
grano was defeated at Ayuma, while the Spaniards 
threatened the city of Buenos Ayres trom the river 
La Plata ; the consequence of a junction of the Spa- 
nish forces in the upper provinces with those at Monte 
Video, would have produced the same effect as the 
junction of Burgoyne and the British at New York. 
The defection of Artigas also manifested itself about 
this time. The public mind, in consequence of this 
state of things, was greatly agitated ; a more energetic 
executive was called for ; the assembly having en- 
jj^ossed the power of the state, were too much oc- 
cupied iu idle debates. A proposal was brought for- 
ward to repose the executive authority in the hands 
of one person. It was warmly debated, and at length 
carried ; the triumvirate was abolished, and on the 31st 
of December, Posadas was elected under the title of 
81IPRBMB DIRECTOR, and a council of seven appointed 
to assist him. Belgrano was recalled from Peru, and 
Rondeau appointed in his stead, while Alvear was in- 
vested with the command of the army before Monte 
Video. The authority of the assembly rapidly de- 
clined, as that of the executive increased. Alvear, 
taking advantage of the popularity he had gained by 
his success against Monte Video, sought the com- 
mand of the army in Peru, and having obtained it, 
was on his way, when informed that the officers and 
men had come to the determination not to receive him. 
On his return to Buenos Ayres, those who had been 
instrumental in his appointment, in order to manifest 
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still more their regard for him, and their disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of the army, succeeded in elevating 
him to the office of supreme director, Posadas having 
resigned. This was followed by general disgust through- 
out the provinces, and all communication between 
the army of Peru and the capital was interrupted. 
Cordova and several of the other provinces were 
on the point of withdrawing from the confederacy. 
The people had become sensible of their error, and 
Alvear, finding that his short race of popularity was 
drawing to a close, conceived the idea of maintaining 
hia authority by the aid of the regular troops.* He 
withdrew from the city nearly all the regulars, pro- 
fessedly with the intention of marching against Arti- 
gas. The people took advantage of his absence, and 
rose en masse; the civic troops and the citizens ca- 
pable of bearing arms, during three days abandoned all 
employments, and stationed themselves on their house 
tops, in expectation of bis marching against them. 
But the state of things in the city, was no sooner made 
known to the army, than respect for Alvear instantly 
fled — colonels Alvares and Valdenegro, openly declar- 
ed against him, on which he was compelled to take 
refine on board a British ship, whence he made hie 
escape to Bio Janeiro. The authority of the state was 
again thrown into the hands of the cabildo. The assembly 
during the administration of Alvear, had bunk into insig- 
nificance, and fell to pieces of itself. On tlic 16tl» of 
April, 18L5, the cabildo issued a long manifesto, enumc- 



• He put lo rteatl a jiprscn of the nuiiir of Ul.tdm. an act wbirh 
cxcitod great len^atiiin nl Riienon Ayrpi; IIj« nirriln ol' llie aOalr Ido 
not undenUnd. From beins tbe idol of the jMipiilncf, Id tbe courie 
u( A ttwninnlliiiienns catlsd llie tj/rani ! 
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rating the evils of the last administration, pointing ont 
the errors and defects of the former system, and speaking 
of past occurrences with a freedom which would not be 
tolerated by those in power, and who were unable to bear 
the severe probe of a free press. No press ever censured 
more freely the misconduct of the public men than that 
of Buenos Ayres, but it was usually after they were 
turned out of office. The cabildo elected Rondeau su- 
preme director, and Alvares to supply his place, pro 
tem. A JUNTA OP OBSERVATION was chosen to sup- 
ply the place of the sovereign assembly. 

The people by this time, had become wearied and dis- 
gusted with these frequent changes, and anxiously looked 
for something like a settled government ; yet the inci- 
dents of the revolution thus far, were not unfavourable to 
liberty. Each political change increased the desire of 
limiting the executive power, the constant tendency of 
which, was to become absolute. The checks to this 
power, were found, on experience, unsuited to the 
present times; the necessity of the occasion, excused 
its overstepping the limits of delegated authority, and, 
in a short time, every check and barrier was borne 
down. But it will be seen by the succinct naitative 
that I have given, that there existed among the 
people, a redeeming energy ; the bonds were burst as 
easily as the new ropes were broken by Sampson. Safe- 
guards, laws, and declarations of rights were resorted to. 
Their executive was deprived of all power, and their 
safety confided to popular assemblies, which became 
nLObs. Yet it cannot but have happened, that much po- 
litical knowledge was gradually spreading among the 
people. The written statutes and charters of liberty, 
were appealed to by the lowest among them, which may 
be regarded ae the first dawn of well secured liberty ; for 
who under a despotism could think of invoking (he ma- 
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jesty of the laws for protection, against the majesty 
of power ? The junta of observation published the 
estatuto provisional, which is the origin of the one ap- 
pended to Mr. Rodney's report ; and which recognises 
every essential social and political right ; with this ex- 
ception, that the authorities are permitted to dispense 
with the article providing for individnal security, when 
the salus populi shall require it. Even this is only a 
proof of great caution in guarding against encroachments 
on their liberties, but at the same time of inexperience. 
It proceeds from a conviction that in times of revolution, 
extraordinary cases must arise, where a strict observance 
of the law might be ruinous to the state ; such have oc- 
curred in our own country, when our situation was 
much less critical. The people of Buenos Ayres were 
conscious of this, but were] not aware that tuck cases 
make themselves, and ought to be left entirely to the re- 
sponsibility of the magistrate. Mr. Adams's defence of 
the American constitution, which at this time was very 
much read and studied, gave them ideas of checks and 
balances in government, of the representative system, of 
mixed governments, and of providing for the alteration 
of their constitution, when a change in the state of man- 
ners may require it.* It is a frequent complaint in the 
newspapers, that the people will not attend the elections, 
and the increase in the number of votes is mentioned 
with great exultation. 

The new government iomiediately took measures to 
convene a national conorbss, which would fairly 
represent the whole body of the people ; and to do away 



* I observe in a Buenos Ayrcs pnper, a long qimlation from Judge 

Marshall'i Life nf Waabiiiston, euumeraling the difficiiltios vie )i4d 

tu cuntend willi in the cBUbliflinient of our constitution. ' ,,:>ij'ur 
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cveiy idea of capitalism, it was appointed to meet at 
Tucnman, twelve hundred miles in the interior.* Great 
expectations were formed of this assembly, which was 
considered by many as their last hope, tor the fate of 
the republic scemeil to approach its crisis. Its situation 
veoB truly deplorable. The defeat of Rondeau at Sipe- 
Sipe, towards the close of 1815, was as calamitous, is 
the battle of CamiEe to Rome. Chili had fallen a victim 
to the dissentions of two great families, and was in the 
possession of the Spaniards, who were in consequence 
enabled to throw reiufoTcements into Peru, and at the 
same time compel Buenos Ayres to form an army at the 
foot of the Andes, under the command of Son Martin, to 
prevent an attack from that quarter. The Spaniards, it 
is true, had been dislodged from Monte Video, but the 
revolt of Artigas, which threatened to draw after it some 
of the other provinces, was even more vexatious and dis- 
tracting. Feiduiaiid, now restored to the throne, was 
preparing a powerful expedition, as was supposed for 
the purpose of crushing them at a single blow, at a mo- 
ment when the success of bis armies in Peru and Chili, 
and the internal dissentions completely seconded his 
views. It is in times like these, that nations turn their 
eyes upon their ablest men, and for a while lay aside 
their petty jealousies and distrust. The resignation of 
Alvares had been followed by the election of Balcarce, 
who soon resigned also. The general government pos- 
sessed neither power, strength, nor influence. The belt 
of their union had been unbuckled. 



• Two pclitions, siEiied by upwards of two liundred cilizeuB <if 
Bnenos Ayre>, wore presentcJ to Ihe niunlcfpnlit;, praying lliat the 
clIymiKbt be stripped of the boDoar ufbeingthe cnpilnl, aia&indeof 
quieting llie discnulenti ol the provjnoef. 
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" While blood; trcatOD Dourished over them," 

In the language of the manifesta of Pueyrredon, 
" anarchy had lighted np an universal conflagration." 
The NATIONAL CONGRESS at last assembled, towards 
the close of 181S. Pueyrredon, who had heen called 
from his retirement, was soon after elected, by an iinani- 
moas vote, SUPRKMB niHRcTOR ; certainly no equivo- 
cal testimony in his favour- He immediately visited the 
armies of San Martin and Belgrano, and on his return to 
Tiicuman, proposed the declaration of independence, 
which was finally passed on the 9th of July, 18J6. The 
incidents of the revolution since that period, are familiar 
to the generality of readers ; I shall, therefore, pursue 
them no farther, than to observe, that it was in a short 
time proved by experience, that the distance from the 
city of Buenos Ayres, occasioned great obstacles in 
the management of affairs ; it wafi, therefore, detennined 
to remove the congress to that place. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Miicellantous Observations on the Police, State of Society, and 

Manners, 



JL WAS highly gratified with a visit to the cabildo, or 
to\im house^ in company with Mr. Frias> the secretary 
of the municipality. I was struck with the number of 
officers^ the appearance of clerks, papers, and the crowd 
pf people attending on business. 'AH the details of the 
police are here attended to, and justice administered* 
I have seen nothing like it, except the City Hall of New- 
York. The chamber of appeals was not in session ; 
Mr. Frias promised to give me notice when this should 
be the case, in order that an opportunity might be af- 
forded me, of forming some idea of their codrts of jus- 
tice. He showed me the apartment appropriated to the 
sessions of the cabildo, or city council, which is hand- 
somely fitted up, and ornamented with two splendid tro- 

• 

phies, in gilt frames, each about four feet by three ; one 
of them was presented by the city of Oruro, in Peru, to 
the city of Buenos Ayres, in testimony of the gallant re- 
pulse of the British. It represented the arms of Spain 
embossed in gold, and several emblematic figures. The 
other was a singular piece of workmanship in gold and 
silver, presented by the ladies of Tucuman and Salta, 
to General Belgrano, to show their gratitude for the two 
important victories achieved by him at those places. It 
was overloaded with emblematic figures, with inscrip- 
tions and devices ; a silver river was represented winding 
through a field of gold, and towards its head a variety of 
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figures, emblematic of the provinces of Peru.* I had 
not time to examine minutely a piece of workmanship, 
which required as much study as the shield of Achilles. 
Belgrano had presented it to the city. 

I shall take this opportunity to say something of the 
municipal regulations. The Spanish usages are still re- 
tained with but few alterations ; for in the minor depart- 
ments of the government, things pursue pretty much the 
old train, notwithstanding the revolution ; with this dif- 
ference, that a desire has universally manifested itself, to 
establish by fixed rules, what was before a matter of 
routine; and in doing this, some changes would of 
course be made.-f- The duties of the cabildo, and the va- 
rious officers of the police, have been reduced to writing, 
and printed in a pampMel. It is" divided into nineteen 
chapters, each containing a number of articles. The ca- 
bildo is composed of thirteen persons, annually elected, 
according to the mode pointed out in the provisional 
statute. The governor intendant presides, and in his 
absence the alcalde de primer voto. The duty of the 
officer last named, as well as that of the other alcalde, is 
specified by the ordinance of 1612, regulating the ad- 
ministration of justice. He has jurisdiction in suits 
for the recovery of small debts, not exceeding fifty dol- 
lars, with an appeal to tho chamber of appeals, which 
is the court of final resort. There are also alcaldes 
de barrio, (arrondisemcnt) who are particularly entrusted 
with tlie peace of the city, and are bound to go the 
rounds, to see that there be no disturbance. The alcalde 
de primer voto, has a criminal juris lictioo, similar to 



* The Argentine repiMic U llic name which Iheyasaume inlljcir 
inogs and orationi. 

t Tlicy have a naval code, a military code, and a jtidicinry code ; 
but Ihcsc arc little better than a few printed rules. 
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that of the mayor of our cities ; the alcalde ordinario is 
but little more than a justice of the peace ; a^ also the 
alcaldes de hermandad, who are the subordinate magis* J 
trates of the country places, and possess a jurisdictoo^ 
in many respects similar to that of our justices. In the 
trial of civil and criminal causes, the tirst alcalde is as- 
sisted by an assessor, as he is called, who must be a 
lawyer, and who is appointed by the cabildo, and com- 
missioned by the supreme director. Two bailiffs are 
appointed by the cabildo. The two alcaldes are an- 
nually elected, and on going out of office, must leave an 
exact accoimt of the causes decided by them, for the in- 
formation of their successors; that is, as we should say, 
must keep a docket. All officers, without exception, are 
subject to rtsidencia, (which is no loD^rer a matter of 
form) and must undergo the dtrictest scrutiny, before they 
can be employed in any other stations. The alcalde 
ordinario takes the place of the alcalde de primer voto, 
oa his death or resignation. He is also the judge of pro- 
bates, but cannot act without the assistance of an as- 
sessor, and an officer denominated defensor de los mi- 
norts, the protector of minors. 

The jiel executer, (faithful executor) superintends 
the markets, weights and measures, the repairs of 
streets, and highways, imposes and receives the fines, 
-ipecified in the difterent ordinances or by-laws.' He 
is to inspect the pulperias, the bakers' shops, to see 
that no violation of the ordinances takes place, has the 
cate of the canals, and of the property of tlie city. There 
is also a defender of the poor, who attends to such as 
may have been arrested on accusation of having violated 
the penai laws. It is his duty to visit the prisons and 
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houses of correction, to see that uo abuses be practiaed. 
He must do this every week, and make a report to the 
cabildo of the state they are in. He is bomid to aiford 
every possible assistance to the poor in the management 
of their causes, to see that they be brought to speedy 
trial, and discharged, if innocent.* The syndic is to 
see to the execution of the city ordinances, and without 
his presence, the cabildo can make no new appropi 
tions, or take any measure in relation to tlie public pi 
perty without his knowledge. He is to represent 
ci^ in all suits, in which she may be interested. He is 
to keep an account of the resources of the city, in its 
different branches, taking from the accountant a minute 
statement of them. These are some of the principal 
matters assigned to the different oflicers I have men- 
tioned. 

The cabildo appoints its ministerial officers by plura- 
lity of votes, but to be commissioned by the supreme 
director, and to hold their offices during good behaviour. 
These are the alguazil mayor, whose duty it is to super- 
intend the public prisons, to see that no abuses be com- 
mitted on the prisoners — to serve all processes, and to 
be subject to the alcaldes in the discbarge of his func- 
tions. He receives a fixed salary, his fees, specified in 
the fee-bill of 1787, being abolished on account of the 
abuses practised under it. He may appoint deputies, to 
be approved by the cabildo. The secretary of the cabil- 
do, is to make a minute of tlie proceedings, and to have 
the care of the public documents, and archives. The 
contador, to keep an account of the city funds, settle 
accounts, pass vouchers, and to see that uo impositions 
be practised. On Ihe first of January, in every year, he 
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is to make out a report of the receipts and disbiiraemente, 
which i.s published for the infoTmatioii of the people. 
The treasurer, the notary, &c. have their respcctiyrf I 
duties also detailed. ' 

There is nothing so much calculated to raise our esti- 
mation of the trial by jury, as to observe the operation 
of those judicial systems where it is unknown. In Bue- 
nos Ayres, they do not yet appreciate its blessings.' 
Some have written in favour of it, but none understand 
it.* Its introduction would be attended with difficulty,' 
from the indifference of the people in the details of go-' 
verament. In Louisiana, the trial by jury is not popu- 
lar to this day ; and we learn from several enlightened' 
writers, how hard it was to naturalize it in France. If 
is looked upon as a burthen to the citizen, and indeed' , 
the number who are qualified to act as jurors, is ver^ 1 
amall, from that want of general diffusion of the elemen- 
tary principles of law and justice, which is indispensable. 
I frequently attempted, but with very bad success, to 
explain the nature of the grand and petit jury, to some 
of their most intelligent men. Besides the want of the' 
trial by jury, the trials are not sufficiently public with the' 
parties and witnesses present. They are conducted prin- 
cipally by written statements and argmnents, deposi- 
tions, counter depositions, and interlocutory decrees, 
which render a lawsuit extremely expensive. No one 
who has not had some experience on this subject, can 
form an idea bow difficult it is, to transplant the habits 
and customs of one country into another. My residence' 
in Louisiana, once a Spanish colony, imd a most esti- 
mable people, convinced me of this truth. The same' 
idea is well expressed by Southey, in his History w 1 



e constjtiilioQ latelf adopted, proviiion is made for ila eita- 
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Brazil. " Nasau could transplaat forest and iruit trees 
in their full size and bearing ; but not the beneficial in- 
stitutions of his own country ; for these things have their 
root in the history, habits, and feelings of those, with 
whom they have grown up, and to whose growth they 
have fitted themselves." 

The profession of the law, I am informed, has become 
much more important than formerly. Eloquence, both 
spolceo and vvritten, are in higher repute, and have ex- 
cited an increased emulation, as they are the most cer- 
tain roads to preferment in the state. The business of 
war, however, throws all others for the present, in the 
back ground. The civil institutions have, notwithstand- 
ing, undergone as much improvement, as was to be ex- 
pected in such times. 

I have frequently repeated, that it would be folly to 
look here for a state of things any way approaching that 
of the United States, in correct practical ideas of civil 
liberty. The government is not to be compared with 
ours or that of Great Britain, as to the security of per- 
sonal rights, and the impartial administration of the laws. 
A comparison may be drawn with tliat of ancient Greece 
or Rome, with Switzerland, Holland, or with the Ita- 
lian states. France was never more despoticaUjf ruled 
than under the reign of the jacobins: and we have 
too many false brethren of the republican party, 
who in heart and spirit are jacobins ; who delight in 
mean detraction and slander of those above them in 
worth and merit, and yet prove the worst of tyrants, if 
by chance they find themselves clothed with authority. 

I was not disappointed in the progress made here since 
the revolution. They were formerly a stagnant pool — 
they are now a running stream ; occasionally, it is true, 
tumbling down precipices, foaming and boiling among 
rocks, but again flowing with pure waters, the delight 
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and ornament of the neighbouring hills and plains. 
Their progress, in fact, exceeded my expectations. To 
criticise their institutions aa though they were of some of 
our neighbouring territories, shows a most pitifiil nar- 
rowness of mind. To look here for liberty with all its 
proper guards, at a season like the present, is childish, 
and more especially, if some particular spot of the earth, 
be selected as the model by which to try their institu- 
tions. The manners, habits, and previous education 
of a people are to be considered, and until these are 
changed, nothing can be said to be changed ; far in spite 
of the visionary projects of paper constitution men, no 
matter what form be adopted, or what it may be called, 
despotism will still have sway and break any restraint 
attempted to be imposed on it. The forms of free govern- 
ment will only be so far operative as the people are fit- 
ted for freedom, and if they are fitted for a government 
in some measure free, its adoption will in time fit them 
for one still more free. Such is the present state of Bue- 
nos Ayres ; their present constitution is even more free 
in theory than in practice, and why ? Because the ^eat 
body of the people are indifferent about the details of go- 
vernment. They have been accustomed to be ruled by 
men, and they have not yet learned that reverence 13 
alone due to the laws. In our coimtry I- would ask, if 
there be not such shades of difference in the character of 
the different states, as unavoidably to produce a variety 
in the state constitutions 7 Would the constitutions of 
Massachusetts and Virginia, suit every other state in the 
union? They certainly would not. Why then mustwc 
insist on the South Americans establishing a government 
precisely like ours, before we can extend to them our 
friendship? They must form tlicir governments as they 
build their houses ; with the materials they have at hand. 
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There is no doubt it will be esseotially republican, but 
will also differ considerably from ours. 

la tracing tbe outline of their internal revolutions, 
there is nothing which struck me so forcibly, as their ab- 
staining from shedding blood, in tlie midst of their most 
violent civil feuds. When compared to other revolu- 
tions, it may be very justly said to be bloodless. One 
of the writers of Buenos Ayres, in drawing a compari- 
son between the condact of Spain and that of his own 
country, uses these words : " What comparison is there 
to the revolutions of Spain, (the contests of the dif- 
ferent provincial juntas, for the exclusive privilege of 
using the name of the captive ting,) where intrigue and 
ambition alone prevailed, and the love of country bad no 
part 1 Have we, after having set up, and again over- 
tomod a thousand governments, ever been known to 
drag through the streets and cut to pieces, numbers of 
our most respectable fellow-citizens, for the mere purpose 
of satiating our thirst of power, and to obtain a shame- 
ful gratification of our personal re.'^entment ? It is true, 
we are not wanting in courage and spirit, to kill wen, 
but the weapon would drop from our hands, if about to 
be stained with the blood of our countrymen." I am in- 
clined to think, with Mr. Rodney and Mr. Graham, that 
liberty would gain by a delay in establishing a constitu- 
tion ; but, unfortunately, tbe enemies of the congress 
are continually censuring tbeir delay, and tbe people 
are anxious for the final settlement of the government. 
I found tlie universal language was, O that we had but 
a constitution — that our government might be fixed at 
last ! They seem to sicken at the thought of new revolu- 
tions. The French were scarcely more tired of their 
boisterous liberty. A person might be led to believe, 
from the prevailing temper, that they are willing to re- 
ceive any kind of goT^nunent, that would effectually 
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put an end to their reyolutionary state. While that state 
continues, they are sensible the bands of the executive 
must be strengthened, and power abused — and without 
thia, they would be at the mercy of new tumults. " Ano- 
ther revolution," says the manifesto of the national con- 
gress, " and all is lost." 

It is proper to bear in mind, that the revolution of 
Buenos Ayres was not of one family, or branch of a 
family against another ; it was of a whole people, throw- 
ing off their former government, and endeavouring to 
establish a new one. They were contending for them- 
selves, and not for a race of nobility. They had no 
families among them of long standing. All their leaders 
have been brought into view by their revolutions. I 
should be sorry to see a Napoleon rise up among them, 
but if there should be one, still would I wish him success, 

in the great cause of emancipation from Spain. The 

best way to avoid this danger, is to establish an energe- 
tic constitution, but recognising the leading principles 
of liberty. The tendency of anarchy is to fit a people 
for despotism. All the sober and respectable, trom the 
horrors of anarchy, will naturally turn their eyes towards 
a more energetic constitution. From no government, the 
transition is to all government. There is nothing which 
30 much disheartens, as the continual vibrations of poli- 
tical establishments, for with this instability, is con- 
nected the idea of general insecurity.* The government 



" The downfoll of Napoleon had a mo*! happy effect on political 
opinion in South America, as well as ovcf the whale nf the eivilizcd 
world. Tbii effect wm to bring the solid pyramid of rcpuhlicanisoi 
into higher repute- The spendid troDarchj cslablished bj this man, 
seemed to deride the poyerty and plainness of popular governroeut ; 
bot its fall clearly proved that monarch* are maoh more easily over- 
tamed Ibao nationj. The Eort^u to\atagas, by thewinf that 
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of Buenos Ayres will ol' course be republican, but in its 
modification, it will contain many features which we 
must condemn, unless allowance be made for times and 
circumstances, and tliese cannot be understood without A 
knowledge of the prejudices and character of the people^ 
Relig^ion will be unavoidably blended with the govern- 
ment, as the successor to the king is also the head of * 
the church.* But whatever moditication of republican- ' 
ism be adopted by tliem at present, tiiere is no proha- ' 
bility of its being unchangeable. For the very cir 
stance of its republican form w ill enable the people to i 
advance so rapidly in knowledge, that what may suit the ' 
present generation, will not be found suited to the ne^t. * 
The military force must be in the hands of the people, • 
and the equal distribution of wealth, likely to prevail for • 
a long time, will prevent the monopoly of power in the ' 
hands of a few. It is a fact worthy of attention, that • 
nearly all their statesmen, generals, and public men, are 
persons who have either no fortune, or are merely in mid- 
dling circumstances. I repeat that my hopes rest on the 
people, on the aggregate of society. The rulera will, 
in a country like this, inevitably follow its condition. 
If the state of society be progressive, it will soon out- 



tlie mightiest throne which ever existed could be overturned, did 
much more id favour of republicanism, than our cxnmple nrprinct- 
pies. Siuce that time, the natiiins of Europe have regarded oar in- 
Etitutinna witli a degree of admtratioD which before Ihey did not feel { 
and if in South America, tficre had been any iutention to fullotv ttie 
example of the French in the result of their revolution, it was com- 
pletely changed bj the overllirow of Napoleon. It is iiince that 
time that republicanism has been in all minds inseparably connected 
with the establishment of new governments, even in countries whose 
habits were preTiously monarehieal. 

' See the Inlroducti.iii to this work. 
Vol. II. P 
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STOW their present political institutions. The leading- 
men can figure but a short time on the stage, unless they 
contrive to close up all the avenues of iinproreinent, by 
a complete restoration of the inquisitorial system of 
Spain. The bare suggestion of such an idea by the pre- 
sent rulers, would cause them to be instantly hurled 
from their stations. Such a thing is becoming eacli day 
less practicable; unless the exclusion of the light be 
complete, unless the flame of liberty be entirely quench- 
ed, it will continue to spread more and more. The pro- 
gress in all classes has been prodigious, notwithstanding 
that during the first six years of the revolution, they were 
ostensibly faithful to Ferdinand, and subject in some 
measure to a monarchical regimen.* 

The press may be shackled, the government may dis- 
play power of a despotic nature, but it can have no 
security for its permanence, but that which tlie people 
may choose to give. The pains taken in the education 
of their youth, has been already noticed; they are not 
left as with us, to catch the contagion of liberty in the 
air they breathe ; they resort to culture, and do not 
trust to spontaneous growth. Political precepts are 
mingled with every thing, and the noble, yet simple 
truths of republicanism, are scattered every where. In 
company with Dr. Baldwin, I one day asked'a little boy 
whether he went to school 1 " Yes, sir, we all go j^o 



* Tlic puiDp and parade of Ihe ficcroyBlty was not altogether laid 
nside by th(^ new nilers. These tjilags were abolished by degrees. 
It WBK dcereed that there shoald be no particular seats at the church 
for any ol' the public ftinctinnarics, because idi me7i are rijilal b^re 
God. The director and cabildo have a distinct seat at the theatre; 
but the mnyciF of New Orleans has even now his particular box. No 
mark of dislinclion is shewn to the director when he appeara in pnb- 
/(c, 4J&ras I cuiilillearn. '^— 
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scliool." What do you learn? " To ivrite, cypher, and 
sing the country !" (cantar la patria.) 

As far as the destinies of the naiioo can at the present 
timedepeadonparticularmen, they apparently rest on Uiree 
individnals, Pueyrredon, Belgrano, and San Martin, who i 
have a perfect understanding with each other, and are sup^ ! 
pcHled by the leading men of the coiuitry. With respect tQ ] 
the two first, they have been actors in the scenes of the j 
revolution from the commencement, and have both b 
abroad. Pueyrredon has been murh abused in the United .j 
States, but this abuse originated with personal enemies.- ] 
From the most impartial examination of every thing that 
has been said of him by friends and foes, I am couvincefl' I 
that he is not only a sincere patriot, but a great maq., J 
We have seen the greatest and wisest men of our owo 1 
country so often traduced, that we have learned to at^J 
tach much more importance to great and faithful service^ \ 
than to vague and indefinite accusations. One of the J 
writers of the country, in answer to the pieces which a^ J 
peared in some of our papers, speaks in the following ;j 
manner : " With respect to you, Mr. Editor, I will ask 
you to compare the present state of our country, witll 
what it was eighteen months ago, and then say whetbctr J 
our chief magistral* deserves to be represented in su»^ 
odious colours. Do you know, sir, that there n^ver h 
existed so much order and liberty in our provinces, a^ | 
durii^; the present admiuistratiou ? That many of thoa|» 3 
who were the personal enemies of Pueyrredon, have , 
now become his eulogistji 1 This is known to all the 
provinces. And this is the man, sir, whom you have 
the hardihood to call a tyrant? Hardly is it known at J 
Buenos Ayres, that the man who directs the afl'aiis qf J 
the United Provinces is there. He rarely appears ijj J 
the street, and then in so plain a manner, that no one 
who passes him by, would take notice that he is the 
P 2 
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chief magistrate. Has there been a single instance of 
his treating with rudeness any citizen who has thought 
proper to call upon him ? Has there ever been a magis- 
trate so assiduous in his application to business? AVhen 
is he to be seen day or night out of his cabinet ? In spite 
of ill health he does not suffer Iiimself to repose from 
tlie duties and cares of his station. None accuse him of 
predeliction for his friends; no one accuses him of em- 
ploying his power for personal advantages. The direc- 
tor knows that this is not said with the intention of flat- 
tering him, but that it has given the author pain to write 
tliem. He knows that he is respected by the public opi- 
nion, and that if the air does not resoimd with shouts in 
his praise, it is because we are freemen, and they who 
govern are free. When there are no flatterers in a state, 
and order prevails, the inference is inevitable — they are 
not tyrants who govern," 

During two months that we remained at Buenos Ayres, 
we certainly heard of no instance of tyranny and oppres- 
sion exercised on the citizens, and we had the most sa- 
tisfactory proof of the director's unremitted attention to 
business. We saw him but seldom, but he always 
cheerfully waived the business in which he was engaged, 
in order to meet us. In our last interview, he gave Mr. 
Rodney to understand, that he intended to retire from 
office on the ratification of the constitution; and I have 
been informed by Mr. Worthington, that he was pressed 
to remain, but that he had positively declared he would 
not, and liiat he is now more popular than ever. 

The great man of the country is unquestionably San 
Martin, although only acting as a military chief. He is 
a native of the missions on the Parana, of respectable 
connections, but not distinguished. From his youth he 
possessed a military turn of mind, and in the stuggles of 
Spain a[;ainst the French, he served on the Peninsula as 
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an aid to one of the Spanish generals, but returned to 
his own country when his services were required. He 
first distinguished himself in 1812, in the defeat of the 
Spaniards, who attempted to maintain a position at San 
Lorenzo, on the Parana ; in this aflair, he displayed great 
boldness and intrepidity, and his success had a happy effect 
in reviving the drooping spirits of a people whose fortunes 
were at this time much obscured. San Martin, almost 
from the momont of his return from Spain, had firasd the 
attention of his countrymen ; and his reputation made a 
silent but rapid progress. There are some men, who pos- 
sess an indescribable something, which commands con- 
fidence and respect, even before any thing remarkable 
has appeared in their actions. His great application to 
the duties of his profession, his high character for in- 
tegrity, prudence, and moral rectitude, insured him at 
once the esteem of the respectable among his fellow- 
citizens. By foreigners he was still more admired, than 
by his own countrymen, as being more free from the 
vices of the Creoles, and having the most enlarged and 
liberal views. At first, tlje strict discipline wWch he 
introduced, and the great application to study, which he 
required of the young officers, made him enemies, and 
afterwards friends. In 1P13, he was appointed governor 
of Cuyo, and at tlie same time was invested with the mi- 
litary command in this quarter. His strict justice, and 
his general deportment gained the affections of these 
people, and when on one occasion there was some idea 
of removing him, Ihey earnestly remonstrated against it. 
On the conqnest of Chili, the people of Mendoza, appre- 
hensive of the Spaniards, reposed all their hopes of 
safety on San Martin, who immediately set to work in 
organizing an army for their defence, and, at the same 
time, secretly cherishing the design of freeing Chili from 
her enemies. We have seen that his success was com- 
P 3 
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plete, I am restrained from entering minutely into the 
history of his life for the present; I may resume ihe 
subject at some folare period. * 

lliere aere seine traits in his dii^racter, which I- 8haII> 
however, notice. His self-denial, in refusing any pronxH 
ti6ii, had its eflFect, where every one was striving for it, 
without regard to his merits, and became a maiconteoot 
if disappointed. The fact of many officers of superior 
rai^ serving under. him, is a proof that this compliment 
is due to his personal merit ; and it must be admitted^ 
tbatibe circimistance is either a very extraordinary one, 
or a very higk testimony in his favour. After the battle 
of ChacabUco, wheti the Spaniards were driven otit of 
Ghiliy the supreme director promoted him to^ the r^oik of 
mftjor-general, but he declined accepting, having already 
publicly declared, that he would accept no Ingher rai)ky 
than that which he held. The affair was referred to the 
ecmgress, which decided that for this time, San Martin 
should have his own way ; but if, oi)i a future occasion, 
his services to the country should be such as to merit 
promotion, it would be his duty to accept. After the 
battle of Maipu, he was accordingly promoted. When 
we consider the necessity of checking that vicious im- 
patience for promotion, by examples of self-denial and 
noble disinterestedness, the conduct of San Martin will 
be viewed in a more favourable light. He has publicly 
declared his determination to accept of no civil office 
whatever, and to renounce his military sittuition, as soon 
as his country shall gain her independence** I have no 
doubt, that the examples of self-denial, set by Belgrano, 



* A number of intcrcsling documents relating to this distinguished 
man, have been published in the Delaware Watchman, as translated 
hf Mr. Heud. 
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San Martin, and recently by Pueyiredon, will have the 
mpst Irappy effects on the character of the people. The 
pains taken by San Martin to avoid all public demon- 
strations of gratitude for his services, I have been told 
by persons well acquainted with him, proceeds from na- 
tural plainness and simplicity of manners. It was not pos- 
sible for him to avoid them ; and to none of the chiefs of 
the revolution, have such honours been paid by every de- 
scription of people. These are unbought and spontane- 
ous demonstrations, which speak more in bis favour, 
than the abuse of his enemies in his dispraise, Kxccpt- 
ing the entry of General Washington into Philadelphia, 
of General Jackson at New Orleans, there is no instance 
in modem history, of respect paid to a morti!, equal to 
that shown to San Martin, on his entry into Buenos 
Ayres, after the battle of Maipu, in which Chili was a 
second time rescued by him. No account of this has 
ever been published in our papers ; I have learned it only 
from information derived from private letters, and news- 
papers from that place, giving the particulars. That 
these demonstrations were unfeigned, there can be no 
doubt, and prove incontestibly, that whatever we may 
think of San Martin, or of his intentions, the people of 
the United Provinces look upon him as the first and 
greatest man among them. 

It is not for me to speak with confidence of the real 
character of this man, or to say positively that his hu- 
mility is genuine, or merely " youag ambition's ladder." 
To cundenm for supposed intentions, would not be just ; 
as long as a man's actions are great and honourable, it 
is ungenerous to supply improper motives. Some of his 
enemies, without stopping a moment to give him credit 
for what he had done, fall foul of him wilh vulgar al)use 
and insinuation, for leaving something; nndono, which 
they fancy he had it in his power to accomplish. With- 
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out intending it, tliey tacitly acknowledge (lis merits, at 
- the same time that they betray their own injustice. If 
he has rendered service, why not allow credit for it 1 If 
he has ia reality accomplished nothing, why censure him 
for leavinn; something tindonc 1 Why not at once, deny 
that he has rendered any service ? Why oot say, that he 
owes his elevation to trick, deception, or favour, and 
then it would admit of arg:ument, whether such a thing, 
under all the circumstances, is probable. This is no- 
ticed merely because it has been repeated by persons, 
from whom something better ought to have been ex- 
pected. IjCt us not condemn, unless we can condemn 
with good reason. We must leave it to time to disclose 
whether he is a man of ordinary ambition, like tlie thou- 
sands whose names have been enrolled in history, as dis- 
tinguished for talents more thtm for virtue ; or whethe wJ 
he is to be ranked among tlie few, who have justly wokS 
Uie esteem ofthcgood of all ages. ■ fm 

The national congress, during our stay at Buenoa. J 
Ayres, only assembled thrice a week, on account ortfl 
the number which composed the committee, daily occQ'* J 
pied in preparing the constitution, and which would not. M 
be reported under several months. They were resolredifl 
not to go hastily to work, i» forming this important in- d 
sfrument. The appearance of the congress as a body, isd 
highly respectable; their sessions were held in a large, a 
hall, but not generally attended by many spectators! m 
The president was elevated a few feet above the rest, at ] 
the end of the hall ; the table or desk at which he sat, . 
covered with crimson \elvef, which fell down on the ' 
Turkey carpet, that covered the floor. The members 
were seated along the sides of the room in arm chairs, 
and fronting each other. On the subjects discussed, 
they seldom rose to speak ; it is only on occasions of 
formal debate, that they rise ; business is therefore 
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despatched much more speedily than with us. Most of 
them are grave and venerable men, and the strictest de- 
corum and propriety are observed. Out of twenty-six, 
there were eleven clergymen, but one half of them were 
probably merely politicians ; they were all speakers, 
and men of the best education and talents the country 
could afford; they spoke in general closely, and to the 
purpose, but all with great facility, and some with elo- 
quence, in a language which is eloquent in itself. Very 
frivolous and illiberal accounts have been published in 
our newspapers, on the subject of tins body, by persons, 
who find it much easier to decry and abuse, than to un- 
derstand. 

This volume having been unavoidably taken up with 
subjects of more importance, I have been unable to 
render it as amusing, as I could have desired, by re- 
lating a variety of incidents, and making observations on 
the manners of the people, and state of society. The 
respectable class of people are polite and hospitable ; 
their houses are genteely furnished, but with less display 
of luxury, than in our cities. A very splendid ball was 
given to us by Messrs. Zimmerman and Lynch, (brother- 
in-law to the director,) an account of which was pub- 
lished in our newspapers. There were upwards of two 
hundred ladies present, and in point of elegance and 
splendour, the entertainment could not be surpassed in 
this country. 

The morals of the people are unfavourably spoken of 
by strangers, and with too much truth ; but, at the same 
time, there is much exaggeration ; they are not naturally 
better or worse than other people, and I much question, 
whether the greater part of their vices are not to be at- 
tributed to the peculiar tendency of colonial society. I 
have no doubt, but that we are a more virtuous people. 
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thfm we were before our revolution. Siiicc Uiat memo- 
rable period, new and before unthouglit of imths have 
been opened to us. Our ambition and our industry were 
rewarded by success in the dilferent professions ; the 
bope of obtaining employments under the g;eneral and 
state governments, stimulate hundreds besides those who 
are snccessful. Connected also with them are a thousand 
new branches of industry in the aits, sciences, trade, and 
conmeice. All combine to call into honourable and 
aseful employment, those talents which would otherwise 
lie buried in indolence and vice. The observation will 
apply to South America ; the Belgranos, the Sim Mar- 
tins, the Rondeaus, the Piieyrredona, tlie Balcarces, and 
the. Tagles, and a hundred others, who now tigure there, 
instead of being the leaders of armies, and engaged in 
laying the foundation of empires, would have been per- 
haps the leaders of broils, or engaged in disturbing the 
peace of families by vile intrigues. 

- Depons remarks the great aptitude of the South 
Americans for the sciences, and Azara thinks their 
natural capacities superior to the Europeans. Hum- 
boldt and Depons remark the avidity with which 
ihcy procure foreign books, especially French ; as also 
their extravagant thirst for distinction, and great de- 
sire to obtain offices- In Carracas, nothing pleased 
a young American so much, as to be told that he 
looked like a Frenchman. When a colonial militia 
was established, and the appointment of captains, colo- 
nels. Sic. distributed among them, they diverted a great 
part of the youth trom the study of theology and 
Jaw, as they had then some kind of employment, al- 
though without a salary or emolument. The law, 
however, has always been a favourite stndy with thera, 
and the acquaintance which 1 obtained of the Spa- 
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nigh jurisprudence, while at New Orleans, induced 
rae to form a very diifetent opinion of it, from that ge- 
nerallyentertained. Depons considers the SpanJshAme- 
ricons much superior to the Frencli in sold attain- 
ments, but inferior in elegant accomplishments. The 
profession of the law, he observes, holds a much higher 
rank in the colonies, than in Spain, as does also the 
mercantile profession ; bat the class of American no- 
bility is much less respected, than in the old coun- 
try. The importance attached to ceremonies and to 
etiqnette, as stated by this author, is truly singular, 
and is to be taken into vie^v in judging of their 
actions, to distinguish what is form from what is 
substance; but, in tmth, form appears to be regarded 
among them as substance. The neglect of any of the 
numerous ceremonies, established by tlie tacit laws of 
society, is attended with serious quarrels ; to strangers, 
they are extremely troublesome, and appear ridicu- 
lous. Much less of this prevails at Buenos Ayres, 
than at Carracas, at least if wc place implicit faith 
in the account of Depons. There is a remarkable 
fact, which I observed while at Buenos Ayres, and 
found afterwards confirmed by Depons : the duel has 
never prevailed in any p«r( of South America, and 
no distinction is made in public opinion, between the 
common murderer, and the man who kills another in 
a duel. I observed in one of the papers of Buenos 
Ayres, of some years back, a very serioas remon- 
strance on the part of the government, against two 
British officers who fought in the neighbourhood of 
that city. Some may be disposed to say, that this 
accounts for the frequency of assassinations ; but these 
prevail in Spain mnch more than in America ; and 
Depons declares, that the assassinations, with scarcely 
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an exception, are perpetrated either by foreigners, or 
among: the very lowest class of natives, who never 
fight duels. He gives, perhaps, the true reason for 
this vile blot on the Spanish character, when he says, 
" the Spaniards pay less attention to police, for public 
tranquillity, than any other people."* During our stay 
at Buenos Ayres, there was but one instance of a mur- 
der in the city ; the body was publicly exposed 
before the cabildo, where the inquisition was held ; 
a barbarous custom tending to harden the people,, 
by habituating them to sights of horror. But these 
occurrences had been much more frequent, before 
the establishment of the military commission by tbe 
congress, at the recommendation of the director ; it was 
established for six month, and entrusted to General Ra- 
mon BaJcarcc; its salutary effects bad begun to be 
felt and acknowledged in freeing the country from the 
ruffians and vagabonds, who were ready to commit 
any crime, and would probably be continued for some 
time longer. 

The private quarrels among the Creoles, give rise to 
nomerous law suits, the Spanish laws furnishing more 
extensive redress for injuries, particularly of reputa- 
tion, than the common law. It is a great evil in their 
society; and in what society are there not evils ? The 
following observations of Depons, although not en- 
tirely applicable to Buenos Ayres, are unfortunately 
but too much so. " An unguarded word, a neglected 
etiquette, is enoitgh to make eternal enemies— there is 
no generous forgiveness— they can never do any justice 
to their enemy after this, he is the subject of their detes- 
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tation, and they take all occasions to vent their hatred 
by abuse." 

Great attention is paid to the forms of their religion ; 
the comtaoo class of people may have become somewhat 
less superstitious, but their religious opinions have un- 
dergone no change, while the more enlightened are ob- 
liged to pretend a more than ordinary degree of venera- 
tion for it, in proportion as their actions become more 
liberal. The public mind is not yet prepared for re- 
ligious toleration, and will not be for many years to 
come ; perhaps not until the extinction of the monastic 
orders, which will take place in the course of fifteen 
or twenty years. A brief account of the present [state 
of these institutions may be interesting. At Monte 
Video there is a monastery, which contiiins ten or a 
dozen monks of the Franciscan order. At San 
Lorenzo, on the Parana, below Santa Fee, there is 
also a monastery of Franciscans, but their numbers 
are also small. At Buenos Ayres, (here are five mo- 
nasteries, one of Dominicians, two of Franciscans, one 
de la Merced, and one de Belermites. The three first 
are what are called casas grandes, that is, have a cer- 
tain jurisdiction over other monasteries, according to 
the peculiar monastic divisions or provinces in South 
America ; for there are what may be called monastic 
as well as ecclesiastic and civil divisions.* The cams 
grandes of Buenos Ayres have jurisdiction over four 
ecclesiastical provinces. The monks are about twenty- 
five or thirty in number in each, and are supported by 
rents from their real estate, from funds at interest, and 



* An eocIegiaaticfLl province means nothing more than n bishopric; 
tbe jurii diction oftbe auat grandei is uhititvy. 
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other property ; they have enough to live upon, but 
are not rich. There are two convents, that of Sail 
Catalina, and of San Juim. The lirst is possessed of 
sufficient funds for the comfortable subsistence of thirty 
or forty nuns ; in the other, they support themselves 
by their own industry, with some occasional pious do- 
nations; they also undertake the education of yoimg: 
ladies, as at New Orleans. Cordova contains four 
monasteries and two convenU, and about the same 
number of monks and nuns as at Buenos Ayres ; the 
inhabitants of Cordova are said to be the i^catest de- 
Totees in the United Provinces, as those of Buenos 
Ayres are tiie most liberal. Santiago del Estero, Tu- 
cuman, Catarmarca, Salta, and Jujuy, have eleven 
monasteries, but the monks support themselves with 
difficulty in the present state of things. The revolution 
has fallen very heavily on this class of people every 

Potoai contains six monasteries and two convents. 
They were formerly richly endowed, but on account 
of the rapid decay of the city, their revenues ate 
barely sufficient to support them ; but they find an i 
exhaustible fimd in the superstition of the Peruvians. | 
Cfaoquisaca (or Charcas) has five monasteries and 
three convents ; all richly endowed, and enjoying eit- 
toisive revenues, as these are derived from culti- 
vated lands, Cochabamba has iive monasteries and 
four convents, one of them in Misque, and another 
in Clisa; they are all rich. Santa Cruz has four mo- 
nasteries, which are poor. Oruro has four, but j 
extremely poor. The province of La Paz, has by i 
far (he greatest number, and with revenues nearly : 
equal to all the rest put together. It will be seen 
by the foregoing statement, that th^ is a sarprift* 
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ing differeuce between the religious establishmeals of 
the lower provinces, and those on the heads of La 
Plata. 

During our slay, the festival of Corpus Chrieti oc- 
curred. For a whole week the inhabitants abstained 
from all labour, the shops were shut up, the churcbex 
constantly crowded with people, while a great num- 
ber of ladies were continually eeen going to and from 
the different churches ; and as they have a prescribed 
number of ave marias to say, they mutter them as they 
pass along. Some of them go to nine or ten churches, 
and are never accompanied by gentlemen, hut move 
along in family groups, the children going before, 
preceded by a black servant carrying a small carpet 
to kneel upon, Uie mother following the dock. I was 
struck with the uncommon neatness of their dress, 
generally black, with silk stockings, of which they 
are passionately fond. The last day of the festival 
vras closed by pompous processions, CEurying saints, 
and cbamiting at all the different comers of the 
streets. So many authors have described these mag- 
nificent processions, that I shall not trouble the reader 
>vith a minute account of them. They prove that 
veneration for their religion has not ceased aa it did 
in the revolution of France, although the attention 
of the people has been diverted to a variety of other 
objects. 

I am aware that in the course of Ibis work> I have 
seen things in a more favourable light than most others, 
perhaps from a natural inclinatdon to be pleased instead 
of findmg fault. There is no doubt that ntuch^migbt be 
said of the faults discoverable on the reverse of' the 
medal. Favourable accounts of countries, without any 
of die coonterbaUuicuig diBodrantages, are Twy,apt to 
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deceive; aware of my natural inclination, and warm 
feelings in favour of the success of^the cause, I have en- 
deavoured to guard against too favourable a representa- 
tion, and perhaps may in some particniars, have Irom 
this caution, done them injustice. On the whole, I do 
not know that even if I could reconcile it to my feel- 
ings to expatriate myself for any country on earth, I 
should like to settle at present in the United Pro- 
Tinces, and sUll less in the dominions of Artigas ; and 
I do not know that I would advise any friend to 
do so, no matter what his occupation might be. I am 
writing for my own country, and not for others. Al- 
though Buenos Ayres cannot be said to be toto devisos 
ab orbe, yet it is very far removed from the civilized 
world. The difference in the municipal laws, the re- 
mains of Spanish despotism, the want of that feeling of 
comfort and security in private life, perhaps known only 
among us, and the present unsettled state of affairs, are 
serious objections. There is no certainty that some fac- 
tion will not league with the military and overturn the 
government. The savage character of the population 
of the plains, the gloominess of the colonial catholic 
faith, the low state of literature and the arts, compared 
to other civilized countries, and in fact, the newness of 
all the arts of civilization, are serious considerations. 
The feverish state of the pnblic mind from the doubt still 
hanging over them as to the restUt of the contest—one 
day depressed, and the next extravagantly elated — dis- 
trusts sovra among them, a thousand warring interests* 
jealousies, hatreds, envies, shew themselves when we 
look at the counterpart of the picture. 

Towards the latter part of onr stay the affairs of the 
country wore a most gloomy aspect. Accounts were 
daily received that the Spanish army waB continually ad- 
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TBncing towards Santiago. The aneasiness of the pub- 
lic mind cannot well be conceived. But when the news 
arrived of the dispersion of the army of San Mar- 
tin at Taica, the effect was such as to produce a kind 
of settled gloom over the city. The streets were al- 
most deserted, and an anxiety prevailed among all 
classes which could not have been greater if their own 
i been at issue. The enemies of San Martin 
were busily at work; placards were stuck up, it was 
supposed by the old Spaniards, and the friends of 
Carrera experienced a secret satisfaction, which they 
could with difficulty conceal. Before this they repre- 
sented San Martin as a deep designing man, who 
made a tool of O'lliggins, they now spoke of him as 
an imbecile pretender; and one of them observed to 
me, " If he can get out of this scrape, I will acknow- 
ledge that he is a clever fellow." They told me that 
he had resigned the command of the army to general 
Brayere, on finding himself entirely incompetent to the 
task, and- had resolved to light at the head of his ca- 
valry.* If true, the fact only proved, that he was 
actuated by a higher motive than selfish pride. A 
few days, however, brought the account of the splen- 
did victory of Maipa. I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe the sensation produced in the city by this im- 
portant event, and which greatly surpassed all ex- 
pression of popular feeling I had ever witnessed. 
" The capital," says Fimes, " from its extreme de- 
pression was now elevated to the highest pitch of 
joy. The streets, before silent and fearful, were sud- 
denly filled by the inhabitants ; like the blood, which 



* firajere left tbe annj alter (be affiiir of Talca in diignce. 
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after some moments of deep suspense^ aad smsiou3 
fear, rashes again from the heart to the extremities of 
the body. The scenes which ensued^ can only be con- 
ceived by those who have witnessed the sublima effu- 
sion of popular feelings when each thinks his own happi- 
ness that of hi$ posterity^ his friends^ and his country 
are entirely involved. There was a g^ieral and almost 
universal exclamation, 'at last we >re it^qepj^n- 

1 

DBNT !' While San Martin was hailed as the genius of 
the revolution." 
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Deparlurt Jrom Buenot Aj/rea^Touch al San Salvador— Ttland of 
Ma^aritia— Victory ofMaijm — Us tffe^tt ia Venencela-^Sew Grt- 
— Paiilioa of the mUitarjf forces iktrt. 



A.S (Le time of our departure drew near, our impa- 
tieuce to return to our native country increased. Towards 
the latter end of April, we bid adieu to Bucnoa Ayres, 
a number of the most respectable citizens attending us 
to the beach. On tlie 29th the Congress weighed anchor 
from off Monte Video, and touched at Maldonado, to 
take in supplies. Here we experienced a dreadful 
pampero, from which we considered our e&cape pecu- 
liarly fortunate. On the 4th of May, we took our de- 
parture from this place with a favourable wind. We 
had a fine nm to Cape Frio, which we made the seventh 
day after leaving the riTer. 

The commodore observes, " It was on the llth of 
May I fell in with Cape Frio, and passed it within a few 
leagues. Kept upon a wind heading north-east- At ten 
o'clock, p. m. got bottom in twenty-five fathoms, coral 
rock. No sounding of this kind being laid down in my 
chart, I ielt much alarmed, and more particularly so as 
the night proved very dark and rainy, with heavy squalls, 
sometimes heading off north by east. At meridian lost 
soundings, having passed, as I imagine, over this ledge 
of rocks lying off St- Thome, distant at least thirty miles. 
Cape St. Thome is laid down in twenty-one degrees fifty 
minutes south latitude. I came into these soundings in 
latitude twenty-one degrees twenty-five minutes, and car- 
ried fliem in a north-easterly direction to latitude twenty- 
Q2 
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one degrees tliirty-seven minutes, ha\iiig from twenty- 
nine to thirty-seven fathoms, and immediately after shoal- 
ing to thirty-three fathoms, there was no bottom with one 
hundred and twenty fathoms of line. The wind then 
drew round to an east-nortli-easterly direction, and blew 
in tremendous squalls, with much rain ; and fearing as 
I did, that if I coutinued on, bordering along the coast 
until I came up with the Abrolhos shoals, which give 
broken soundings at least two hundred miles off the land, 
that the wind might come back to its natinal point, the 
south-east, and embay me, I reluctantly tacked to south- 
east, and before I could make my easting, I was set to the 
south of Cape Frio, by a strong current setting about 
80uth-south-west or south-west. The wiod continued 
to blow from north to north-north-east, heading us up on 
each tack for twelve days, which entirely disappointed 
us in our prospect of a fine passage to St. Salvador." 

During this unpleasant period of contrary winds, we 
were driven nearly into the supposed latitude and longi- 
tude of the island of Portuguese Ascension, whose ex- 
istence is a subject of doubt among navigators ; a sin- 
gular circumstance, considering how completely this sea 
has been explored for the last hundred years. A descrip- 
tion and drawing is given of it by Frezier; but the Rus- 
sian navigator, Kreuzenstem, a few years ago, devoted 
some time in search of it without success. From the 
circumstance of seeing several land birds, at the distance 
of five or six hundred miles from any known shore, we 
were almost induced to believe, that we were near this 
fabled island, as it is now supposed to be. 

After a passage of twenty-five days from Rio La Plata, 
we came in sight of San Salvador, or Babia. " I found 
in running in for this place, a strong north-easterly cur- 
rent, setting at least one and a half knots the hour, pro- 
duced, no doubt, by the south-south-west wind, which 
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had blown almost a gale for two or three days. My ship 
was brought down to close reeled topsails and storm- 
staysailSj in standing off upon a wind, after having; made 
my run as nearly as prudence dictated, the night being 
dark and weather very squally. I tacked at eight 
o'clock, p. m. and stood off under easy sail, going with 
a high bead sea, two and a half knots the hour, until 
four, a. m. when I tacked on west, and made more sail ; 
and at six, a. vt. saw the land, bearing north-west, supposed 
to be the cape. I stood in until it was ascertained to be 
so, and at eight o'clock, a. m. the weather looking very 
bad and blowing bard, I stood off again until ten o'clock, 
a. m. when the weather clearing and moderating in some 
degree, I wore and stood in ^ain, and at meridian ob- 
served, in latitude thirteen degrees and nine minutes 
south. Cape St. Antonio, bearing west-nortJi-west three- 
fourths west, distant four or five leagues, chronomoter 
longitude, agreeing exactly with the chart, contained in 
the East India Pilot, but our charts differing from it, 
thirty miles, in laying down this cape ; I am at a loss 
which to rely on. 

" I continued standing in upon a wind heading from 
west to west-south-west, sagging fast to leeward with 
tbe current and sea, until the cape bore, or rather the 
fortress, standing on the spit of the cape, nearly north, 
when I perceived the colour of the water alter suddenly, 
indicating soundings. I hove the lead with thirty-five 
fathoms, and got no bottom. In a few minutes, got 
eighteen fathoms ; next cast fifteen, next twelve, and 
then nine, when the ship was hove in stays, and luckily 
came round, for there is no knowing how much watsr 
a few minutes more might have given us. It was now four 
o'clock. The fortress bore north half cast, and we were 
distant from it about two and a half leagues, while this 
shoal is laid down in all my charts, at the distance of 
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four miles, witJi four fathoms. This apprehen^ioti, and 
finding no attention paid to my signals for a pilot, I stood 
off mitil four o'clock, a. m. when I tacked, and at an 
early hour ixgnin made Uie land. The land to the north- 
east of St. Salvador, cannot be mistaken. For tea 
leagues there are no very prominent parts, although the 
land is considerably elevated, and somewhat irregular 
and broken ; but it may always be known from six to 
ten leagues trom the cape, by its white, spotted, chalky 
appearance, somewhat resembling linen spread upon a 
green sward to bleach." 

Not being able to procure a pilot, the commodore 
determined to run in by his charts, which he effected 
without any accident. On our approach to this great 
city, we descried a forest of masts, indicating its great 
importance as a commercial place. The entrance to 
the harbour is by no means as safe as that of Kio, and 
from its width, not so easily fortified. The harbour is 
one of the most spacious in the world, bordered by a 
most beautiful picturesque country, in a high stale of 
cultivation in cotton, cocoa, coffee, and sugar. The 
city is situated upon a hill, several hundred feet in 
height, but a considerable part of it occupies the sides 
of the hill, and the narrow strip of land at its base. 
The upper, or new town, is much better built, and has 
an air of cleanliness, unusual iu Portuguese towns. 
The king touched here, on his arrival in the countryi 
and a monument has been erected m one of the public 
gardens, commemorative of the event. Mr. Hill, the 
American consul, a gentleman of fine talents and agree- 
able nianners, came on board, and escorted us to his 
bouse, where we were shewn every mark of attention 
and hospitality. We called oa the governor, the count 
dos Falmas, who succeeds the count dos Arcos, lately 
appointed prime minister. 
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On the fifth of June, having laid in every necessary 
snpply, the commodore resolved to make all sail for the 
United States.* " Abont four o'clock, p- m. with the 
ebb tide just making, we weighed anchor, and commenced 
beating out of the harboiu-. A t seven o'clock, it became 
very diu-k and squally, with the wind right in, and the 
pilot who had insisted on leaving us an hour before, 
saying we were as far as he could take us, on finding his 
canoe tilling astern, he became so alarmed, as to be 
quite useless. I snlTered him to depart, although not 
clear of the western .shoal, which runs otf several 
leagues, and as long as I could see the light-hoasc on 
the castle of St. Antonio, I kept nnder way beating out; 
but at length it became so dark and squally, that 1 de- 
termined to come to an anchor, and did so in thirteen 
fathfwns." The next day we ^succeeded in gaining the 
open sea, and proceeded on our voyage. We had a de- 
lightful run along the coast, passing between the conti- 
nent and the islEmd of Fernando de JVaronka, thus short- 
ening our distance considerably. 

" On Sunday, the twenty-first of Jraie, at nine o'clock, 
p. m. my reckoning was out, and the ship had been pre- 
viously put under her three topsails, double reefed, 
steering down west from latitude observed at meridian, 
eleven degrees twenty-four minutes north, the north-east 
end of Tobago lying (by Bowditch) in eleven degrees 
twenty-nine minutes. I continued to run down all night, 
the moon shining quite bright, but saw no land. At day- 
light, made all sail, and hauled up west by south, be- 
lieving we had been deceived by the currents, we had al- 



■" Ihavc omitted nHUtyintereBlingpafticDlare, which lintcndedla 
liavn stated, suffering somewhat from indisposition, and belngwarn out 
by Rontiuiial applicalioii lur several monUii. 
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lowed by lunars and our chronometer ; when at nine, a. m. 
on Monday, the island of Grenada was discovered bear- 
ing west-south-west. I then discovered, by examining 
the 'Personal Narrative' of Humboldt, (one of the most 
accurate observers of latitude and longitudes that has 
ever written,) that the north-east end of Tobago, lies in 
latitude eleven degrees seventeen minutes south, which 
added to a strong cuiTent setting to the north-west, had 
occasioned our passing Tobago without seeing it." 

On Tuesday, the twenty-third, we anchored in 
Pampatar roads'; the island of Margaritta, far famed 
for its heroic repulse of Morillo, had the appearance 
of a bleak and barren rock. The next day I went on 
shore with an officer. We found the village, which 
might at one time have contained several hundred souls, 
in a state of ruin. I waited on the governor, a kind of 
Indian about seven feet high. On inquiring for Gomes, 
the governor of the island, he told me that he was at 
(he nlli^e of Assumption, some miles \a the interior, 
I then made arrangements for horses to ride over the 
next day, in order to pay him a visit. Accordingly, early 
the next morning, the commissioners, the commodore, 
several officers of the ship, Mr. Read, and myself, went 
on shore. After being detained some time, we were 
mounted on some wretched animals, so small and poor as 
to be just able to carry us. We passed through a poor 
sandy country, bordered by high and naked hills, but as 
we approached Assumption, its appearance grew some- 
what better. Near the town, we were shown the valley 
where Morillo had been defeated, with the loss of fifteen 
hundred men. When we consider that this victory was 
achieved by peasants, the greater part of whom were 
armed only with stones, it deserves to rank with those 
of the days of William Tell. A breakfast a lajourchette, 
ivas provided lor us by Gomes, ivho received us with 
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hospitality. He is a man of stem countenance, and 
Herculean frame ; his complexion is very fair, which I 
consider somewhat singular in a native of these islands. 
There were fifteen or twenty officers, whose complexions 
were not so fair, but who shone out well in their uni- 
forms. I was much pleased with two young men, who 
arrived to invite us to dine at Griego, with their father. 
General Arismendi, who we now learned was in the 
island. The invitation was accepted by Mr. Read, 
Lieutenants Clack and Vorhees, but the commodore and 
the commissioners declined on account of the excessive 
heat. 

Some distance from Assumption, we crossed a rapid 
stream, whose channel was well supplied with water, 
and its borders shaded by trees of a prodigious size ; 
after this we passed a number of small cabins and cul- 
tivated patches along the road side, for two or three 
miles, when We gradually began to ascend the mountains, 
which are as high as the Alleghanies, and their sides, 
until cleared for cultivation, coveted with wood. We 
saw a great number of small patches, a tew acres each, 
where the inhabitants cultivate manidioca, cotton, bana- 
nas, and Indian com. We crossed the mountain through 
what we should call a gap, an extremely narrow defile. 
When at the summit, we descried a beautiful valley be- 
low, about six miles long and three broad, running down 
to the sea, hemmed in by mountains on the utiier 
sides, but which presented innumerable clearings, and 
small patches of cultivation, without any visible habita- 
tions ; these were probably constructed of reeds, and 
hid among the trees. The valley bad been laid waste 
by the Spaniards, and all the cocoa trees cut down. 
The soil is good the whole distance to the village, 
and the road bordered by huts very slightly constructed. 

We found Arismendi a small man, rather taciturn, but 
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of an aspect firm and nndaimted. His entertainment waft 
very far beyuud any thing; I could have expected at this 
place ; several of the officers waited on tlie guests, and 
they appeared to take pleasnre in addressing each other 
in the French style of citizen. Toasts were drank, ac- 
companied with mnsic and discharges of artillery. 0\a 
horses having been tamed out, we fonnd ourselvra com- 
pelled to remain here all night. A l»all was got np, but 
not in tile most refined taste. Early the next morning we 
took leave of Artsmendi, and returned on board the Coo- 
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The island contains a population of twenty thousand 
sonls, who are cbielly peasantry, who subsist by cnlti- 
Tating small spots of ground. As we passed along in the 
cool of the morning, we saw a number at work in these 
miniature lields. Their general dress is cotton panta- 
I00D6 and shirt, of their own manufacture. The island is 
■strongly fortified ; redoubts and forts are constructed on 
every height, near which the enemy would have to pass. 

The news of the victory of Maipu, which we brought, 
produced great rejoicing, and we aliterwards learned, 
had important effects on the confederacy of ^'^enezuela, 
and even through the viceroyalty of New Grenada. Like 
the shock of^a tremendous earthquake, it will be feit 
throughout the continent. 

Brfore I venture to give a sketch of the events of the 
tevohition in this quarter, 1 shall m^e some observa- 
tiwis on its geography and the character of the inha- 
bitants. The captain-generalship of Caracas and the 
viceroyalty of New Grenada, have been even more in- 
timately connected in their struggle against the Spanish 
power than La Plata and Chili. The progress of thi 
contest in the one has constantly reacted on the other J 
'neit^r, or both must be independent of the kings of 
Spsin; With somt shades of difference in the dtaractor 
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of the people, their feelings aud opinions in relation to 
the cause in which they are engaged, are the same. Even 
in those districts where the revolution at first made the 
slowest progresS) and which have been almost continually 
under the influence oS the Spaniards, revolutionary 
principles have been silently but rapidly working their 
way. If the Cauadians on our continent had not been of 
a diiTerent race, and repelled by their antipathies to the 
Bostonais, there is little doubt but that they would have 
joined us in the contest mth Great Britain. 

The captain generalship of Venezuela or Caracas is 
composed of the provinces of Venezuela, Maracaibo, 
Varinas, Guiana, and tjie island of Margaretta. Tlie 
coast from the province of Santa Martha of New Gre- 
nada, down to the mouths of the Oronoko (which are as 
numerous as those of the Nile or Mississippi) is in ge- 
neral bold and in some places mountainous, The rivers 
which discharge themselves into the Caribbean sea along 
this coast are generally inconsiderable, on account of a 
ridge of mountains which branches off trom the Cordil- 
lera of Santa Martha, passes round the celebrated lake of 
Maracaibo and there runs with the coast at the distance 
of forty or fifty miles. The valley of Caracas is formed 
by this mountain and [the river Tuy, which waters it, 
flows along the ridge of the coast for some distance 
before it finds a passage to the sea. Between the two 
ridges of mountains just mentioned, the land is elevated 
like those of Peru, though on a smaller scale, and of a 
less elevation, but sufficient to afford a perpetual spring 
within the tropics. There are other elevated positions 
in various parts of the captain generalship, affording the 
same temperature, while the plains of the south towards 
the Oronoko are excessively hot. The rivers which flow 
to tbe interior, and which are tributary to the Apure» or 
other western branches of tbc Oroooko, jia/is over a 
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much more extensive country than those of the coasts, 
and are of greater magnitude. The main trunk of the 
g^eat river just mentioned, on examining the map, will 
be seen to hold a course for several hundred miles from 
west to east, enclosing a parallelogram with the coast, 
the main branches of the Apure risiog in the neighbour- 
hood of the lake of Maracaibo, This track is about five 
hundred miles long by two hundred in breadth, and 
with the exception of the province of Guiana, which lies 
on the south side of the Oronoko, it comprises all the 
provinces of the captain generalship ; but the province 
of Guiana is at IcEtst a third greater iu magnitude than 
all t)ie rest put together, although it may be regarded 
as an uninhabited and even unexplored wilderness.* 
Venezuela has two remarkable natural boundaries ; the 
mouths of the Oronoko on the east, and the lake of 
Maracaibo on the west ; on this side it is also separated 
by high mountains extremely difGcult to cross, from the 
viceroyalty of New Grenada. 

To the sonth Venezuela is traversed in its breadth by 
the tributaries of the Apure and Oronoko, as has been 
stated; but the surface of tiie track of country, for more 
than fonr hundred miles in length, and one hundred and 
fifty in width, is a plain almost as level as the pampas 
of La Plata, and in some respect resembling them; but 
in general esseDtially different The streams which 
vratcr this track of country, take their rise either in 



* It borders un the Fortasaeae, Eoglisb, Dutch, B.nd French pns- 
■esaions. Thia vast region is kaown aader the name of New Andala- 
aia, and is nnqiicstiuDabl]' odb of llie finest portions of Spaniub Ame- 
rica. Few counlries aic more delightfully watered, and beiiig in 
part ooniposed oF extensive plains iind Iiigb mouiitaiui, possesses 
every \-atiety of olirastc. 
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the ridg;e wMch runs along with the coast, or in the 
monntains in the yicinity of Lake Maracaibo, and, dur- 
ing the seasons of rains, which in this climate are pro- 
digious, they pa^s oyer the banks and inundate the adja- 
cent plains to a great distance. There are also nume- 
rous channels of cross communication, in consequence 
of which, in the rainy season, the surface of the country 
presents the appearance of a vast inland sea, and the 
courses of rivers are only marked by the tops of the 
forest hees on their borders. During the other portion 
of the year the streams shrink within their channels, 
leaving immense plains which are soon covered with 
luxuriant herbage, and sustain numerous herds of cattle, 
until the approach of tlie dry season, when the grass is 
biuTit up by the heat of the sun, the water evaporated, the 
plains present the appearance of naked deserts, and the 
cattle perish by thousands for want of food and water. 
Such is the country which has been the principal theatre 
of war between the Spanish General Morillo, and [the 
patriots under Bolivar, since the capture of Angostura. 
Their campaigns have been constantly interrupted by 
the return of the rainy season, and during the period fa- 
vourable to their military operations, the nature of the 
country and the climate are such as render it almostimpos- 
sible for European constitutions to withstand the priva- 
tions and fatigues to which they must unavoidably be ex- 
posed. These causes both operate in favour of the natives ; 
delay occasioned by the interruption in their campaigns 
enables them to increase in strength, while the cause of 
Spain grows weaker, and from habit, the sultry heat of 
the plains, to which they are accustomed, like Arabs, 
can be better withstood than by their enemies. 

From the nature of the track already described, ex- 
tending across the Apure into New Grenada on the 
south, opposes a natural barrier to the communication 
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with the populous districts of that vkeroyaKy ; for even 
when not covered with water, it is a vast and almost 
tracklcfs desert, interspersed with morasses and marshes 
cxtremflly difficult to pass. Onr enterprising country-' 
man, Macauley, was one of the first to cross from Ca-' 
lahozo to Santa Fee de Bogota, where he commenced hia ' 
short but brilliant career in the cause of South Ame- ' 
rican emancipation.* The greater part of the country' i 
which stretches from the left bank of the Oronoko, ia ' 
composed of immense plains, subject to inundation. 
The inhabitants resemble those of Banda Oriental or' 
La Plata, and the subjugation of these herdsmen in their' 
widely expanded wastes, will be equally difficult. They' 
are possessed of prodigious bodily strength, aad, like ' 
those of the south, are capable of sustaining extra- 
ordinary fatigue, contrary to the opinion usually enter- i 
tained of the inhabitants of warm climates. They will, 
in fact, bear almost with indifference what exposes thn 
European soldier to the severest sufferings. Although ' 
their habits are in general indolent and slothful, they can 
suddenly pass irom this state to one of the most vigouiv 
ons energy; like the furious boar of their plains, so- 
finely described by Humboldt, which basks its list- 
less length in the sun, until excited by the sight of its 
prey, when it instantly displays a power of motion 
truly tCTrific. 
The population ofVenezuela has been estimated at eight 



• The recent maruh of Bolivar, ns a militetry ucliievement, has never 
befm EUtpaaaed. He set off at the commencement of the rainy sea- 
son, when his antagoni*!^ Morillo, expected tiiat he retired into qnai' , 
ters. None but the troopa of the countrj cooltl ever have accoia- 
plished this undcrtitklng ; his men were for weebs literally to the . 
walit in mud and water. Of the English troops whicb accompaBifd 
liim, bat a handfiil appear to have Bnrvired. 
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hundred thousand souls, iiut tlie devastating war which 
has been carried on, has dimiuished the numher very 
much, especially in the provinces of Caracas, Cumana, 
and Guiana : but that of Margaiitta has been increased 
by emigration from the union. The province of Mara- 
caibo has suffered less than any, although it hai> been 
put under heavy requisitions by Morillo for the support 
of war ; without the assistance he has drawn from this 
quarter and from New Grenada, it would have been im- 
possible ior him tu have maintained the contest. The de- 
lightful valley ofCajacas has been almost laid waste, and 
the beautiful plantations of cocoa, cotton, sugar, coffee, 
and indigo, fonncily so celebrated, have been in a great 
measure destroyed : should the conquest terminate in fa- 
vour of the royalists, great speculations will be made 
by the populace of these estates. The European Spa- 
niards have greatly diminished in number in all those 
districts which have felt the storm of the revolution: 
many have perished, some have Bed, and few have emi- 
grated from Spain to supply their places ; hence one of 
the most powerful of the Spanish auxiliaries has been de- 
stroyed. The course of the revolution has had a ten- 
dency to do away the prejudices and antipathies between 
certain casts, in parts of the country where they exist ; 
but this is an evil much exaggerated by those who merely 
reason from what prevails in the West Indies. 

The uncivilized Indians of tjie neighbouring monn- 
tains and plains have, in general, regarded the contest 
with indifference. The Indians of the plains in the 
rainy season pa^s from one point of high land to an- 
other in theit canoes, and often remain many days in 
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succession on Hie water } and the circumstance oftlieir 
sleeping in hammocks, suspended between branches, 
has given rise to the story of their living in the topt^H 
of trees. 

The kingdom of new Grenada is probably the most 
important Spanish feudatory in South America. It is 
equal in extent to the United States west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and capable of containing a greater population, 
in most respects it resembles Peru, lying chiefly be- ' 
tween the two Cordilleras, which begin near the s 
coast in San la Martha, and which form the valley of \ 
the great river Magdalena, on which is situated Santa ' J 
Fee de Bogota. This kingdom is probably one of the 
most diversified in its surface in the world ; but its most 
remarkable characteristic is, its mountainous aspect. 
Excepting by the channel of the Magdalena, or by the 
way of Peru, there is no way in which an atroy can be 
sent by Spain to subdue its inhabitants in their inac- 
cessible mountains. But for a series of causes of a most 
peculiar nature, Morillo, even with the assistance of the 
troops from Pern, and all the old Spaniards, then in the 
country, never could have put down the revolution as 
he did. 

Intending hereafter to give a more detailed account 
of the situation of things in this quarter, I shall at pre- 
sent simply state the position of the military force. The 
commander-in-chief, Bolivar, as has already been stated, 
is master of New Grenada, and probably at this time of 
the province of Maracaibo, while Paez, on the opposite 
side, with his terrible cavalry, is constEuitly harassing 
him. Intiie army of Paez there is a corps of British troops, 
seven hundred strong, under Colonel Pigot, a brave and 
experienced officer. The army of the coast, under the 
command of General Bermudez, is composed of about the 
samenumber, and twelve hundred English troops, under 
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tbe command of General Urdinatta (formerly mider 
Colonel English.) The legion of General Devereux will 
form a part of this army, when it arrives. These forces 
will probably march towards Caracas, as soon as the 
season of rains shall have ceased ; and with the assist- 
ance of Bolivar from the opposite side, must, in all 
human probability, terminate the contest; — an events 
for the sake of human nature, greatly to be desired. 
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A LETTER 



ON 



SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 



BY AN AMERICAN, 



TO JAMES MONROE, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 



'< More powerful each, as needful to the rest, 
And in proportion as it blesses, bleit." pope. 



Sir — ^The discovery of America, the separatioo of the British 
colonies, atad the present struggle for independence in the colonies 
of Spain, are three of the most interesting occurrences of the last 
thousand years. Columbus, in search of a passage which would 
change the track of eastern commerce^ discovered a new world, 
possessing greater riches than the east, and capable of sustaining 
a population nearly equal to all the rest of the globe. Although 
disappointed in one object, he succeeded in opening sources of 
wealth to Europe, which have changed its condition for the better, 
in every department of life. The discovery of America enabled 
£nrop6 to reach a point of improvement, which she could not 
otherwise have arrived at foV centuries, if at all. Those who fol- 
lowed Columbus, with little or no scruple, appropriated to them- 
selves whatever was found in the newly discovered countries, peace- 
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ably sometiinesy but ia most instances, by violence and cruelty* 
The iuhabitants of America, in some districts numerous and far ad- 
vanced in civilization, were regarded by the Spaniards with little 
more respect than the wild beasts of the fortest. They were de- 
stroyed without pity, their possessions were seized without com- 
punction, and all the principles of humanity and justice violated 
without remorse. 

The superior skill of the Euiopeans in the arts, derived from 
the use of letters, which preserve the discoveries of the ingenious, 
and enable the human mind to advance towards perfection, neces- 
sarily placed the unfortunate Americans in the power of their in- 
vaders. The first discovery of America, and the subsequent 
encroachments, were alike the acts of enterprising individuals, 
although their respective sovereigns were careful to come in for 
the lion's share. As to those portions of America where vast re- 
gions lay waste, (for the possession as hunting grounds by a few 
wandering tribes, could scarcely be considered an appropriation of 
the soil,) the laws of God and nature might justify other members 
of the human family in taking a sufficient portion of the common 
iuheritance, for their subsistence. This was the case with respect 
to the country now possessed by us, who, as the first of the 
colonies in forming an independent government, have become pe- 
culiarly entitled to the appellation of Americans. Our con- 
quests were principally over the asperities of the climate and the 
earth ; the axe and the plough were the weapons with which they 
were effected. If the natives have been sufferers we are not to 
blame ; the hunter cannot subsist by the side of the cultivator ; 
the wild animals, which furnish him subsistence, fly the fixed habi« 
tations of man. As in the natural progressive stages of society, 
so in relative position or vicinity, there must be a separation be- 
tween these two states of human existence. The hunter and the 
cultivator could not be neighbours ; the hunter, therefore, retired^ 
and our settlements advanced. 

In other parts of the continent, the natives were far beyond the 
hunter state. Although unacquainted with letters, they were not 
barbarous. They had made no inconsiderable progress in the arts ; 
they had their fixed seats or cities^ vieing in population with those 
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of Enrope or Asia. Tlieir agricultural ndTancement wa's lliat of a 
civilized people, and ihey had learned, imfortunately for them, to 
bestow a ^etitious value upon those nielals, which in the old world, 
were regarded as the representatives of wealth, and used as the me- 
dium of commerce. Such was the situation of Mexico, Peru, aud 
of Saota Fee de Bogota. These unhappy people were assailed hj 
the Spaniards with a barbarous cupidity. The assailants were a 
few audacious and lawless persons ; but they received the appro- 
bation of the sovereign, who came in when all was quieted, for the 
larger share of the spoil. The sovereign took possession of these 
countries by right of conquest, and even after the enter- 
prising and industrious of his own subjects had formed settlements 
and built cities, the privilege of conquest was never renounced. 

From the discovery uutil the present day, the sovereigns of 
Spain and their European subjects, had but one tiling in view ; to 
draw the greatest possible advantage from the colonies, without re- 
gard to their prosperity. What sums have they not furnished to 
be spent abroad, or rather squandered in wars aud In the extrava- 
^nce of courts? Their advancements, farther than this object 
was answered, was regarded with indifference. Their misery and 
wretchedness would have been preferred, if by that means the 
npacity of the oppressor would have been more fully gratified. 
They were, in fact, regarded as mere appendages, very useful and 
convenient, but farming no part of the body politic, and therefore 
incapable of communicating a single sensation. 

The policy pursued by the different European states towards the 
colonies, received a tinge from their peculiar characters, unavoid- 
ably influenced by the peculiar situation and nature of the colony 
itself, keeping always in view the sole advantage of the European 
sovereignty, uo matter how injurious it might be to the colony. 
The Spaniards, for instance, found some districts abundant in the 
precious metals, here every pursuit was discouraged, and even for- 
bidden, not necessarily connected with the working of the mines. 
Here neither agriculture, manufactures, commerce, nor even son- 
I iderable population was of much importance -, and when they at- 
tained a stinted growth, it was to despite of ihc general policy. 
The mine districts have been condemned ;»t once lo barrenness and 
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poverty, more through the policy of the sovereign than by nature. 
If permitted to profit by their rational ad\'antages, they would 
prosper, even if the soil should be barren, bv exchanging for things 
more necessary. But regarding solely the Spanish interests, these 
districts have been closed like caverns ivhere the light of day b 
not seen.* And to what end is this 1 These riches must be trans- 
ported abroad to gratify the idle debauchery of a court, and re* 
luctantly to benefit the unshackled industry of neighbouring na- 
tions. This selfishness appeared in every thing ; when the colo* 
nies could procure what was barely sufficient to exchange for the 
commodities which the crown permitted to be furnished them, by 
those of her subjects, or even the subjects of other nations, to 
whom she sold the privilege ; all further advancement was deemed 
unnecessary and therefore checked, lest they might cease to want 
those articles, mostly of the first necessity, which the crown was 
desirous of supplying. Agriculture in some districts was permitted 
to grow to a certain extent ; manufactures were every where for- 
bidden, aud in some places only tolerated from necessity ; com- 
merce was placed under suqh restrictions, as to enable it merely to 
wither. This is the reason why countries which have been 
settled so many hundred years, are still so thinly mhabited. What 
would have been the condition' of South America at this moment, 
if her growth had not been checked by bonds and chains ? Horses, 
cattle, and sheep, in South America, have increased without 
number, but with too much truth it might be said, 

^ ^ Mm is the only plant that dwindled there." 

Not indeed in his mental faculties, but in numbers ; for the aggre- 
gate population in Spanish America, has notoriously decreased. 

The portions of Spanish America that have been carsed, or 
blessed, just as one ma^ choose to consider it, with mines, is not 



^ It may be a question, what right a nation, wliich enjoys a fVea inter* 
cmuve with aU others, has to prednde all oth^tslraii atea m&Bth into 
her territories? ... 
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such as to clrcumsctibe (heir pur^uiU. The iitliabilauU in ge- 
neral, might gain their livltis b^v Ilie cultivation of the soil, anii 
the preparation of arli<;les of comniercr. But unhappily, tliey 
are cultivatorii without a market ; aaA have fallen hack iulo the 
shepherd life, the second stage of civilization. To countries on 
which nature has showered hei choicest gift^, it is not surprising 
that tjiousands of Euro}KaD Spaniards should be enticed, aniJ it ii 
natural to suppose, that population without some check woul<l ra- 
pidly increase. To hold out encouragement to emigration was 
unnecessary ; Spain, without fear of crippling her colonies, could 
impose such burtheus as would at the same time, retard their pro- 
gress and procure a present supply. These burlhens were lo be 
increased with the growth of the colonies. This might be practised 
with a foresight of the future strength of the colonies, and tlie fear 
of their revolt. Most probably it proceeded from her insatiate 

Jealousy, which has generally been regarded as the character- 
istic of the Spaniard, had lonie share in Lmpusing the restrictions, 
and establishing tJie exclusion from the rest of the world, which has 
converted the country of the Spanish colonist into a prison, guarded 
with as much vigilance as the seraglio of an eastern despot. Fo- 
reigners have been excluded from intercourse with the colonief, for 
the same reason that every species of industry aud enterprise oil 
tbeir part was forbidden, wherever there was au opjiortuDity on the 
pert of the crown to sell a privilege, or turn pedlar itself, and sup- 
ply the subject at the most axtortionate prices.* We shall be 
asked of what use would colonies be without these ad vantages 1 1 
ask in turu, what men, possessed of sufficient strength, would sub- 
mil to be colonists on such terms T It is not surprising that the 
Bntish colonies, so much later in their establishment, and in a soil 
and climate so inferior, should ln«e in far outstripped those of 
Spain. 

The British colomes were established under more happy aas- 
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picea. TLe spirit of lilicrlj' had l>e«u fostered by several impoitant 
occurrences. The humaa mind had been unchained b^ the refor 
Illation; and ihe frequent resistance to the exertion of absolute 
|)ower in the sovereign, had produced such an acknowledgiaeDt of 
many of the essential rights of man, in such a permanent form, as 
to be easily appealed to. Numerous safeguards nf liberty had 
been established. The colonists carried nith them the seeds of 
liberty which they transplanted in a more congenial soil, where they 
could grow up without bein? overshadowed by kingi and nobles. 
The colonists werb the trkest op the fbkb. The 
habit of reducing rights to a permanent aad tangible record, had<.^ 
given rise to the various charters under which the different colonieatjj^ 
were established.* They were permitted to overcome tlie first dif-i i 
ticnities, inseparable from their situation, with little or no assi 
tance ; the Indian nations who opposed their settlements, were su' 
ducd ; the lands were cultivated, and cities began to rise on ll 
shores of the Atlantir. The colonial trade, in a short time, gave J 
employment to thousands of Englishmen, and a valuable marketi< J 
was soon opened for British manufactures. Here, with little 
DO expense to England, a vast treasure of wealth was displayed*! 
to her enterprise and iadustry. The colonies increased rapidly iiK ' 
couseqiienceof their partaking of the freedom which was in some 
measure peculiar to Great Britain ; it was not long, however, lie- 
fore these advantages on the part of Britain were abused ; the co- 
lonists were disgusted with the disposition manifested by her, to 
consult only her own momentary interests, and they were eontinu. 
ally insulted by the insolence of the court favourites sent over to 
enrich themselves at their expense ; and this, in countries where 
there was no distinction of ranks in society ; where the preten- 
sions of birth were but little known ; where there was no gentry 
entitled by hereditary right to reverence and worship. We con-. ■ 
stituled the true elements of republicanism. Fortunately for u^. 
Great Britain had delayed the exercise of arbitrary power until 



* W« coald oat be said to be contendine to gain onr libertiN — we were 
already free. Tbe Soudt Americani in their coantry, are cndeavouriay 
to liie from a stale of de|mdaliou to one of freedom. 
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our ancestori had begun to feel their strengtii. Two millions of 
freemen, after a long and arduous struggle against ODe of thu most 
powerful stites of the old world, were at last acknowledged an in- 
dependent nation. Our population, our wealth, our strength, have 
increased with » rapidity unexampled. We have become ten times 
more important even to the nation which endeavoured to chain us 
down, in spite of all the arts which her folly has practised to excite 
our enmity ; to the whole world ux are becoming each day more uU' 
JtU, and even necetiary. 

If our independence was an event of such magnitude, so uni' 
versally interesting, what must be ttiat of the whole continent — the 
whole of the new world ! In us the birth ofa nation was bailed, 
by the rest of mankind, wilh joy — we are now about lo behold the 
birth of empires. Eighteen millions of souls are now struggling 
to be free ; forming no compact and coutinued settlement, but se- 
parated into four or five vast compartments, and thinly distributed 
over large districts — unable to co-operate in arms from their great 
distance from each other, and the intervening desarts and mouR' 
tains, yet uniting in heart to shake off the European yoke. We 
behold the inhabitants of regions, which for centuries have fur- 
nished the wealth to stimulate the industry not only of Europe 
and America, but even of Asia, about to take their nighty desti- 
nies into their own hands ; about to give a full developement to 
their resources ; to establish governments, and most probably on 
the best and wisest models, to form a chain of confederacies, uni- 
ted by a thousand communities, not of family, but of wise and use- 
ful intercourse; in fine, .TO PREPARE the way for the most 

SPLENDID RBVOLVTION THAT HAS EVER BEEN WITNESSED 

ON THE EARTH. Mighty must hc that revolution which will be 
effected by nearly half the habitable world, when suffered with- 
out restraint to unfold its resources and augment its population. 
Nations do not flourish most in solitary existence and seclusion ; 
it is their continued intercourse and commerce with each 
other, which civilizes mankind, and lays open the fields of enter- 
prise and industry. What nation could be blotted out from the 
map without injury to all that would remain % Its trade gave bread 
lo thousands, nay, gave life to thousands, who but for this, would 
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never have eusted. How mterestmg then to all the wortd, is the 
liiHh of the American empires, whose commerce will soon add 
incalenlably to the fund upon which the industry of nations may 
draw ! A scene more magnificent never *' burst on the eye of phi- 
losophy .** Can any one for a moment donht, that under the 
govAnmient of Spain these events can never take phcel With one 
of the finest countries in Europe, if deprived of the colonies, and 
compelled merely to use the advant a ges in her future intercourse 
with them, that Great Britain has with the United States, she may yet 
be regenerated and become more wealthy and respectable than she 
could eter be with all the gold and silver of America, bestowed upon 
her idleness and sloth. The discovery of America has already pro- 
duced wonderful effects, but when we compare these effects with 
the stupendous consequences that must follow its independence, 
they seem as nothing. No one can contemplate the future state of 
America, without having his mind filled with the most magnificent 
ideas, and the most sublime conceptions. The dawn of that glory 
which the discbtery of America will shed upon the world, is but 
just beghming to appear. Hitherto it has been a disco- 

vmttY liOCKBD UP. 

The separation of the American colonies, has been regarded by 
men of ibvesight, as an event tiiat in the course of time would hap- 
pen, in spite of every precaution to prevent it. There is iiothhig 
more natural than to suppose, that when the vast tracks of country 
on this side of tiie Atlantic, should obtain a population suited to 
their extent, this must so far surpass that of die European state, 
the hitter wouM become tiie mere satellite. The colonies could 
not bepenuaded to remain the subordinate and inferior, when the 
oM state had fidlen into comparative ksigriificance. Let us sup- 
pose all the nations of Europe, removed (torn Spain thr^ thousand 
miles, and held by her in colonial subjection? The very sugges- 
tkm of the idea exhibits its absurdity. When James I. united the 
crown of Scotland to that of England, some expressed an appre- 
hension that EiigHmd would become a provhice ; the very reverse 
of't?hichrwas tfai^ natural cotiseqiience. Ili politics, as in Bstro- 
ntof, it' is a hrW 6f nature, thM the smaller "bodies must revolve 
mPMmd tfre hrgft. The noment the colony Mceeds tlie old state 
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In noinben, and is, at the same time, e(]ual in spirit and intelli- 
gence, the latter must necessarily take the place before occupied 
bj the colony, or a separation enaiiea. 

There is another reason for this tendency to separation. The 
colony and the ancient slate, must in time become distinct nations : 
the diversity of habits and occupalioD«, arising from the climate 
and the nature of the countries which lliey occupy, and consider- 
able changes in the language and manners of both, would soon 
produce essential distinctions. Added to these, the oflensive ar- 
rogance of the European, who fancies himself a superior being, 
as coining immediately from the origihal and purer fountain of 
the race, regarding v\ith contempt the degenerate natives ; who, 
in turn, naturally feel indignation at the self-sufbcient insolence 
and aiTogance of the stranger. Of this, we had no little expe- 
perience in our own country. Before the revolutionary war, every 
Englislimaa thought himself entitled tA allegiance from every Ame- 
rican, and the natural deviation from Bngiish manners, was con- 
sidered a proof of degeneracy. This very readily accounts for 
much of that unfriendly feelinf, which has prevailed between this 
country aud England, and which to superlicial observers, appear- 
ed unnatural. If the mere circumstance of living in a diatant 
country, and adopting different habits, will in a few years bring 
about so great a difference, how much greater must it be nhere 
there is an actual dtll«rence of race? In the United States we have 
numbers from all the various natiiwa of Europe ; in South Ame- 
rica it is true, the colonists were more generally from the colo- 
nizing state, butthe difference was more than made up by the Dum- 
bets of the civilized Indians, who still formed a great proportion 
of the population ; and these in time became intermixed with the 
European Spaniards, and their descendants, dius forming a dis- 
tinct (leoplc. The natives of the counti^ could without dilljculty 
intcriuingle, and have comnton feeling with these their country- 
men ; while the Eurojieans, who could not fbrai any great pro- 
portion of the whole, would be looked upon as strangers, as 
ibreigners, at kast, until they bad been long settled in the colony, 
bad ftmilies, and became identified or amalgamated. Tfae ante 
tlie colony increased in numbers, and llie longer it continued a 
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coloiiy, the farllier would it be removed in poiat of feeliug^, from 
tfae ancient »tate ; tlie weaker, llierefore, tlie tics to tliat state, 
snd tbe greater the (lifiicully of Tetaining it in subjeclion. When, 
tfae faabit, the charm, or magic, of dependence was once broken, 
the ancienl slate would be regarded in tlie same light as any other 
foreign power, and its attcmjits to bring back the colonics to sub-- 
jection, considered in the same light, as the invasion of any other 
enemy. Hence it is, that the nations of North and Soutli Ame- 
rica, have become patriots, defenders of their native soil; while 
Spain is acting the part of an invader, and amuses herst'lf wilh the 
belief, that site is endeavouring to ([uell the insurrection of a neigh- 
bouring province, in which there still remains the latent feelings of 
affections, like those of a disobedient child towards its parent. 
Spain is not engaged in reducing (he revolt of Arragon or Cata- 
lonia, but she it carrying on a war against a distant nation, or 
nations, with Ike greatat pomble disadvantage. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the folly of such an attempt. For even if she should be suc- 
cessful for tbe present, can she produce a change in their minds t 
She might as well think of making \v3r on the elements. ThSi 

TIME WILL COME WHEN THET MUST BE FREE. , 

It is very evident, that the Spanbh colonies had long ago be-^ I 
come a different people from the European Spaniards, and as thci 
natural consequence, mutual dislikes and jealousies would be che-'. 
rished. They must have long since felt that they were a people' 
held in subjection. They could naturally ask, ■' How long does 
Spain mean to cousider us as appendages to her monarchy, a* 
slaves fastened to the wheels of her chariot, to swell her vanitjrr 
and pomp? Are we to be colonies for ever ? Must we renounce 
all hope, that we may lay claim to some of the honours of our be-i 
loved native soil % That we may be permitted to improve and or- 
nament the birth-placeof our ancestors, ourown homes, thconly- 
country which possesses our affcclious, the abode of our friendk 
and relations? Are we to be restricted in all our enterprises, bji 
strangers, who conie to ns as it were from another planet, wha^ 
bave no ties amongst us, aud are indifferent to the prosperity and 
improvement of our country ? Shall we tamely submit to these 
tgsk-masttrs, who will not permit us to use our own, and \\\i» 
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carry away the fi u'lls of our iodustr;, we know not «bidia !" The 
only auswer that could be made by the oppressor, woold be tbort 
and simple — " I hare the power." This is denied. The mdims, 
the pride, the obatioBcy of Spain are not yet saluficd, ^ thex^ld 
ii tatiififd, that a people toho can defaui lAemtrhafor tm yrrn, 
vnll be able to defend Ihenwlveifor rver. 

Tiie policy of Spain necefsarily traded to crtsle and to per* 
peluale this deep-rooted enmity. I[s goveronwnt would soon tie 
considered as 3U odious usurpation. The miHl pleading subject 
of the thoughts aikd conTersatioD of the coIonisU, would be Iheit 
liberation froui Ibis political bondage. They would look to Uk 
day, wliich would bring about this much desired event, with lome- 
thing like religious devotion. There is nothing more mtntal than 
liie prevalence of such withes. Even in extensive mooarchies, 
which have the advantage of coiitiguitv, or which have but slight 
separations, there is a constant tendencv to fall by tbeir own 
weight. Id Cicero's orations acainst Verres, we have a fine picture 
of the thousand impositions to which the remote provinces most 
necessarily be subject ; what endtess veuttiooi are occasiooci) by 
the almost irresponsible viceroys, governors, and anb^ageots, sent 
to govern, or rather lo rob and plunder! Nothing can remedy 
the want of a centre of power, an original fountain of aatbority 
of their own. A country tlius separated, without a government 
of its own, is a world without a sun. The distance from the 
melropoliii renders it impossible to have feelings in common witk 
it, or but few. No empire, therefore, of cLteosive territory, and 
particularly when separated by oceans, can be of long duration, 
unless divided into separate slates, each possessing its own centre 
of power, (o which the sympathy, passions, and interests af the 
people are attracted. 

Besides, being thus separated from the metropolis, rendering il 
impossible for the people of America to have lhi> coratnunily of 
feelings with the Europeans, and enabling the imported governon 
and dignitaries, to practice their abases with impuoits, tliat sepa- 
ration was caused by an ocean of a thousand leagues. By placing 
America at such a distance from Europe, it is evident thai nalurc 
never intended that ilj vast districts should be set apart for planU- 
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tions, or apf^endages to petty Europeaii states. The king of Brazil 
acted wisely in tnmsporting his ooart and government to his Ame- 
rican possessions, and converting the ancient seat of empire into a 
province; those possessions had grown too considerable, to re* 
main as distinct colonies ; and although his form of goverooMat 
is not such as we should prefer to see generally prevail' in AaM- 
rica, it is yet moch better than the colonial states. He most, how- 
ever, hasten to identify his interests with those of America — ^he 
must cease to be European — he must escape from the trammels of 
European politics, or he will find his position an uneasy one. The 
roi^al family of Spain would hate acted wisely for its own interests, 
in transporting itself to Mexico, and even George III. might 
have retained his American colonies, and bv this time havbbebn 
MASTER OF THE NEW woBLD, had he transferred his crowit 
from the island of Great Britain to the American continent. 

Spain has been well aware of this disposition or tendency to 
separation on the part of the colonies, and to establish governments 
of their own. She knew that the colonial state was a forced one, 
and too unnatural to be of long duration. She had had every 
where frequent indications of the dispositions of the people, 
which she could not mbtake. They wera gradually becoming 
ripe for a separation, in ^ite of all the precautions she could de« 
tise, to retard this so much dreaded state. An event, however, in 
which she took some share, (actuated no doubt by the desire of 
being freed from her ambitious neighbours, the Engli^) served, 
contrary to her expectations, to hasten thb maturity. This was the 
successful emancipation d the United States. To avoid one 
evil, she encouraged anodm* even more pernicious. Her colonies 
oould not behold without uneasiness, the full enjoyment of the 
blessings of self-government and of free constitution, in adjoining 
colonies. The imprisoned are tormented by the desire to escape, 
as much by the natural love of liberty, as by the sight of others in 
the possession, of it. The precautions of Spain for the preserva- 
tion of her colonies, were increased, and their dissatisfaction in- 
creased in the same proportion. All the pains which were taken 
to prevent the introduction of liberal principles into her colonies 
were vain ; the importation of goods may be prohibited, but 



thuiiglils nill Itiid liieir way like the nys of iiKlit ; it is as iiseltss 
to Torbid tiie spreadingof knowledge, as to. forbid Ibe sun tu all int. 
The true principles of liberty have now gotie nbruad ; thty caa 
never be re-consigned to llie tomb of ^crccy. The art of print- 
ing must in time effect the liberty of flu pros, aud nfaere that pre- 
vails, despotism must expire. These principles shook Europe to 
its centre, and altiiough restrained at length in some measure, 
they are still silently working their way. They found their way st 
last, to the more natural climes of Southern America ; and we have 
seen that in America these principles have been invariably con- 
nected »'ilh the establishment of independence. Formerly a re- 
vulnlion indicated little, more tlian a c/umge of masters; it now 
means the establishment of five govet-Timent. The unexampled 
prosperity of the United Slates, the knowledge of which could not 
be concealed from the colonists, furnished the aliment to keep 
alive the tire which had been thus lighted up — their triumph over 
all their euemies— their conquest over all their ditiicultics at 
last, must render this tire unextiuguishable. The daring enter- 
prise and the iutelligence of our citizens, who coqtmually found 
their way into the Spanish colonies, in spite of all the guards which 
the most watchful jealousy €Ould establish, gave rise to reflections 
in the colonists, which hud not before entered their minds to con- 
ceive. For twenty-five years before the revolutions in South Ame- 
rica took phicc, there was a slow, but progressive state of prepi- 
ratioii for this momentous occurrence. It is, therefore, a mistake 
to suppose, tiial the separation of the colonies was a revolt pro- 
iluced by an unpremeditated and accidental event— a sudden and 
passing storm, which would soon be over — it was, in fact, the 
natural consummation of what had been long and gradually pre- 
pariog — hastened by unexpected events, but not occasioned by 
them. 

There is nothing which tends so much to check the sympathy, 
we should be disposed to give the South Americans, in their pre- 
sent interesting struggle, as the prevailing idea that they are to- 
tally unfit for self government; a tharacter whidi we bestow, with- 
out discrimination, to all, although there i.'^ by no means an uiii- 
formily in the moral sULe of (he lUtfcretit coloniL-f. This is a 
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topic, of which their enemies have availed tliemselves, unrortuiiale- 
ly, with great success. They are represented without distinction 
or exceptioD, as in a state of extreme ignorance and debasementf 
(a slate, by the by, whiub aught to cover the Spaniard with sbanie,) 
wilbout iuformation, and without morals, lafv, inconstant, worth- 
ies*, at the same time violent, jealous, and cruel; composed 
of heterogeneous casts, hkely to be split into separate factions, 
and if left to themselves, to exterminate each other, like the sol- 
diers of Cadmus, In fact, no pains have been spared to represent 
them in the roost hateful and disgusting colours, end there arc 
many of us, who now take it for granted that they arc the most 
despicable of the human race. 

Let us for a moment inquire by whom this indiscriminate charac- 
ter is bestowed? It is given either by their bitterest enemies, or 
by those who are unacquainted with them, or whose opportunities 
have enabled them to see them only in the most imfuvourable light. 
Persons who have never seen a Southern American are in the ha- 
bit of condemning them all by the wholesale, us stupid, depraved, 
and worthless. Notwithstanding all this, if we consult the en- 
lightened travellers, wbo have viiited those countries, we shall find 
that they concur in bearing testimony of their native intelligence, 
of their amiable character, and of their anxious desire to improve 
the condition of the country. And is it for us to repeat, or believe, 
the malevolent slanders of their enemies 1 We should recollect the 
character, which until lately, was charitably given to us through- 
out Europe ; we should hesitate before we condcma a people, 
whom we have bad no opportunity of correctly estimating. Until 
the American revolution, it was a fashionable opinion, extremely 
agreeable to European vanity, that man degenerated in the new 
world, and if not continually renewed by European intelligence, 
would be in danger of losing the facuhy of reason ! How long 
since this slander has been refuted! There are countries where it 
is believed even now ; yet the enlightened, who knew that the true 
dignity of human character does not depend upon climate or soil, 
but on the liberty and freedom of government, as necessary as the 
sun and air to plants, foretold what we should become, when left 
to ourselves, " Why is it,' a»ked an clotjuent orator, " that the 
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slave looks quietly on the spot where Leonidas expired 1 The 
nature of man has not changed, but Sparta has lost th« govern' 
meat, which her liberty could not survive," 

Man is every where a noble and lofiy being, and if the burthen 
which bows him to the earth be removed, if the slavlsb bands, in 
which be is fastened arc burst, he will suddenly rise with ease to 
the natural standard of his cbaracler. 

" Tja liberty alo&e, that giies tlie flower 
Of fleeting life its luetre and pcrfame, 
And we are woods witliuut it." 

Our eoeniies in Europe are still in the habit, in spite of the proofs 
we have given, both in peace and war, of representing us as dege- 
nerate, at least as incapable of any thing great. Tiiese things we 
know to be the slander of malevolence and envy, repeated by ig- 
norance and prejudice ; may we not in charity suppose, that all we 
have heard of the Southern Americans is not truet 

The standing topic of our enemies during our eventful struggia 
for independence, was our supposed incapacity for self-government. 
They represented us as being, in general, an uninfurmed people, 
onr distance from tlie metropolis, from the sun of knowledge, 
rendering it impossible fur us to linow any thing, or of making 
a good use of our independence, even if it were possible fur us to 
gain it. They proclaimed us restless and factious, and declared 
Us about to fall into a state of horrible anarchy, or from ourinles- 
tine divisions, to become a prey to the ambition of military chiefs. 
Nothing of all this happened, or was likely to happen. It is la- 
mentable to see the proneness of the human mind to form opinions 
without data or experience; or to form general theories from a few 
unconnected facts. It is a source of a thousand vexations in poli- 
tics, in science, in morals, and in philosophy. It is this bigolry of 
opinion, which forms the greatest harrier to the march of the human 
mind. The ignorant and the arrogant will ever believe, thai ti'hal' 
they do not htoiv to exist, dees not exist. I was once asked by 
a foreigner, why no books of original composition were ever pub- 
lished in this country? For this simple reason, I replied, because 
you have not read them. We pronounce upon the character of 
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tbe South Americans, we declare them to be deficient in all those 
qualities which we most prize, not because we know ihem, but 
because we do not. It is thus that tbe vain and conlcmptilile Af- 
rjcan or Asiatic sovereign, pronounces the European to be an in- 
ferior race— in a state of ignorance and barbarity. 

The cliaracter which we bestow upnn our brelhren of the south, 
would do injustice to Ilie most uncivilized of our Indians. That in- 
formation is as general among them, as amongst the people of this 
country, do one, I presume, will pretend ; yet, have we made no 
progress since the American revolution? Let this question be an- 
swered. Three generations of freemen have arisen since that period, 
and each has undergone some improvement, i would ask among 
whom began our resistance to Great Britain, by whom was it carried 
on and directed T Certainly by the intelligent part of the conunu- 
nilj who guided the uninformed, addressing themselves to paisions. 
which belong to nature, not to education alone, and inculcating 
ideas, which had not before suggeited themselves, to those who 
a^e not in tlie habit of reading and thinking. Compare tbe state 
of general information and public spirit at that time with the pre- 
MDt, and it will be found that tbe balance wjll be as much in favour 
of the present, as it is in favour uf tbe actual state of our popiUa- 
tion, wealth and public improvements. We had many well edu- 
cated men, especially in the different professions i we had a 
numerous class in tlie middle walk of life, possessing ^ moderate 
share of weallh, and with sufficient leisure and opportunity, to 
acquire enough of information to understand, and place a proper 
yahie upon their rights, and to appreciate tlie advanlyges of a 
separation from Great Britain, Has it ever been jnetendwl, that 
auch a population is no where to be found in South America 1 1 
am for from pretending, that the great mass of its popubtiou is as 
well prepared as ours, but let it be recollected, that we esta- 
blished at once not only a free government, but the freest (hat had 
«ver been known in the world , it does not follow, that because Ifae 
Southern Americans cannot establish a guvernment within many 
degrees as free as ours, that lliey are, Uterefore, iiicapai>leof any 
thing but absolute despotism. 

It would not be difficult to prove, that there are some strong 



features of resemblance in the soutfaern population to our own, 
and which have an equal tendency to qualify thetn for free govern- 
ment. The means of acquiring afBuence, for instance, were suffi- 
cient to raise up in every village or district, families sufficiently 
at ease in tlietr circumstances, to acquire some information, and 
to maintain a respectable character. The Americans were every 
where more locomotive, and consequently more thoughtful. 
In the south they had their professional men as we had, who were 
necessarily enlightened, and were attached to the soil by the ties of 
tncth and by fomily connections, and yet could aspire to no public 
ollices or honours. The native priesthood were, with hardly an 
<!Xcq)tioD, excluded from the dignities of the church, which were 
usually bestowed on foreigners. The secular prieata, so far from 
being inimical to the cause of independence, have been its most 
active supporters, and what is more, the advocates of the most 
liberal principlei. The fact is, that these native priests are the sons 
of the most respectable families, and in most instances, have little 
more in reality than the name. In some parts, they are the leaders 
of their armies, their partisan officers, and engage with zeal in dis- 
seminating political information. These men, have, in fact, been 
long brooding over the emancipation of their country, and many, 
it is highly probable, have been induced to put on the gown, in 
order the moreeffectually to conceal their studies. I have been ac- 
quainted with several gentlemen, who informed me, that long be- 
fore the present struggle in South America, he was surprised at the 
liberality of their sentiments, and at the extraordinary avidity with 
which they gathered up every thing relating to our country. 

Although incredible pains were taken by the Spanish government 
to shut out from the colonies all information, and whatever might 
tend to liberalize the mind, proscribing every hook which might pos- 
sibly disclose to the Southern Americans the impartant secrtl that 
tkof tBtre men ; yet it was utterly impossible to exclude every spe- 
cies of learning, some branches were even encouraged, in order to 
divert the attention trom more dangerous stnilies ; they had 
their colleges and seminaries of learning in the principal 
cities and towns, as well as schools fur teaching the first ele- 
ments ; vrhile the sons of many of the more wealthy, as vras 
S2 
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tbe case in our own country, were sent abroad. In a phttosopbU 
cal point of view, there is nolliing so vain as ibis attempt to force 
the thoughts into a particular channel like a stream of water. The 
reading of any book can do little more than set the mind In mo- 
tion, and when we once begin to think, who but the Divinity can 
set bounds to our thoughts 1 The reading of the edict forbidding 
a book to be read, might give rise to a train of thought infinitely 
more dangerous than the book itself. 

In Southern America, as well as in the North, subsistence was 
«asily obtained ; and from the thinaess of the population, men were 
worth much more than in the thickly settled, starring countries of 
Europe. There was little or no hereditary nobility to look down 
upon them, and habituate them to feel an inferiority ; such nobility 
as were in the country, sprigs from old rotten Spanish stocks, were 
regarded as exotics ill adapted to the climate and soil. In gene- 
ral each one was the fabricator of his own fortune. The only real 
distinction of rank was tliat of superior wealth, talents, or otfice. 
'llie exotic nobility who aspired to something more, were no better 
than strangers, often contemptible in themselves, and secretly de- 
spised by all classes of the natives. 1 do not see that I risk mudi 
in boldly asserting, that our soulhern brethem, taken collective- 
ly, were better fitted for liberty, Switzerland excepted^ than any 
part of Europe. The cultivators and shepherds of America are a 
bold, vigorous, manly race of men, und from the very nature of tbeir 
employments, serious and contemplative. While the European Spa- 
niards were sinking into indolence, and losing the manly spirit of 
independence which formerly placed them above all their neigh- 
bours, and which would still shew itself under a difi'erent govern- 
ment, that spirit was cherished and improving in the colonies : all 
that is now wanting is to direct it to a noble purpose. The agri- 
cultural part of the |)opulation, was more free and gained a more 
easy subsistence than their European brethren; an advantage 
which it was not in the power of Spain to deprive them of. The 
merchants and mechanics of towns, in like manner, from the 
greater facility of living, had more time for reflection than persons 
in the same class in countries that are crowded. It is in the nature 
of things, that there should be more general equality- among 
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the natives of tfae Spanish colooiea, than 
countries. Persons there were, it is true, who 
large estates, but these were of their owd acquiring, or of tlicir im* 
iDedixle ancestors. One of the richest individuals in New Spain, 
I have been informed, was a few yean ago a mule-driver. We 
shviilil fail into the greatest errors, if we formed our opinion of the 
essential moral state of the colony, by the European state from 
which it sprang. There are characteristics which run through all 
the colonies of whatsoever nation Ihey may be, and an opinion, 
much more accurate may be formed of their charaeterby anatlentive 
examinaiion of our own, than by taking the old state, or Idle specu- 
lation, or the slanders of enemies, as the guide. 

The specimens of southern Americans we have bad in this- 
country, within a few years past, ale surely not such as to justify 
the opinions which many of us entertain of the character and ca- 
pacity of these people. The countries which can produce such 
men as Clementi, Gual, Falacio, and Mayer, surely are not sunk 
in brutish ignorance, or incapable of rational self-government. 
These we have heard to breathe sentiments of manly indepen- 
dence, and of exalted patriotism, which until now were thought 
to beloug only to Greece or Rome, With shame have I beard 
these men complain that we regarded all their countrymen as 
sunk below the rest of their species — that we were entirely unac- 
quainted even with the geography of South America, and that 
many of us treat tlieir cause with a contemptuous indifference ! I 
blush for the vanity and selfishness of my countrymen, whoare 
unwilling to allow the common attributes of humanity to these ge- 
nerous men, who have offered their lives and fortunes to purchase 
freedom for their beloved Dative soil. 

Happily for my fellow men, all the efforts of despots will not 
suffice to arrest the progress of the human mind in America. 
Spain has adopted a system, calculated to retard the general pros- 
perity of her colonies, she has gratified her cupidity by the most 
reproachful exactions, yet the vast extent of the new world, and 
the facility of obtaining subsistence, rendered it impossible to exer- 
cise tyranny of a mere personal nature to any great degree. The 
American has always been a freeman, m spite of tyraonica! tnea- 
S3 



sures which teudad Id retard the iiggregate prosperilj ; (Le indivi- 
dual was free from the verj nature of the couulry wliich he otcu- 
pied. Let us not imitate the egoti^im of the Briti^li, who assert 
that Utey are Ihe onlj people in the uiiiTer»e who can be free. Let 
Us believe that freedom may be enjoyed in more than one form ; 
Switzerland was free, ihe Italian republics were free, Holland was 
free; though earh in a different form. Southern America, too, 
will be free, briI there is reason to believe, will be free as we are. 
There is ample reason why we should Le cautious, in pronouncing 
faasfily, on the character of OUT brethren of the south. Has hu- 
manity no claim upon us ? Is it more than fair, to allow the pa- 
triots at least an opportunity of proving whether they are, or are 
nb^, worthy of the glorious privilege of independence! Whatui- 
jtiry to the world can result from the experimeott Surely no state 
id niiich they can be placed, can be worse for the interests of man- 
kind, for the cause of human nature, than a return to the wither- 
ing grasp of Spain, resolved as she is, rather than not rule, to rule 
over ruined cities and deserted plains. 

The chancier of old Spain herself, although at present sunk so 
low, I have already said, was formerly of a very opposite kind. We 
are wrong in supposing, that Spanbrds arc insensible to the charms 
of liberty, or that they are ignorant of the principles of free go- 
vernment. The Spanish history is full of the noblest traits of 
pitriotism, from the age of Viriato down to that of Palafox. There 
are at the same lime, proofs of the resolution of Ihe people, ui op- 
posing the despotic aid tyrannical measures of princes. The 
conduct of the Cortez, and the provincial juntas, prove that they 
arfe not incapable of governing themselves in the most popular 
forma. The defence of the country in times of the greatest difli- 
cbH^, Was conducted bv these assemblies in the most spirited 
idann^i-, white the legitimate sovereign, instead of mcdilating like 
Etl^ti Alfred, the means of regaining his kingdom, was busied in 
the occupation of a woman— a nun— In embroidering petticoats ! 
iifcrfy ti not even 1/et extinct among the people of Spain. Thecoii- 
■HtttliOn, or form of government, established By them, contained 
all ihe finest featuh's of those of England aild the tJiihyd Stkics, 
wliUe the ebonies, A the iuat moiheut, UVedtttCd senihij^ts' stil! 



more Tree. The friends of humanity eDtertained hopee that 
SpaiD, under a limited monarcliy, would assume hei former station 
in Europe ; but these hopes were disappointed by the treacherous 
iugratilude, and bigotry of the miserable creature who now usurps 
the throne : a throne which be had before renounced, and which 
was restored to him ,by his subjects, on conditions that he has 
basely violated. 

The c^abildos hare always existed in the Spanish monarchy; 
they are popular assemblies, which place no inconsiderable share 
of the government in the hands of the subject, and have accus- 
tomed theuj to feel themselves something more than cyphers in 
the state. From the necessity of |the thing, these popular assem- 
blies, or councils, were more in use in the colonies than in Old 
!)pain ; whichclrcumstance, taken in conjunction with the greater 
degree of }>ersonal freedom and independence in the colonies, on 
account of their remoteness, must have rendered Ihepeupleofa 
very different cast from the slaves of an absolute despotism. It is 
not so difficult a thing to be free, as some would lead ns to be- 
lieve ; it is the natural condition of man — he is forever struggling 
to return to the state for which he is destined by nature. On the 
other hand, slavery is n forced and artificial condition, which can 
only be maintained by binding the mind and body with vile cliaini. 
What is there in nature to prevent the patriots, afler freeing them- 
selves of the foreign despotism put over them frifm eslabluhing 
in time, mild aud wholesome governments I They cannot want in- 
formation with respect to tlie true principles of such government ; 
they live iti an age sufficiently enlightened on this subject ; there is 
to be found both precept and example ; they will have nothing 
more to do, than to choose what may suit them. Their inter- 
course with the English and with ourselves, cannot fail to aid 
them in forming correct opinions on political matters. They 
may, like us, adopt the free principles of the English government, 
without the scaffolding which bides and deforms the building ; 
Ihey will not be likely to establish a monarchy from the want of 
genuine royal bI«od; for their best families, as with us, can trace 
their ancestry but little beyond the flood. 

It isnolalways'safe to reason from what has been, to what will 
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be. IfsoDie paDs of tlie old world have Med in the establUli- 
ment of free government, this mnv arise from a thousand causes 
which cannot operate in the new world ; uud here moreover, there 
may he a ihousiind causes fuvourahle to free government, which 
are no where else to be found. A sapient English writer asserted 
that we could eslabliili no permanent government, because we had 
no lords or royal faniilj, that we must therefore f:ill into a state of 
anarchy ; for without government, said he, man can no more live 
than a tish without water to swim in : " admitting it as a fact, " 
replied our venerable Franklin, " Ihat we shall not be able to 
establish governments of any kind, the consequence would not 
follow in America, whatever it might be ia England ; the Indians 
have no government, in the proper sense of the word ; many of our 
remote setUemenIs are without government, excepting such as the 
majority submits to, by a tacit consent ; the colonists, in general, 
as respects tbeir internal concerns, live under governments that 
have not the weight of a feather compared to those of Europe." 
In faci, it is a matter of astonishment to Europeans, on their ar- 
rival in this country, to find it entirely destitute of government, for 
that which they can neiiher see nor feel, they presume not to ex- 
ist ; and yetl would ask, do they not find themselves equally sc- 
pule 1 This state of things arises from circumstances peculiar to 
the colonies of America, and common to lliem all — circumstances 
which have operated much more powerfully than our great wisdom, 
or the magic of the principles first derived from Britain, and puri- 
fied in America. 

There are facts which speak loudly in favour of the intentions of 
the South Americans. In all the colonies in which the standard of 
iiidepcndence has been raised, a formal appeal has been made to 
the civilized world, setting forth the causes by which Ihey were 
actuated. These public declarations are couched in terms similar 
\o our own act of the same kind, and evidently dictated by the 
famt spirit. Their proclamations, their political writings, are such 
as we might safely own in this country. These cannot have 
failed to have reached llie minds of the young and ardent ; and 
those who arc growing up, will cherbh them through life, I have 
been told by a geutleman who has frequently questioned the boys 
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of tbe most common class, "what are yoiiT' — " a patriot;"— 
"why are you patriot?" — "because I will defend my country 
against invaders, because 1 ilo not like that my country should 
be governed by strangers, and because I wish to be free." — The 
Fitabliihrnent of newspapers bas invariably followed tbe expulsion 
of the Spanish authorities ; the enlightened and liberal political 
dissertations with which these papers are filled, fumisii sufficient 
refutation of the slanders of their enemies. Correct notions on 
political subjects are, it is true, confined to a smaller number, 
than they were amongst us at the commencement of our political 
struggle ; but the desire to free themselves from foreign power, 
bas as completely taken possession of tbe great mass of tbe people. 
Our constitutions are translated and distributed every where, as 
well as our best revolutionary writings. Two young lawyers were 
expressly employed for this purpose, by the government of Vene- 
zuela, and sent to Philadelphia, where they executed many trauiila' 
tions. It would certainly be very strange, if, in this long pro- 
tracted struggle, a struggle calculated to rouse all tbe dormant fa- 
culties and energies of roan, no advancement should have been 
made in political knowledge. I will mention another fact, which 
fumisbes additional presumption in favour of the patriots, and 
wliicb at the same time, cannot but be grateful to every American 
liosom ; it is the spontaneous affection and esteem, uniformly and 
on all occasions, manifeGted towards the citizens aifd government 
of these states. The Americans are hailed as brothers, they are ad- 
mired, they are received with unbounded confidence ; the succes 
and prosperity of tbe United States is their continued theme, 
and it is tbe topic which keeps alive their resolution, in their most 
gloomy and trying moments. How easy would it be to secure, for 
ever, the friendship of a people so disposed 1 We know not bow 
much depends on us in shaping the character of nations destined 
to act so important a part in Ibe affairs of tbe world I Any con- 
siderable changes for the better, in the governments of Europe, are 
for the present, hopeless, and cannot be effected but by slow de- 
grees ; moreover, it is not wise policy in us, to concern ourselves 
about them ; but it will be inexcusable to remain indifferent as to 
the nature of the governments of our American neighbours. The 
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value of a house depends not a lillle ujwii the neiglibourliood in 
vrfaichil stands : out situation nm; be belteror worse, from tlie cha- 
racter of those who adjoin us — surrounded, fortunately for us, 
we cannot be. The patriots, are well aware, that Ihe individual 
Americans entertain the most ardent wishes for their success, liut 
they complain that our government is cold towards them, as if 
ashamed to own Ifaem — they are unable to assign the reason why, 
ma republic, the government should be indifferent, and the people 
animated by Ihe most anxious interest. 

In conliasling the efforts of these people to throw oti the Spa- 
nish yoke, with our own efforts, and with those of other nations, 
we shall find on this score, there will be no reason to despise them. 
How long, for instance, did Spain ttruggle to free herself from the 
Moors'? How long did the Swiss contend in their almost inacces- 
sible mountains, before they could earn the glorious privilege of 
having a government of their own ? Holland contended forty years 
against Spain, through a thousand vicissitudes of fortune. To 
conciliate the different courts of Europe, she repeatedly offered to 
leceive a king from any of them, although none was weak enough 
to believe her serious. There are many things in the history of 
our struggle, of which we have not much reason to be proud. We 
Itad many difficulties to encounter amongst ourselves ; out of a 
population of two millions and aci half, it was witli the greatest dif- 
ficulty we could raise inconsiderable amies, while their supplies 
were always deficient. A contest, which, if we bad united, if the 
Vigorous had fought, if the rich had furnished means, if all had 
persevered with constancy and firmness, In del their parts, would 
soon have teriiilnated, was protracted for seven years, and with 
the aid of two powerful nations. We ought to make some al- 
lowance fol" tbe South Americans. The incidents of our revolu- 
tionary war, do not authorize us to speak with contempt of tlie ef- 
forts of a people, who labour under a thousand disadvantages 
which did not necessarily belong to our situation. The contest in 
Soutb America has already lasted ten years, with a variety of suc- 
cess, but its general progress lias been retarded in the same man- 
ner as ours, by Ihe prospect of reconciliation, before Ihe forma- 
tiod of tbii constitution, by which the colonies were pfaced on an 
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equal footing with Spain, the patriots were every where success- 
ful ; by this thej were lulled into rfangernus security, until they 
found that instead of a ratification of this instniment, which had 
been the means of restoring Ferdinand to his throne, ihe ungrate- 
ful monarch suddenly threw all his disposable troops into dif- 
ferent portions of the continent, and directed all his efforts to 
reduce them to absolute subjection. He pursued a system of 
cruelty and extermination, unparalleled in the history of the 
world; the monsters who |>erpetrated these atrocities, will beheld 
up in the darkest page of the bloody and monkish reign of Ferdi- 
nand. It is not surprising that the patriots should have cjperi. 
eiiced reverse, it is not surprising that in the midst of these scenes 
of horrid carnage, they should not have had time to establish every 
where, well ordered governments. But we find that they arc 
again regaining the ascendancy, even where the Spaiiiards appeared 
at first to carry every thing before them. Notwithstanding the 
fabrications of the enemies of the patriots, stubborn facts prove to 
us, that they are in the full tide of success. In the vast provinces 
of Grenada, Venezuela, and Guyana, the royalists have little more 
than a slight foothold on the coast aTid in the cities ; while all the 
interior, acknowledges no subjection, but is continually sending 
out parties of armed men, which, like our militia, cannot be long 
retained in a body, or may not be efficient in fronting a regular 
disciplined force, yet must ultimately destroy the enemy In detail. 
Tlte contest in this part of South America, can scarcely be doubt- 
ful ; a couhtry more extensive than the old tliirtcen states, inha- 
bited by (wo millions of people, scattered over its vast surfac*. can- 
riot be subdued by a few thousand foreign troops. These in fact, 
perish on the sea coast, without daring to penetrate the interior, 
while the Spaniards would make us believe, that because they have 
takeii possession of a few maritime towns, the country is thercfbrc 
subdued. If the Inconsiderable territory of Holland Or Switaer- 
liind, could resist with success, why may not countries twenty 
times their extent, resists invaders who are compelled (o traverse 
an ocean of three thousaml miles I Tlie conquest of such countries 
ii a project of madness ; Spdn may send army al\er army of 
Aeclitl^n to bie deitroyed, and ihe cofonikts will be iitrj day 
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gatfaering fresli sirenglh and resolution, wfajle their detestation of 
their eueoties, is continually increasing. Is it possible that the 
colonics, after the dreadrul barbarities coinmiTted by the Spaniards) 
can ever be their subjects 7 There is no part of thai country which 
has not borne testimony of the demoniac cruelty of the invaders ; 
these must ever be present to their memories. NetlUng thori of 
Mat extermination of the people, can ever place these countries 
again in the peaceable possession of Spain: this is the only hope 
remaining to her despicable fury. Slie exhibits at the same time 
the contemptible character of a mendicant for assistance to all the 
courts of Europe, tacitly arknowleilging that without this, ho' 
colonies are lost ; she is going about like the wolf, with a bone in 
her throat, but who will take compassion on the hateful monster I 

The United Provinces of La Plata, as well as Chili and Peru, 
are already lost to Spain for ever. For seven years, the first 
of these has remained entirely unmolested, openings free inter- 
course with all nations, and already beginning to feel the advan- 
tages of independence. So far from being in danger of the power 
of Spain, the Buenos Ayreans have been able to detach a sufficient 
force to assist tlieir brethren and neighbours of Chili, and put an 
end to the Spanish power in that colony. Peru must soon follow 
the condition of Chili ; the power of Spain once annihilated in this 
quarter can never be restored ; she can only send troops round 
Cape Horn, an enterprise beyond her strength, or through the 
province of La Plata. Five millions of souls are therefore free ; 
they havenowanopportunity of enjoying that blessing so much de- 
sired by all nations, as well as by individuals, of directing tlicic 
own course, of pursuing their happiness in their own way. May 
heaven guide them in the proper use at it, is my most ardent 
prayer I 

The situation of Mexico, which, perhaps, more nearly concerns 
us, than any other part of the world, it is difScult precisely to as- 
certain. The nature of its coast, its want of ports, its secluded 
situation, enables the royalists to keep from us all correct informa- 
tion, as to the state of the interior. A thousand petty artitices. 
and fabrications are used to impose upon the world in this in- 
stance, as well as in every thing which concerns the colonies. 
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The SpaniarHs are continually spreading riJiculnus rumours ofllie 
«ntire submission of the country, of large armies amving, and of 
measures taken by European allies. Has Spain yet succeeded in 
persuading ihe colonies, contrary to every wish of the human 
heart, contrary to the plainest dictates of reason, that it would be 
better for them to continue her abject slaves, than to follow their 
I inclinations, and be great and happy t Has she convinced 
them that slavery is better than freedom, that poverty is better 
than abundance, that to be ruled by another's will, !s better than 
to pursue our own inclination, that to be robbed, is better than to 
be secured in our possessions, that to be shut up like felons, and 
denied all intercourse with other men, is the most agreeable con- 
dition of society? If she has succeeded in these things, we may 
then presume that her poner is again established. 

These idle fabrications are now well understood to form a part 
of Ihe system to which Spain has been driven, and are, therefore, 
no longer believed. We have little or no information from Uevico 
that is not derived from Spanish authority, and therefore en- 
tirely unworthy of belief, excepting where it makes against them- 
selves. According to their own account, all resistance in Mexico 
had ceased a year ago; and yet we find that they still continue to 
"ain the most splendid victories. The probability is, that the con- 
test slill prevails, and that the Spaniards are growing every day 
more feeble. It is now nine months since General Miua landed 
with a handful of men ; the tirst news we had of him from the 
Spaniards was his total annihilation ; and yet it now appears that 
he has hastily fled into the very heart of a populous country, at 
the head of four limes the number with which he landed, with (he 
inteution of joining General Vitloria, a chief, whose name has been 
heretofore concealed by the royalists ! But an intercepted letter, 
written last November, by a bishop of Valladotid, describes the 
situation of the country to be such, as we could naturally eipect. 
His letter expresses the most complete despair, mentions several 
leaders who are in considerable force, and speaks of the whole 
country as having thrown off all restraint of government, and liv- 
ing free from the controul of Spain, whose armies can do no more 
than escape from one town to another, losing many of their 
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numbers on llie way. Toirciits of blood liavc already been slicd 
ill the war of Ne\r Spaio ; its iohabitants, from the fir^t, laboured 
under peculiar dilEciilties ; the only anns which the; could pru- 
cure, were wrenched from the bands of their oppressors; they are 
still but badly armed and without discipline, although becoming 
ever; day more formidable. 

Should tlie South American patriots succeed at last in compel- 
ling the Spanish itivadcrs to cease their attempts — to suffer them to 
jemain in (juietness, what will be llic probable result 1 Their ene- 
mies will of course say, that tliey will fall iulo dissentions and 
civil wars, aud finally destroy each oilier. The same friendly 
foceboding was coal in u ally repeated respecting the United 
Slates: and as it has turned out to be faUc in Ibis instance, why 
may it not be false also with respect to South America 1 It was 
said amongst otlier silly things, that tlie difference of habits in the 
northern and soulliern sections of Ibis country, would produce 
boalility ; " what I" exclaimed an American writer, " do you sup- 
pose that because the people of New England sell cod fish, and 
the Virginians tobacco, that Ihey must therefore fight 1" What 
causes of difference can e»ist, for instance, liclween Mexico and 
New Grenada, or between them aud the provinces south of the 
Amazon, or between the colonies east and west of the Cordil- 
leras! The long narrow isthmus of Darien will always keep the 
two first at a distance from each other; thevast tracks uf country 
froDi the Orouoko to the Plata, and the extensive dominions of Por- 
tugal, as large as Europe, which intervene, will form, if possible, 
x.niore complete separation. The Andes, not to be traversed at 
some seasons, ami always a barrier more dilficuU to pass than the 
Pyrenees, if the inhabitants of either side do not choose to open 
}ht way, will enable the repuhlics of the Pacific, at any time to 
shut out the armies of the Atlantic side. 

In fact, the confused ideas which we have of the interior of 
South America, lead us into the strangest errors of opinion. The 
colonies of Spain now struggling for independence, are separated 
by nature into five distinct compartments, with much greater diffi- 
culties of intercourse than the United States with Mexico. This 
has been one great cause of their want of success. They are un- 
able to co-operate or pursue a common plan. The provinces ba- 
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yond thf isthmus, could hnvc no commutiicHlions with Mexico, 
and they were separated by impais»b1e deserts of several tfaour 
sand miles from Buenos Ayrcs, and still more from Chili. The 
character of the population of these distant compartments i<i also 
very different ; the great number of civilized Indiana or mixed 
races in Mexico, is an important feature ; the provinces on tlie 
other side of tlie isthmus, and along the maine, have a greater 
proporliuii of people of colour; while the inhabitants of the colonies 
on the side of the Brazils are composed, like ourselves, of the de- 
scendants of Europeans, chiefly, and on the Pacific, the popula- 
tion is of a kind still more homogeneous. We were continually 
in the habit of forming our opinions of American aA'airs, from the 
news we received from the contest in Grenada or Venezuela, which 
had nothing more to do with the contest on the Plata, and 
west of the Andes, than the war of India with that »f Spain. It 
is in Grenada and Venezuela, that the war, carried on by the 
royalists and the patriot^ has assumed that shocking and exter- 
minating cast of which so many instances are recited. It was 
here that Spain directed her greatest efforts, it was here we arc 
told the people are split and divided into factions among them- 
selves, that they are fighting without concert or plan, under no 
common chief, and that Ihey have yet established no regular go- 
vernment. It ought, however, to be considered, that this country 
had once been entirely in the possession of the patriots who hat) 
succeeded in estahlishing governments, which for two years went 
on with regularity, but when Spain was free to throw in her whole 
disposable force, their cities were taken and their leading men 
basely assassinated. Would not our own country have exhibited 
a similar picture, if our patriots had been compelled to Sy beyond 
the Alleghanies, and all the leaders of our revolution treacherously 
sei^ and put to death T This was never tlie state of La Plata ; 
Chili for a time was overrun, but she has again risen, and in close 
alliance with La Plata, may safely bid defianee to Spain. 

It will be said, however, that it is not between these distant 
empires of Mexico, Granada, or La Plata, that dissentions are 
to be feared, but that in each particular province, factions, rival. 
ries, contests for precedence, conflicting parties, will Iiave place. 
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Such consequences, I admit, would probably be dangerous any 
where but in America, In Europe, if ibe nobility were r 
strained, tlie rivalry of diflcreut houses woald naturally termi^ I 
nate in civil H'ars ; and if tile nobility were put down, mobs would'! 
rise. But in Araerica Iliere are neither nobility nor mobs like J 
those of Europe; every man in a thinly inhabited country, counts^ J 
something; there are no lazzaroni, there are no miserable crea^ J 
lures, " who beg for leave to toil," there arc no materials for mer 
cenary troops and standing armies, and the iidiabitanls scaltereff J 
over a vast surface of country, are not carried away by gusts oPj 
popular phrenzy, wrought up by the designing and ambltioua^J 
Ninety-nine out of an hundred of the European wars, have ai 
from the intrigues and private feuds of families, and for causes k 
which the nation had no concern ; and nearly all the mobs, 
pular comniotifins, have been occasioned by Ihe want of bread/J 
There is nothing in which the wise politicians of Europe 
apt lo err, as in their application of experience derived entirely 
from their own countries, to a state of things altogether dilferen!. 
It ii not to be expected, however, that the emancipated colonies 
are to settle down into sober order, and lo form regular govern- 
ments without considerable fermentation. To ebtablisu go- 
vernments is not A MATTER EASILY EFFHCTED tJNDER 
THBMOSTFAVorKABLEClRCOMsTANCES; diversityofopiuions, 
loud quanela, and even partial recurrence lo arms, are things lo be 
expected. So great a work as that of the settling a form of govern- 
ment, cannot lake place without considerable agitations. For twenty 
years after we became free, we were conlioually engaged in political 
dissentions, and Europe believed at one moment, tlial we were 
approaching the borders of despotism, and tliose of anarchy at 
another. Perhaps these very dissentions were proofs of political 
health. We have not been without our insurrections, our reign of 
terror, our plots to subvert the government, and our deportations. 
These things led people abroad to think that we were on the eve 
of dissolution, while in reality our government was gradually ac- 
quiring consistency, and our habits forming with it. Many things 
which were formerly subjects of dispute, are now perfectly plain. 
Our progress in iufortsation has been inconceivable ; there ate 
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more readers and thinkers od politics in the United SIhUx, than 
in all Enr«pe; there is no Americaii, no matter whether he resides 
in the remotest forest, or in the most obscure dell, «ho is not as 
regularly informed of ever; thing tJiat passes in his own country 
and abroad, as a mioiitcr of state. I have not a duubt, that great 
advancement has been made in South America, since the com- 
nicucement of their struggle; the mind which has been let loose, 
must have fallen upon those opinions and sentiments so congenial 
to the human heart. If this light has notyel penetrated the mass of 
society, it will in time, and in the meanwhile there will be suffi- 
citnt numbers under its influence. The examples of the French 
revolution, nill teach them many things they must avoid, and 
ours will shew both things to be avoided and which may be safely 
followed. The Americans every where are a sober reflecting 
people, mild and gentle in their manners, yet patient, courageous, 
and persevering, it is barely possible that the military chief- 
tains, who now command the armies which oppose their invaders, 
should succeed in establishing some kind of limited monarchy, 
for despotism I consider impossible, where there is so large a por- 
tion of the we II 'in formed ; possibly a reason for the establishment 
of monarchy in Europe, but the reverse in America. 

Under whatever forms of government the five American em- 
pires may be placed, iheir condition must be rapidly ameliorated. 
But should they happily imitate the wise policy of the United 
States, ill opening a free trade with all nations, receiving and 
tolerating all foreigners, they must rapidly increase in population, 
and all their resources will be quickly brought into action. They 
will attract the ingenious and enterprising from every part of the 
world ; a spring will be given to their industry ; plains, now unin- 
habited, will be peopled ; cities will rise, and improvements will be 
speedily effected throughout all the lamificatious of society. The 
discovery of America will then indeed be complete. The United 
States, as being in the vicinity, will certainly be more permanent- 
ly benefitted, but Europe in general, and more particularly England, 
will derive incalculable advantages. The time. Kill come when 
Europe wUl viiit America for the double fntrpote of er^oymg 
her wut cimmtret and of finding a pauage to the tart; Amrriea, 
Vol. 11, T 
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wiU then be the centrt of commercial illraclion to the whoh 
world. Wc shall tbeu verify the poetic prediction uf Bishop 
Behkblet. 

" Westward the coarse af empire takes its WRJ, 

The four tir»t aef» already past ; 
A fifth shall dole the drnma vrithlhe da; : 
Time's noblest offspnog is the Ust." 

This will be B might; revolulioB, tiot brougbl about by wars, by 
violence, by injustice; but oae, in which all will lind an interest, 
and which will therefore be harmonious and peaceful. The altera- 
tion iu the track of commerce to the eait, has three times pro- 
duced the most surpriaiog changes in different parts of the globe ; 
the isthmus of Dariea, that unfortunate ivall, which three hundred 
years ago arrested the noble ardour of Columbus, will yet give 
way, and open a short and direct passage to Hindostan and Chhu. 
This great event may he long retarded by Spain, ihould Europe 
close her eyes to her true interf^l't. and afford assistance tolbat 
rotten monarchy in the shocking work of putting hack the colonies 
two centuries, by a system of eilerminution. 

What would he the advantages to the United States from th« 
independence of the Spanish colonies? 1 dejy any one to point 
out a disadvantage. Have we not already found much benefit 
since the commencement of our revolution, from the vicinily of 
the Spanish provuices, notwithstanding the murow. Jealous, aud 
restricted intercourse with them 1 And whence has this proceed- 
ed 1 From our commerce with Ibem ; from the market we foumi 
there for much of our surplus agricultural produce, and'from the 
opportunity of taking their produce and selling it to other nations. 
Should we not then be gainers by the extension of this market 1 
Let it be remembered that in the short period of twenty years, our 
population will, in all probability, amount to twenty millious ; that 
manufactures will be much increased in the eastern section of (he 
union ; that our shipping will want employment, and that (he in- 
crease in the demands of Europe, in all jtrobability, will not keep 
pace with the increase hi our surplus : we must look, then, for 
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I indemnity in the market anil trade which wilt he alTorded b^ 
FREE South America. 

Our country is peculiarly well situated for maritime enterprise ; 
our two thousand miles of Atlantic coast, are wujiderfully |ieiie- 
trated with fine bays uud inlets, and traversed by large rivers. 
We have already made the most surprising progress in maritime 
affairs ; but lince the peace in Europe, are not able to enter into 
a competition with Europaans in commerce, acreis the Atlantic ; 
the West Indies and South America, are the proper fields for nut 
cnmmerce, and the more those fields are enlarged the belter will it 
be. New Spain, unquestionably the finest part of the New World, 
and detttned by nature to be the richest pait of America, and even 
now conlainiDg five millions of iouIb, is without a sin^e sea poit. 
and can scarcely ever own a ship ; her trade must iberefoic be car- 
ried on by us, who are her nest door neighbours. This aloue would 
indemnil^ ns for the loss of our carrying trade. Our northern ship 
owners are much more nearly interested in their independence 
than they may imagine. As respects other parts of South Ame- 
tica, we should at least ente. into a fair competition with the Eu- 
glish, and perhaps even possess considerable advantage from our 
vicinity- 

There is another consideration deserviug attention. Tliere 
may be in many things, a common Amtriam continental interest, 
in opposition to an European interest, I am no advocate for the 
visionary idea of a great American congress on the isthmus, but 
there may exist an understanding, upon a variety of subjects of 
general concern. The weight and importance of each state, will 
be wonderfuly increased by this vicinage of independent states, 
even if there should be no alliance. The United States are at pre- 
sent, a single isolated power, and the monarchs across the Atlan- 
tic, are under no apprehensions that other nations will make a com- 
mon cause with us, when oui righb are violated. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, the existence of several governments on this continent, en- 
tirety free from any connexion with Europe and completely bc- 
jrond ber control — beyond the vortex of any of her primary iote- 
ruts — would the British, or any other government, in ttiis case, 
bare Mt at naught the rights of neutrals I No, she would bavt 
T 2 
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placed too high a valae on tlie good will of America, to have 
sported with them so lightly. 

It was for this reasoo that we were pleased with the establish* 
ment of an iodependent AmeriuaD sovereignty in the Brazila. 
Wc entertuined bop«s that this sovereignty, as American, would 
be friendly to us. We had reason to believe from the reception 
of aur agents, that we should not bedisappoioted. It is our policy 
to be on good terms with that government, and we have assurances 
that a disposition prevails to be friendly.* It must now be the 
interest of the king of the Brazils to make his country flouriih, 
and the sooner he gets rid of bis European possessions the better. 
With respect to the insurreclion at Pemambuco, we were led into 
an error, by confounding it with the struggle of the patriots, while 
their situation and their cause were, in ^ct, very different ; what- 
ever we may think of the Jorm, the Brazilians bad already ob- 
tained the great object for which tlie Americans are contending, 
a gotemmmt withm thtmielfa ; the affair of Peraamhuco was the 
revolt of an adjoining province. 

The independence of Aucrica from£uTope, is the first great 
object to be attained. Compared to this, every consideration is of 
minor importance. The establishment of goveiuments, founded 
on the most free and liberal principles, inasmucb as this must tend 
to our owu bappiness, the happiness of our fellow men, and the 
more rapid improvement of America, is certainly the next thing 
to be desired. The independence and freedom of this continent, 
are two things we should, as far as is practicable, consider as inse- 
parable ; yet if any part of South America should adopt forms not 
agreeable to our notions, it would he the height of arrogance on 
our pari to decline their friendahiji, and ridiculous to make war 
upon (hem on that account It would be highly offensive and ia- 
anltingon our part, to dictate to any people the kind of govern- 
ment they ought to adopt. True republican liberality forbids it. 



* This was certain); the case until the depredations committei! on Por- 
tnfaeie cDmraerce, by ve.Hseli natariouely fittad ont fram the American 
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I must coafess, we are loo much in the habit of iDtermeddling with 
the iatetior roncerns of other nations. Let us cherish our owo 
institutions ; but we may do this with less boasting. la case of the 
establishment of governments by the patriots on principles sonie- 
wfaat liberal, we need not fear but that both our own enterprising 
and inteliigent countrymen, and ihe individual Englishmen, who 
visit those countries, will give them useful hints on subjects of 
civil policy. They will have to do, principally, with the two na- 
tioDS to whoiH the true principles of free government are best 
known in theory and praclice. There is every reason to believe, 
that we shall unite in the most perfect harmony with the subjects 
of Great Britain, in effecting this noble work. I am under no ap- 
prehensions that uiy countrymen will be unable to enter into a fair 
competition with the English, who will, perhaps, reap the first crop 
from the independence of South America, while we shall obtain a 
much more solid and permanent footing. In us, the palriota can 
more fully and safety conlide, as entertaining wishes for their weL 
fare'very dificreiit from those of England ; for, over and above the 
selfish motive of deriving advantage from their trade, we shall wish 
them prosperity for higher considerations, and which will he 
mutual. We shall, moreover, feel a pleasing sympathy, which 
others cannot know, from the contemplation of colonies engaged 
in a contest similar to the one of which we form our pride and 
boast. We wish them success, because they are endeavouring 
to free themselves from Europe, because they are Americans, and 
because their success and happiness will aftbrd additional security 
to our own. We ought not to be jealous of the English because 
tbey assist the patriots ; we shall rejoice at it. Tlie patriots are 
sufficiently aware that the English have a boundless ambition, that 
they are desirous of having possessions in every part of the globe ; 
they know at the same time, that we have no colonies, and never 
will have any, that our only ambition is to fill up the territory we 
already possess, or which we claim, and to enjoy a fair commerce 
with other parts of the world. The charge made against us of en- 
tertaing ambitious views similar to those of European nations, ii 
too ridiculous to deserve a refutation. We have a fixed boundary 
giveti us by the consent of European nations, themselves, beyond 
T a 
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which neither our wishes iior the nature of our goyernment will 
permit us to stray. Within that boundary, we are ambitious to 
improve the lands which at this time are lying waste, by which the 
whole human family will be as much benefited as ourselves. Our 
war in Canada, was not a war for the sake of extending our terri- 
tory, it was for our own safety, and for the sake of future peace. 
It is questionable whether we should accept it now, if offered to 
us for nothing. And who is it that thus accuse us of ambitious 
designs ? They are foxes and wolves who are preaching. This 
YfWl not deceive the patriots in South America. They will con- 
fide in us. 

The preponderance of the United States in the affairs of Ame- 
rioa, will be a natural one, and which can give bo offence ; it will 
arise from being the elder state, from having a more numerous, 
a more homogeneous, a more active, and in general, a more en- 
lightened population ; from a greater disinterestedness, regard to 
justice, and love of peace. The United States will be the 
NATURAL HEAD OF THE New World. Having already a go- 
vernment well consolidated, proved, and settled down, holding a 
distinguished rank among nations, advancing with amazing rapi- 
dity, they must far outstrip any of the American empires. ~ Mexi- 
co, it is true, may one day vie with us in some respects, but being 
necessarily a mere inland state, her political weight must always be 
less than ours. It will be long before the Brazils, provinces of La 
Plata, New Grenada, Chili, and Peru, or other parts of South Ame- 
rica, which cannot coalesce, will be able to overtake us. In stretch- 
ing the vision into futurity, we look in vain for those causes of war 
which continually desolate Europe ; if systems like our own be 
established, where peace is the great end of all our wishes, where 
the happiness of society alone is consulted, and not the vanity of 
privileged families, we may live a thousand years without a quarrel* 
If all the nations in the world were governed hy the same principles 
that we are, there would be an end to wars. 

The patriots have at this moment agents near some of the courts 

of Europe. We have been told thait they have made propositions 

incompatible with the very object they are struggling for. We 

should he on our o[uard against thelt ti\«ia\t.s» ]who will be very busy 
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in circulating stories to their disadvantage. It is natural that the 
[>atriots should be desirous of conciliating the nations of Europe, 
at least prevail on them to remain neutral. I believe they have 
' little to fear; neither European interest, nor inclination, nor honour, 
leads them to take part with Spain, in the hellish work of exter- 
mination, carried on by this wretched monarchy. They know well 
the disposition of this country ; from us they have nothing to fear ; 
it may be doubted how much French influence, or English influ- 
ence, there might have been here, but certainly there never wa$ 
much Spanish injbunfie. It is therefore natural, that the patriots 
should be chiefly solicitous to render the European nations passive. 
I firmly believe that this will be the case ; they all sincerely join 
with us in wishing the independence of South America ; and what- 
ever they might feel themselves bound to do for Spain, in case we 
took a part in the contest, they will certainly not be disposed ta 
undertake the odious task of executioners, without something of 
this kind to justify the interference. In my opinion i they will not 
interfere under any circumstances ; for surely what cannot be the 
interests of any one singly, cannot be the interests of all conjointly ; 
and it is not their interest to oppose the emancipation of Ame- 
rica. But if not disposed to consent that we shall be directly in- 
strumental in effecting its independence, they at least expect of us 
to acknowledge the independence of such as have fairly earned it. 
// is very evident that we must be, and should bb proud 
TO BE, the first to acknowledge the independence of South Ame^ 
rtM, or any part of it, whenever it may be achkved, now, or 
ten years hence. It is probable, that some of the European 
powers,, having objects to answer, may sport with the credulity of 
Spain-^the agents of Spain may whisper that her cause is to be 
espoused by the great congress, but these tricks will deceive none 
but themselves. 

In what condition are the European powers to render her assis- 
tancel And if they are the first to do this,. shall we be idle? 
We can render more assbtance to the patriots, than all Europe can 
tender to Spain. The fact is, the European states are in no con- 
dition to render such assistance. A sort of mysterious phrase has 
lately been introduced, for the purpose of alarming our people^ 
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wilb some indescribable dauger — lome '< deed without a aame." — 
Itissaid, ourconduct is " narrowly watched," Uial" we are regard- 
ed, " witb no friendli^ eye," that Eufope is jealous of us." — How 
long is it since this language has been got up? But a sbort time since 
we were a " palch-woi k republic," a " heterogeneous jarring mass,'' 
contiaually on the point of falling to pieces in consequence of our 
political didsentiuDs, weak and despicable as a nation, and there- 
fore every where to ba insulted wJtb iuipunity. Now it seems 
we are to be narrowly watched, we have become dangerous to 
Eui'ope. — Ever running from oue extreme into another, it appears 
that those who speak of us, are at all limes equally removed form 
truth, — The former set of opinions respecting us, have all been 
found erroneous ; we have shewn the world that we are not a mis- 
erable patch work, that we can be united, that our government has 
B sufficient energy wheu circumstances call fur it, and that our 
political equabbles are proofs uf health, and not of disease ; they 
now, therefore, call us the Great Rspublic, and pretend 
to think we are becoming dangerous. Yes — and we are dan- 
gerous ; but it is to (hose who make themselves our enemies, and da 
us wrong, l/owku and imprmcipUd individuah teill bt fowid 
in every nation, but the true character of the American govern- 
ment and people, is a scrupulous regard to the principles of jus- 
tice, and a love of honourable peace. What, for instance, would 
have been the conduct of any of the powers of Europe, in our situa- 
tion, towards Spain for the last fifteen years ? Would any of them 
have patiently borne the aggressions and insults of that monarchy, 
when we bad the means of redress lo completely in our power 1 
What European government would have forborne to take posses- 
sion of the Floridas, and the province of Texas, as we did ? Had 
France or England been in our situation, the territories which we 
claim by the right of cession, and to which all but the Spaniards 
themselves, now admit that we are entitled, would have been takeu 
possession of loog ago. East Florida would have been seques- 
tered on the doable ground of the villainous spoliations on our com- 
merce, and the conduct of Spaio in permitting our enemy to make 
war u|>oii us from it. Had we been governed by the ambition of 
either of these nalioas.wc should have sent ten thousand men into 
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Mexico, and supplied tke patriots of (hat unliapp; country with 
atms, and thus at ouce have plucked the briglitest gem from the 
Spanish crown — y/e should have cooipleted the revolution m Gre- 
nada and Venetuela, and stt free Peru and Chili, as well as 
La Plata. Alt this we had in our power to effect, and I ques' 
tion much whether twenty years hence, we shall not repent of hav- 
tog been loo scrupulous, too desirous of maintaining a character 
for justice and self-iienial, among nations who disregard both. Far 
from complaining, Spain ought to be thankful to us. 

It seeras, however, that Europe is now watching us. What 
have we to fear from Europe, or Europe from us, to occasion this 
watchingl Neither can harbour the folly of an invasion, and in a 
maritime war we can do her more harm than she can do ua. — Eu- 
rope will not take our bread, our cotton, our tobacco ! We in turn 
can refuse lo take her cloths, silhs, and wine ; and who will be the 
gainsr? It is said, that our republic furnishes a dangerora ex- 
OH^U of sucatsful rebellion, which must be put down. If this indeed 
he the case, and Europe is about to send over a fleet of two thou- 
sand sail, and three hundred thousand men, to put down America, 
let us prepare for this mighty invasion — let us drive out Spain 
from the continent, and form a chain of confederacies with the pa- 
triots ! Such notions are too visionary to be gravely advanced. 
There was a time, when even the sagacious Talleyrand was of 
opinion that any kind of war would shake us to pieces, not from 
any violence from without, but from explosions amongst ourselves. 
That time is gone by. The eyes of the Eiiropean governments 
are opened. They know well that their pohtical institutions are 
founded on a state of things very diflerent from what exists in 
America ; that the example of America may give rise lo gradual 
ameliorations, but not to convulsions. They know that they will 
find it much more to their advantage to trade with us peaceably, 
than to attempt the visionary project of invading us. There will 
still, however, in spite of the clearest reasoning, remain some be- 
clouded minds, to cherish a morbid and gloomy pleasure, in con- 
templating spectres without shape or form, wrapt up in mists and 
fogs. It is in vain to attempt to divest them of these fears, which 
prevent them from marching in the jiath which our interests 
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poiat out— must we fur ever cower at tbe name of Europe, as if 
_ she were capable of annibilaling us with a breath i The last 
wiir ought to have taught us to kuow ourselves a little better. 
We are not a petty state ou the borders of Europe, but a 
MIGHT? GMPiftG, placed at sudi a distance from other nalioas, 
as to leodei ui even iio\*, the most independent and powerjul na- 
tion on the globe. 

We are not an island capable of being overrun, we inhabit a 
vast continent — ^we are nat part froth and part dregs, but ten 
millioni of the most effective and intelligent people, taken as a 
bodv. in the world ; devotedly fond of our country, and political 
institutions ; united and enthusiastic in their support. There is, 
moreover, far less diversity in the manners, habits, and language of 
our people than is usually supposed abroad; we meet occa- 
sionally individuals of all nations, but there is a wonderful simi- 
larity iu the natives of this estensive country. In Auierica the 
foreigner tnelts almost imoicdialely into the mass, while the 
jealous distinction of other countries keep him distinct. In Eng- 
land, or France, one meets a different description of people in 
every canton or county, but io travelling over all America we 
will find in tbe general population, little mure than inconsider- 
able shades of difference, arising from local circumstances. We 
are unexhamtted in our recourses, while Europe is bending 
under the weight of burthens ; and the internal situations of 
France, England, and Spain are the most deplorable. They 
might with some reason fear us, if we were a lawless banditti 
like the first Rowans ; but happdy for the world, we are not, 
and while our republican institutions remain pure and in- 
corrupt, Europe will have nothing to fear from us ; not even 
when our population shall amount to fit^ millions, as it cer- 
tainly will in the natural course of things, in half a century. 
We rose from the late war with England, like a giant refreshed; 
our strength has increased at least ten fold. What then have we 
Io fi»iT when our course is marked out by justice? Let us do 
what we believe in conscience to be right, and leave the conse- 
sequences to Heaven. 

ll is as umch the interest of England to aid the patriots as it is 
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ours. We ought nnt, tberefore, to allow narrow jealousies to pre- 
vent US from concurring with them in the work of liberation. 
No Iwitb Stan din gall the intrigues of the English, we shall occupy 
the first place in the esteem and confidence of the patriots, and 
we ought not to desire more than an e<iuHl chance of trading with 
them. If the English have rendered them eaaetitial service, it is 
hut Just that tfae^ should be rewarded ; it silrely cannot be the wish 
of any getieruus American, that the English should be excluded. 
All that wf ought to ash of the patriots h to be placed on an equal 
footing. But on this important occasion, I should Uke to see, for 
llie honor of my countrymen, something like disinterested gene- 
rosity, and not a narrow selfish feeling. There is no doubt but 
that the patriots are chiefly indebted to the English, for the meaui 
with which tliey have been successful in throwing otT the Spanish 
yoke. It is indeed paying but a poor compliment to the patriots, 
to suppose that tliey arc led by the nose by the English merchnRls 
among them. The jealously with respect to the English in this 
country is natural, it can be easily traced. It is in fact mingling 
a topic of the politics of the United States, with a question of 
inliuite importance to the world, that ought to be considered in the 
most liberal manner ; before we can properly comprehend with the 
eye, a field so vast, we must rise abave the little mists and fogs 
that obscure the objects which lie below. The common-place 
topics of newspaper politics should be cast aside. 

It is equally wrong in us, to pretend to take sides in the politi- 
cal disputes which must occur in La Plata, as well as in other 
republics. 1 should think it a much more unfavorable symptom if 
there were no such disputes. We, however, can be no judges in 
the case, who is in the right or who is in the wrong, from thewaut 
of opportunity of obtaining a perfect knowledge of the facts. But 
I am asked, " Have we not facts that are incapable of explanation, 
and which prove the government of La Plata to be a mere military 
despotism? Do we not know of the deportation of the patriots of 
Buenos Ayres, and the treatment of Carrera? Are not these facts 
which no one can defend i Has not the conduct of Puerrydon been 
that of a tyranti" Alas! have we learned nothing from experience, 
have we so soon forgotten the nature of the accnsation brought 
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agRimt our own government both at home nnd abroad I If Puerry- 
don bas beea called a tyrant, Mr. Madisun lias beea called a 
CaliguU ; if Puerrj don is said to be the tool of the Portuguese, 
our republicao adininistratioos have been charged with acting in 
subserviency to Napoleon. Whence does this proceed but from 
ill will, and a parlial viiw of htitsi Let us try if we cannot 
imagine an explanation of Ihe conduct of the supreme director. 
— Suppose a few, warm, zealous, enthusiastic men should sincerely 
and honestly believe that the director was about to tell their 
country, and listening more lo passion than prudence, should form 
a plot to depose him by foroe — that the director informed of this, 
instead of bringing them to trial, should think it most advisable in 
the present state of things, to have Ihem arrested and sent out of 
the country? Here is nothing improbable. 1 am tar from insi- 
nuating that any thing of this kind has happened, I am only arguing 
to prove that we do not know what has happened. Without 
making any reflections on the unfortunate individuals who have 
excited our sympathy in this country, (and with several of whom 
I have had the pleasure of an acquaintance, and cheerfully bear 
testimony to their truly generous and patriotic sentiments,) it ia 
possible that these men may have mi^lakeu a desire on the part 
of Puerrydon to avoid war with the Portuguese, for a determina- 
tion to betray their country. I regret much the injury which the 
nascent government of La Plata litis sustained in our country, in 
coDiequence of this alTair, Yet we have heard of nothing like 
insurrections or civil war in La Plata; on the contrary the last 
arrivals bring us accounts of the most admirable demonstrations 
of public fectiag, in which all seem to unite. The affair even of 
Carrera may be explained. This patriot arrived at Buenos Ayres 
with the means of organizing a private expedition for the emanci- 
pation of his country, at the very moment when the forces of La 
Plata were about to accomplish the same object, and when it wai 
highly necesBary that all parties in Chili, should act in concert. 
At such a moment, it might have been deemed impolitic to per- 
mit an individual of such influence as Carrera, whose views were 
unknown and probably basely misrepresented, to interfere ; per> 
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baps ecdouger the success of an undertaking so importaal.* At 
all events, it is not for us to decide in tbc hatty raaniier that manj 
of as have done. Have we had no part; broils among ourselvet, 
that we should thus haughtily condemn 1 There is still the charge 
againit Puerrydon of being at the bead of a military despotism, 
or Tipuhlk, as some have called it. I put it to the good sense of 
any one, iu such a state of things, who is likely to be the military 
dexpat, the one who is at the head of the civil government, or the 
man who has the command of the army, who has dazzled 
the people by brilliant success, who is received in the different 
cities through which fae passes, with triumphs and every 
demoBstratiou of public admiration! Tkiiman u San Martin, 
ih» Uberator of Chili. When to his good fortune and talents, 
fae adds the character of a virtuous man, is it reasonable to 
suppose that he will not be looked to as ibe firat man of the 
republic ? -What has been related to me «f this man leads mc 
almost to believe that South America, too, has her Washing, 
ton. When San Martin restored Chili to liberty and inde- 
pendence, he was tendered the supreme directorship by the cabildo, 
but this he magnanimously declined, declaring that his business 
wiis completed, thai he was about to leave Ihem to form a govein- 
meut for themselves 1 To avoid the honors which were preparing 
for him at St. Jago, he stole out unobserved on his return to Buenos 
Ayres, but was overtaken by a deputation, requesting him, at least, 
to accept the sum of twenty thousand dollars, for the purpose of 
bearing his expenses. This he positively refused. On fais approach 
lo Bueiioi Ayres, every preparation was made by the inhabitaali 
to receive him in the most distinguished manner ; twenty thousand 
people waited on the road at which he vras to enter ! The Chilimi 
in one of the first acts of their government, voted a sum of 



" I learned, wliile at Buenoi Ayres, that his txpttHtiM failed on acconnt 
of a qaaml betweeo him and the agen: of the inertbanL* b; whom it was 
fitted ODt io the United States. He was JUnutj/'Dol penoitted to go to Chili, 
becans* it was justly feared that he woaldiello work lo kindle np the 
fornifT diisentloni. 
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laoney to repay the republic of La Plata, the expense of the expe- 
dition, and then by consent of the latter took tlie armj' into their 
own service: San Martin returned to assume the command, and 
the manner in which he nas received hy the grateful inhabitanti 
of Santiago, has been detailed in our newspapers. It wai not un- 
lilie the reception givau to our owu Washington in Philadelphia. 
Itis only in popular governments, that a real triumph can ever take 
place ; it is only here that this genuine and highest of all e^tbtj 
rewards, can await the virtuous and the brave. — The independent 
republic of La Plata and Chili, through San Alartin, hate, in all 
probabilily, b^ this lime, given liberty and independence to their 
brethren of Peru. 

Although the sentiment in favor of the patriots, through the 
United States, is almost universal, and seems to become each day 
more earnest, yet there are a few who pretend to advocate a cold 
indil&reBce, and even speak of the patriots in the same terms that 
our enemies, during our revolutionary war, used to spaak of ui. 
The patriots are called rebels, insurgents, and we are gravely ad- 
vised to hold them in contempt. I would ask how long is it since 
we have got up a little in the world, that we should thus look 
down upon our poor relations ? Can we bestow epithets upon these 
men, without, at the same time, casting the severest reproach upon 
ourselves ? No — they are now, aa we once were, nobly contend- 
ing against oppressors or invaders, in a cause sanctified by justice, 
in a cause more just than ours— for where we had ont reason to 
complain, they have tm Ihotaand.' This cold blooded indiffer- 



* I liaverefrainvd from eotoriagitilo the qaolianof the rigUt of the 
ColoDies to declare tliemiclvcs iattepeoileDt of Spaia. Never was there a 
cause more casil; supported. On the side uf Spain there is nothing but 
lawleu force. On an attentive exanination of the English writers against 
ourriglitto declare ourselves indepi^ndenl of the British govemmeDt, I 
find these things diilinctly admitted by then as mcontrovertible : That 
the relative condition ofltaecolony to the colonizing state, is not the same 
as that of a mere proviace, partakes mora of that of allies, and kaviag dis' 
llnct interests from the mother country, may lawfully throw off its aotbo- 
rity, whicb a province, under uo circmnstaaecs, can. "As the colonies 
trere not conveyed to diitnnt enuotries in otdw to be made slaves, or 
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enec to tbe fate of our fellow men, ii unworthy of us. We syni- 
pathbrd with the Spaniards, when lawlessly invaded by France, 
we sympathised with Russia, we now sympatliise witli France, 
and have we no feeling for our brethren of the South ? — Those who 
julcate this apathy, tell us that since we are happy and con- 
tented, we ought to be indiHerent to all the rest of the human race ; 
if this sentiment is really Eerious, and not a mere concealment of 
enmity to the patriots, it is despicable, it Is unworthy of any one 
who wears the form of man. According to these, a wiae nation 
ought to stifle dl the finer feelings of human nature, it ought to 
have no cfaarlty but for itself; base selfishness should be every 
thing ; and generosity, patriotism, liberty, independence, empty 
and nilicutous words. Such sentiments may become the wretch 



toliesabjected to the pecviihQESs or oppression of tbe pnrent stati,if 
the;thOQgbt themeelves exposed to iiicli treatment, they miglit renouace 
their allegiance, claim independence, and apply to any foreign eoinman* 
weottli for aid." These are the very words ofoiieofthe ablest andraoit 
■trennooi Bdvocate* for Great Britain. It entered the bead of no one at 
the time to argue that nothiag would justify the revolt of the colony. 
OardeclaratloQofindepeiideDcebeginswitb laying down principles wllich 
were aniversaU J agreed to as self evideiil. Framthe nature of tbe caie, 
the colony mnst be permitted to judge nbetfaerit tins been abused or aot : 
U wonld be ridiculous to allow nothing more than an appeal to the spprei- 
aor. Wlica all hope of redress has vanished, tliey may lawfally take up 
arms, and an; nation, according to Vattel, may lawfully ajitigt them, al- 
though it would not be lawful to assist a revaited province: the colony 
may " appeal to the world for the rectitude sfiis intentions." It woald 
be icsnlting to any man of common sense to attempt to prove that tlie 
American coloaicshave notbad amplecause of complaint. It bai never 
been demed, Spain has never condescended to say mote than that these 
are hersubjecta, her slaves, and that she has a right to oppress or murder 
tbedi according to her pleasnre. It is also admitted that when the] parent 
atate could not protect itself, but was obliged to abandon the eoloaie* to 
themselves for a time. It could never regain its authority without the 
consent of the colonies. Never was there a more complete dereliction 
Aan that of the Spanish colonies for at least three years. The esistin; 
govemmcata werc-evcry where mere usurpations, for the source from 
which their power waa darived, liad been dried up, and their responsibility 
had entirely ceased. 
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who will not spare from hii superabuiidBDt ttote, a mite to prevent 
his neighbour from perishing ; but tLere are but few Amcrclani, I 
believe, nho harbor meanness Lke this. It does not folloH tbat 
because these sentiments are indulged, we nust become quixotic, 
and involve ourselves in war, on account of mere religious or po- 
litical opinions. I am no advocate of French fraternization, but 
I am not, therefore, to condemn every generous feeling that glow* 
in the bosoms of those who wish well to the patriot cause. I would 
wiih to sec our conquests, the conquests of reason and benevo- 
lence, and not of arms. There is nothing to forbid 9UT feeling a 
generous sympathy with the patriots of South America; a contemp- 
tuous indifference on our part, would be regarded by them as 
reproachful to our national character, and would lay the fooadi- 
tion of lasting hatred. 

It does not follow, however, that we should make a common 
cause with them, and go to war with Spain on their account ; Ibb 
might injure us both. Although I should not fear the result, it 
might be more prudent to leave the colonies to contend with 
Spain, without interference, and I am convinced no European na- 
tion will interfere in her fiivor. This country has no reason to be 
afraid of a war, but at the same time none to desire it. Peace is 
our true policy, though not carried so far as to render our steps 
timid and cowardly. Wc ought not to be prevented from doing 
what may be agreeable to us, and to our interest, by apprehension 
of unjust and unlawful violence from the universe; we are now 
Strang enough to pursue any Just and leasonable deportment, as 
respects ourselves and otters, without dread of consequences- 
What then ought we to dol I say at once, to tslabliah e^eialn- 
lotions with the republic* of La Plata and Chili.* No nation 
will have any Just right to be offended with this. Our own prac- 
tice, as well as the practice of every other country, considers the 



* The luture of (hcse relations, must depend on circntnGtaoccs. Oar 
rigbttoeitabUihtkem iriset from oar right to trade with Ihtm, which we 
have diitinctlj asserted. It docs not foUaw that we ibanld send or receive 
M miiauttr; consnis or confuti-generali might be sent aad recaived. 
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existence of a government, de facte, as sufficienl for all purposes of 
nfGeial co m did ni cations. We never hesitated to establish relations 
with the revolutionary governmenti of France, neither did any of 
the European powers. In the great commonwealth of nations, 
each one has a right to choose the government or governments, 
with which to establish such relations ; other nations have no more 
right to take offence at this, than one citizen has with another for 
the choice of bis associate. The recognition of the republic of Ln 
Plata, does not imply that we must make war against Spain, or aid 
the republic in case it should be invaded. It is not inconsistent 
with the strictest neutrality ; most certainly it is no act of hostility. 
There is not the least danger that Spain will seriously consider it a 
cmaeofwar: she may bluster, but ihe holds loo deep a stake, to 
think of tiriking the first blow ; as long as she possesses colonies 
in America, if there is ever a war between us, it must commence 
on our side. 

It is as respects ourselves that we should have any hesitation 
in acknowledging the independence of La Plata, and not because 
we should infringe any rights of Spain. There is nothing in the 
laws of nations to forbid it; and she can lay but poor claim to our 
friendship. The questions we should ask in this affair, are these : 
Are the republics just mentioned, of such a character as that we 
should let ourselves down bj a treaty of amity with them ? What 
is the extent of their territory, the number of their population, the 
nature of their governments ? Are they capable of defending them- 
selves 1 Is Spain in possession of any part of their territory? 
These, and other questions, might be put to satisfy ourselves, be- 
fore we venture to take them by the hands as friends. This course 
will be found to accord perfectly with our principles and practice. 
What, for instance, was our conduct to Spain herself? Where 
there happens to be at the same time, in the same empire, two or 
more governments, we may treat with all, or any one, or none ; but 
this is a matter which concerns only ourselves. To treat with all 
would subject us to great inconvenience, to treat with any one 
would have the appearance of partiality ; for our own sake, there- 
fore, the best course would be to acknowledge none of them. 
Thus, when the whole Spanish monarchy was actually split into 

Vol. II. U 
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three parts, king Joseph on the throne, the cortez eodeavouring 
to expel him, and the colonies setting up for themselves, our go- 
vernment declined acknowledging any of these parties. When 
the cortez prevailed, we received the minister of Ferdinand, and 
acknowledged the government, d§ facto; but we declined receiving 
the minister of the colonies for two reasons ; first, because the con- 
test was not yet properly at an end, therefore from motives of pru- 
dence, we could not think of forming a compact which might prove 
to be ineffectual ; secondly, because the exuting governments 
might not have been of such respectability as that we could place 
ourselves on a footing with them, consistently with the respect 
due to ourselves. But when these causes ceased^ the reason for 
our not establishing relations would cease also, if we should regard 
them as not disreputable to us. The different provinces of South 
America have not made a common cause, and from their distance^ 
it is impossible they could act together. Mexico, Grenada, Vene- 
zuela, La Plata, Chili, have all declared themselves, in the most 
formal manner, separate and independent governments ; should any 
of them, therefore, succeed in expelling the Spanish authorities, 
and in establishing governments, defactOt in pursuance of our own 
practice and principles, we may venture to establish relations with 
them, provided we are satisfied that there is a sufficient character 
and stability to justify us in doing so consistently with prudence. 
A revolted province, notoriously incapable of maintaining itself, 
ought not to be treated with, but an independent nation notoriously 
capable of maintaining itself, ought to be respected. Yet we have 
a right to receive and hear the mission even of a revolted province, 
without violating the laws of nations. What more common than 
for the revolted subjects, or the deposed prince of one nation, to 
fiy to another and to be openly and publicly received 1 Who ever 
heard of a sovereign forbidding all nations from holding any in- 
tercourse with his revolted subjects, on pain of violatiqg the laws 
of nations? The strictest neutrality is not violated by affording, 
shelter and protection, much l.ess by the exchange of civilities, or 
the establishment of official relations, for the convei^ence pf oom- 
raercial intercourse. Is all intercourse or relation forbidd^, or 
some particular kind only? For instmice, no one ever fought 
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lliat tlie mere IraJiiig wilb a revolted coIodj, or province, was »a 
offence ; or that thit would be good came of capture ; and if it be 
lawful to trade, is it not lawful to e^^tablisli sucli understaading 
with the temporary, or local authorities, as may l>e necessary for 
the regulation of suoli trade ? May we not have resident ugentt 
for thtspur)>ose? May we not receive theirs in turn, and may we 
not, if we think it adviseable, enter into verbal or written stipult- 
tioDS to regulate this intercourse ? Whether such agents should 
be called consuls, or ministers, or commissioners; whether they 
enter into stipulations or treaties of amity and commerce or not, 
is of no importance. 

Are (here any of the American republics with which we can 
with safety enter into otKcial relations, or form treaties of amity 
and commerce ? The United Province;; of La Plata are undoubt- 
edly sucli. For seven years lliey have had complete and undis- 
turbed possession of their country^no attempt has been made, or 
is likely to be mad«, to subdue them ; and after this lapse of time, 
if Spain were to attempt it, she could be considered in no other 
light than that of an invader. We look only to the government dt 
fjcto ; the maxim of Spain, once a colony always n colony, is one 
which she must settle with the colonies as well as she caii ; for ui 
it is enough that there is itt La Plata a complete expulsion of the 
Spanish anthorities, and an existing goverumenl. It will not be 
pretended by the must extravagant advocates of Spain, that be- 
cause she has revolted colonics elsewhere, which she is trying to 
subdue, that those wkote inbjugafion she is too weak to attempt, must 
await the result of l/ie contest. According to this reasoning, while 
Spain conlinnes to bold a single inch of land in America, the co- 
lonies must still be considered in a slate of revolt. 

Consistently, therefore, with the strictest neutrality, we may ac- 
knowledge La Plata, at least, as an independent slate. By Ihic 
simple act we will ensure to ourselves the lasting friendship of all 
the patriots of South America, whose feelings must be in unisou 
with their brethren of La Plata. It will inspire contideuce in all 
who are engaged in the contest, it will animate every patriot with 
a new zeal, it will bestow a respectability upon the cause iu their 
own eves, which will cheerfully unite all hearts in support of their 
" V 2 
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indrpendencp. Kutli was the feeling wliicli the recngnilion of our 
indepeudence produced. As the natural head of 
America, it will instantly increase our importance in the eyes of 
the world. Spain may be induced at la^t to put a stop to the hor- 
rid effusion of human blood, ami renounce an undertaking in which 
SHE can NEVEa PBEVAiL. An understanding with the patriot 
goverunienb of South America, will also enable us to make such 
arrangements, aa nay put a stop to many practices and abuses, io 
which our cburacter as a nation is deeply iuterested-* 

I have thus, sir, taken a rapid glauce at a subject, highly im- 
jKirtant to ibe present and future interests of this country. In 
common with my fellow-citizens, I give my warmest wishes far the 
success of the patriot cause ; but, at the same time, value too 
Jiighly the reel happinest of my couutry, to put it to hazard by 
rash and inconsiderate measures. Scarcely any period of our Ills' 
tory ever called for a more wise and deliberate Judgment and en- 
lightened foresight, than the one now fast approaching. Happily 
for us there prevails at this juncture a degree of harmony among 
our citiiens on political subjects, much greater than at any period 
since the establishment of our constitulioi], and we have a WISK 

AND UPHIGIIT STATESMAN AT THE HELM. It was given 

to our immortal Washington to achieve the independence of one 
half of America, and 1 most sincerely liope, it may be youn to ac- 
knowledge the independence of the other. 



* The practice of flttlng out vesieli in 
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MANIFESTO 

DIRECTED TO ALL NATIONS, 

BY THE GENERAL CONSTITUENT CONGRESS 

OF THB 

UNITED PROVINCES OF RIO DE LA PLATA. 



HONOURABLE fame is the Jewel wbicli luoitala prize above 
existence itself, and vvliicb it is their duty to defend above every 
earth])' good, however great and valuable. The government of 
Spain hascharged the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, before 
the nations of the world, with perfidy and rebellion, and has de- 
nounced as perfidious and rebellious, the memorable declaration of 
independence of the OtUof July, 1816, by the national congress of 
Tucuman ; imputing to them ideas of anarchy, and intentions to 
introduce seditious principles into other iialioUN, at the very mo- 
ment of soliciting their friendship, and the recognition cf Ibis me- 
morable act, in order to be ranked among them. The first among 
the molt sacred duties of tlie national congress is to do away so 
foul an imputation, and to justify the cause of their country, by 
publishing to the world the motives and the cruelties which im- 
pelled to the declaration of independence. This is not u submis- 
sion which concedes to any one, the right to dispose of a condition 
purchased by America with torrents of blood, and every species 
of sacrifice and endurance. It is a duty of imperious obligation 
which it owes to its wounded honour, and to the respect due la 
other nations. 

U 3 
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We sbaiJ waive all discussion with respect to the right of conquest, 
papal grants, and other titles by which the Spaniards have supported 
their authority : it is unnecessary for us to recur to principles which 
may give rise to theoretic disputes, or to questions which have 
found advocates. We appeal to fects, which form a lamentable 
contrast between the sufferiugs endured by us, and the tyranny 
of the Spaniards. We shall expose to view the frightful abyss, 
into which these provinces were about to be precipitated had not 
the wall of their emancipation been interposed. We shall give 
reasons, the soundness of which no rational being can question, 
unless it be his aim to persuade a nation to renounce for ever all 
idea of felicity, and adopt for its system, ruin, opprobrium, and 
shameful acquiescence. We shall exhibit this picture to the 
world, that no one may^ntemplate it, without being deeply affec- 
ted with the same feelings that belong to ourselves. 

From the moment the Spaniards took possession of these coun- 
tries, they thought only of securing their power of exterminating 
a?id degrading. Their systems of devastation were immediately 
. set on foot, and were continued without intermission for three hun- 
dred years. They began by assassinating the incas of Peru, and 
t^ey afterwards practised the same upoB the other chiefs who fell 
into their power. The inhabitants of the country, attempting to 
repel these ferocious invaders* became victims to fire and sword, 
by reason f>f the inferiority of their arms ; while their cities and 
villages were consigned to the flames, every where applied without 
pity or discrimiriatioD. 

The Spaniards then placed a barrier to the increase of the po- 
pulation of the country; they prohibited by vigorous laws the en- 
trance of strangers into i1, and in latter timeis they opened it to the 
immoral, and to convicts cast out of the peninsula. Neither the vast 
but peautifui deserts, formed here by exterminating thie natives ; nor 
the benefit which might accrue to Spain herself, by the cultivation 
ojf plains, fertile as they are extensive ; nor the existence of miner, 
als. the richest and most abundant of the globe ; nor the attraction 
of innumerable productions, some Until then unknown, others 
precious from their intrinsic value, and capable of aniibati^ in- 
dustry, and enlivening commerce, carrying the one to its highest 
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pitch, ami iLc oUterlollie ulmosl extfat Drii|>uleDC€; nor, in fine, 
(."le unceasing ewrtions necessary to keep tlie fairest regions of 
tlie earth submerged in wrelcbedness, had sulKcient iafluence to 
change Ibe Hark Bnd portentous policy of the court of Madrid. 
From one city to anotlier of this country, tJiere are hundreds of 
leagues lying wHsle and uninhabited. Entire nations liave disap- 
peared, buried under the ruins of mines, or perishing in an atmos- 
phere poisoned with antimony, under ^e diabolical institution of 
the mitas. Neither the lamentations of all Pern, nor the energetic 
representations of the most zealous ministers, bave been aiifitcient 
to put a slop to tbis relentless extermination. 

The science of working mines, regarded with indifference and 
neglect, lias remiiioed without undergoing those improvements 
common to other nations in an enlightened age; thus rudely 
wrought, the richest bave disappeared, either by the dilapidation 
of excavated hills, or by tbe influn of water. Other rare and val- 
uable productions of the country, have remained in tbe greut store- 
house of nature, without having excited the attention and zeal of 
the government; and if at any lime an enlightened individnal pre- 
sumed to publish these advantages, he was sure to be reprehended 
by the court, and compelled to he silent, lest, possibly, adiminu- 
tiouofthe demand for some of tbe productions of Spain might 

It was forbidden to teach us Ibe liberal sciences ; we were only 
permitted to learn tbe Latin grammar, the philosophy of the 
schools, civil and ecclesiastical jurisprudence. The viceroy Don 
Joaquin Pino, gave much offence by permitting a nautical school 
at Buenos Ayres, and in compliance wJIh a mandate of the court, 
it was ordered to be shut; while at the same lime, it was strictly 
prohibited to send our youth to Paris for the purpose of studying 
the science of chemislry, in order to teach it on tbeir return. 

Commerce was ever a nionopoly in the hands of the merchants 
of the peninsula, and qf the consignees, sent by them to America ■ 
All public offices and employments belonged exclusively to Spa- 
niards, and although Americans were equally called to them by the 
laws, they were appointed only in rare instances, and even then, 
not without satiating Ihe cupidity of tlw court hy enormous sum 
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of money; of one hundred ami scTeniy viceroys that haTC govern- 
ed in this country, but four of them have been Americans ; and of 
lisliundred andten captains-general, andgovernors, all but four- 
teen have been Spaniards, The same took place in tvery olher 
post of importance, anil even amongst the common clerka of offi- 
ces, it was rare lo meet wilh Americans. 

Every thing was ilispoaed on the part of Spain, in America, to 
effect the dt-gradalion of her sous. It did not suit the pohcy of 
Spain that sages should rise up amongst us, fearful lest men of ge- 
niui should bethink them of advancing the condition of their couH' 
try, and of improving the morals, or the excellent capacities, with 
which its sons have been gifted by their Creator. It was her policy 
incessantly tu diminish, and depress our populnlion, lesl, one 
day, we should imagine aught against her dominion, guarded by a 
force, contemptible for regions eu various and vast. Commerce 
was exctusivply confined to herself, from a mean suspicion, that 
opulence would make us proud, and render us capable of aspiring 
to free ourselves from so many vixitions. The growth of industry 
was checked, in order that the means of escaping from our wretch- 
edness and poverty, might be denied us ; and we were excluded 
from all participation in puhhc employments, in order that the na- 
tives of the peninsula might have entire influence over the country, 
in order to form the inclinations and linbils necessary for retaining 
us in a state of depeudance that wuuld neither permit us to think, 
Hor to act, but in conformity to the modes dictated by the 
Spaniards. 

This system was acted upon with the utmost rigor, by the vice- 
roys: each of whom was invested with the authority of a vizier. 
Their power was sufficient to annihilate all those who dared to dis- 
please them; however great the vexations they practised, we had 
to bear lliem with patience, while these were compared by their 
satellites and worshippers to the cflecis of divine wrath. The 
complaints which were addressed lo the throne, were either lost 
in the distance of many thousand leagues, over which they had to 
pass, or they were smothered in the offices at Madrid, by the pro- 
tectors of ihiise who tyrannized over us. Not only was Ibis sys- 
tem not softened, but there was no hope of its moderatiug in the 
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courie of lime. We had uo voice, direct or indirect, in legiilaling 
for our country : this was done for us in Spain, without conceding 
to us the privilege of sending delegates, or counsel I or% lobe pre- 
sent, and to state what would be suitable, or otherwise, as U prac- 
ticed by tlie cities of Spain. Neither did we possess such iotlu- 
;r us, as might serve to temper tlie 
We knew that ibere was no remedy 
ei aud tbat for him who could not 
, death nas considcreil too light a 
es, pcnallics have been invented of 
ielty, and revolting to every sentiment of humanity, 
as, and less pertinaciously persevered in, were the 
outrages which compelled Holland to take up arms, aud to free 
herself frow Spain; or tho»e which induced Portugal to shake off 
the same yoke; or tliose which placed the Swiss, under William 
Tell, in opposition to the emperor of Germany; or those which 
induced the Uuited Slates of North America to resist the en- 
troachmentsof Great Britain; or those of many other countries, 
which, without being separated by nature from their parent states, 
liave separated themselves, in order toshakeoff an iron yoke, and 
to take into their own hands the care of their own felicity. We, 
however, separated by an immense ocean, inhabiting a country 
gifted witli every variety of climate, possessing distiuct wants, 
and treated like flocks and herds, have exhibited the singular ex- 
ample of patient endurance under such degradations: remaining 
obedient, even when the roost seducing circumstances presented 
themselves for casting off the yoke, and driving the Spanish power 
to the other side of the ocean. 

We address ourselves to the nations of the world, aud to mani' 
Test so much effrontery, as to think of deceiving them in matters to 
which they have been witnesses, is impossible. America remained 
tranquil duringthe whole war of the succession, aud awaited the 
termination of the contest between the houses of Austria and 
Bourbon, in order to follow Ihe fortanes of Spain. A favorable 
occasion then presented itself to free ourselves from so many vex- 
ations ; l)ut we did not seize it ; on the contrary, we exerted our- 
selves in her defence, arming iu her cause alone, and with a view 
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of maintain iiig our conoetioa nilh faer. Witbout Imving any con. 
cern io b«r differences nilh Europcau nations, we h^ive embaTkcd 
in her wars, we have suffered the devastatinns, we ha*e borne with- 
out a murmur all the privations tu wliich we were exposed hy her 
oullily on the ocean, one of which was tlie ioterruption of tlie usual 
communication with her. 

Ill the year l&OG, our country was invaded: an English expe- 
dition surprised and captured Buenos Ayres the capital, through the 
imbecility of the viceroy, who, though without European Iroopi, 
had numerous resources fully adequate, of which he knew not how 
to take advantage. We prayed ausi^tance from the court to ena- 
ble us to defend ourselves against a new expedition which threat- 
ened us, and the consolatien we received was a royal mandate to 
defend ourselres as we could. The following year the eastern 
shore (Bands Oriental) was occupied by a new and more formi- 
able expedition ; the town uf Monte Vidro was besieged, and 
taken by aisuult : here the British troops were augmented, and a 
powerful force prepared to make aiiolber attack on the capital, 
and in fact the attack wat made a few months afierwards ; happily 
the valour of our citizens triumphed over the enemy in the assault, 
compelling him, af^er a brilliant victory, to evacuate Monte Video, 
and the whole of the eastern shore. 

A more favorable opportuuily of rendering ourselves indepen- 
dent could not liavc been desired than that which now presented 
itself, if tiie spirit of rebellion or pertidy had been capable of mov- 
ing us, or if we bad been susceptible of those principles of anar- 
chy and sedition imputed to us. At that time we liad abundant 
cause for doing what we have since done. It was by no means 
our duty to be indifferent to the state of oppression under which we 
had so long groaned. If at any time victory authorizes the con- 
queror to be the arbiter of his own destinies, we might justly then 
have fixed ours ; we were with arms in our hands, triumphant, and 
there was nut a single Spanish regiment to oppose us ; and if neither 
victory nor force can give right, ours was still greater, no longer to 
tolerate the domination of Spain. We had nothing to apprehend 
from the forces of the peninsula ; its ports were blockaded, and the 
seas commanded by the fleeti of Britain. Notwithstanding the 
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titvorablc Lonjunctutc lliiii prcMOted t* ua by fortiiuf, we cIioosp 
to preserve our connexiun with Spain, hopbg by tbis distinguiiibed 
proof of loyalty, to effect a change in the system of llie court, and 
render it seasiblc of its true intere?t. 

Rut we flattered ourselves with v»in tiojies, Spain did not 
regard this conduct as an evidence of the generoiity of our (tis- 
poiiiliuns, but as a bare act of duty. America slill continued 
to be ruled will) the s:ime tyranny, and our sacritices, though 
most heroic, had no other effect, than to add u few more 
pdges to the hislury of that oppression under which we had so 
lung groaned. 

Such was tlie situation in which we were found by the revolu- 
li'in of Spain. We, who were habituated ta yield a blind obe- 
dience lu all lier mandates, readily acknowledged Ferdinand the 
7lli of Bourbon, although raised to the throne by a luoiull at Aran- 
Juez, which deposed his father. We saw him soon after pass over 
into Trance ; we saw him there detained with his patents, and bro- 
thers, and deprived of the crown which he had Just usur|)ed. We 
saw, that Spain, every where occupied by French troops, was 
shaken to her centre, and that in ber civil convulsions, the most 
distinguished individuals, who governed with wisdom in the pro- 
vinces, or served with honour in her armies, fell victims lo the in- 
sensate fury of rivals. That in the midst of these vibrations, go- 
vernments rose up in each of those provinces, ilyling themselves 
■upreme, and claiming sovereign authority over America. A junta 
of this kind, formed at Seville, had the presumption to he the tirst 
to demand our obedience, and we were obliged by our viceroys to 
recognize and yield its submission. In less than two months, 
another, entitled the supreme junta of Gallicia, pretended to Ike 
same right, and sent us a viceroy, with the indecent menace, that 
thirty thousand men should also be sent if necessary. The junta 
central next erected itself : we immediately obeyed it, without 
having had the slighiesl share in its formation, zealously and 
efficaciously complying with all its decrees. We sent succours of 
money, voluntary donations, and supplies of every kind, to pro?e 
that our lidelity would stand any trial to which it could be sub- 
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We hi>(l been teinpleil by Ibe ageott of king Joseph Bonaparte, 
and great promises were held out to us of bettctJDg eur condition, 
should we unile ourselves with his interests. We knew that the 
Spaniards of greatest note liad already deelared fur liini ; that tliu 
nut ion was without armies, and without the vigoroui diret^lion re- 
quisite in moments of so much difficulty. We were informed that 
the troops of Bio de la Plata, who were prisoners at London, af- 
ter lliu tii!iL expedition of the English, had been conducted to 
Cadiz, and (here treated with llie greatest inhumanity, nod that in 
want uf every thing lliey had been sent Dlf to fight ngainst the 
French. Yet our situation continued unchanged until the An- 
tlalusias having been occupied by the French, and the junta 
central was dispersed. 

Under these circumstances, there was published a paper, with- 
out dale, and signed only by the archbishop of Laodicea, who had 
been president of the extinguished junta central. By this paper 
a FcgcDcy was ordered to be formed, and three persons, as those 
who should compose it, were designated. An occurrence so un- 
expected, could not but cause us to hesitate and ponder over it se- 
riously. Our situation became alarming, and we had reason to be 
apprehensive of being involved in the misfortunes of the capital. 
We reflected upon its uncertain and vibrating state; more espe- 
cially as the French had already presented themselves before the 
gates of Cadiz and the island of Leon, we distrusted the new 
regents, who were unknown to us ; the most distinguished Spa- 
niards having passed over to the French, the junta central dis- 
solved, its members denounced as traitors in the public papers. We 
saw the inefficacy of the decree published by the archbishop of 
Laodicea, and the insufficiency of his powers for the establishment 
of a regency; we knew not but that the French had taken posses- 
sion of Cadiz, and completed the conquest of Spain in the inter- 
val which must elapse before tfaese papers could come to our bands; 
and we doubted whether a government, formed out of the fragments 
of the Junta central, would not soon meet with the same fate. Con- 
sidering the perils which surrounded us, we resolved to take upon 
ourselves the care of our own safety, until we should obtain better 
information ofthc true condition of Spain, and whether her govern- 
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ment had acquired slnbiliry. Instead of dtscavering this stability, 
we BOOD learned the fall of the regency, and saw it succeeded by 
continual changes of government, in moments the most arduous 
and critical. 

In the meanwhile we formed our junta, in imilatlon of those of 
Spain. It was purely provisional, and iu the name of our captive 
king. The viceroy Don Ballazar Hidalgo Cisneros, despatched 
circulars to the provincial governors, in order to light up the flames 
of civil war, and arm provinces against provinces. 

The Rio de la Plata was immediately blockaded by a squadron : 
tite governor of Cordova immediately set about raising an army; 
the governor of Potosi and the president of Charcas, marched with 
another to thecontines of Salta, and thepresidcnt of Cusco present- 
ing himself with a third army on llie mar^n of the Desaguadero, 
entered into an armistice of forty days, and before its lerm had 
elapsed, recommenced hostilities, attacked aurtroops, andabloody 
battle ensued, in which we lost fifieen hundred men. Memory is 
horror-struck in recalling the abominable cruelties then perpetrated 
by Goyeneche in Cocbabamba. Would to God ! it were possible 
to foi^t this ungrateful American, who, on the day of his en- 
trance into the city, ordered the respectable govcrnor-intendant, 
Anlesana, to be shot ; and observing with complacency, from the 
balcony of his house, this ini<]uitous assassination, ferociously cried 
out to his troops not to shoot the victim in the head, as it was wanted 
to be stuck upon a pike ; and when it was severed from the body, 
the headless trunk was dragged through the streets, while at 
the same time the brutal soldiers were barbarously permitted to 
dupose at pleasure of the lives and property of the inhabitants 
during many successive days. 

Posterity will be shocked by the ferocity manifested towards hi 
by men, who ought to have been interested in the preservation of 
the Americans ; and they will regard with aitonishmeni the mad- 
ness of attempting to punish as a crime an act marked with the 
indelible seal of fidelity and love. The name of Ferdinand of 
Bourbon preceded all the acts of the government, and headed its 
public documents. The Spanish flag waved on our vessels, and 
served to animate our soldiers. The provinces seeing ihcmselvea 
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reduced li> a kiod of orphanage bv Ibe dispersion of the naliuoal 
goTernDient, l>y Ibe nant of another of a legitimate cbaracler, aiid 
capable DfcomrauiidiDgieipeci, and byilie conquest of nearly the 
whole of the mother- country, had raised up for thema^lves an 
Argus to watch for their safety, and to preserve them entire, ao that 
Ihej might be reitored to the captive king, in case he should re- 
gain his liberty. Tliis measure was sanctioned by ihe example of 
Spain herself, and produced by her declaration, that America was 
an integral part of the monarchy, possessing equal rights, and 
wliicb had already been practiced in Monte Video, at Ihe instance 
of llie Spaniards themselves. We offered to continue our pecu- 
niary aids for the prosecution of the war, and a thousand times de- 
clared Ihe uprighlness and sincerily of our intentions. Great 
Britain, to which Spain was then so much indebted, interposed 
her mediation and good offices, to prevent our being treated in a 
manner so harsh and severe. But the Spaniards were iixed in 
their sanguiuary caprice, rejected the mediation, and despatched 
rigorous orders to all their generals to prosecute the castigation of 
the Americans with redoubled activity ; scaffolds were every where 
erected, and ingenuilj was taxed for inventions to frighten and 
afHict. 

From tlienceforward, no pains were spared and no means left 
untried, to divide and engage us in mutual extermination. They 
have spread abroad the most atrocious calumnies against us, attri- 
buting to us the intention of renouncing our holy religion, and of 
CBCouraging an unbounded licentiousness of manners. They 
have made a religious war against us, contriving by a thousand 
wajri to disturb and alarm the conscience; causing the Spanish 
bishops to publish ecclesiastical censures and excommunications, 
and to sow, through the means of some ignorant confessors, fana- 
ticali doctrines even in the ]>enitential tribunal. By means of those 
raligious. discords, families bare been divided against themselves ; 
tbey have occasioned dissentions between father and son : they 
have brokei) asunder the endearing ties which united husband and 
wife ; they have sown rancour and hatred between the most affec- 
tionate brothers ; they have, in tine, endeavoured to poison all 
the hannoBy of society. 
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Tliey have adoplcd (be dreadrul »yslem of putting rnen to deatlt 
indtscrinihiat«ly, for no other purpnse that) to dint! aUb our ti um- 
bers ; tind ou eutrring our Iowds have been kuown to put to death 
eveb the tinfortunate market- people, drivbg tbcm into the public 
iquare io groups, and shooting them down with cold-bluoded, 
wanton ciuelty. The dties of Cbuqoiaaca and Cochabainba 
have more tban once been the theatres of thU shocking bar- 
barity. 

They have compelled our soldiers, tnkeu prisoners, to serve 
ajiunst their wills in the mnks of their armies, carrying the officers 
in irous to distant outposts, where it was impossible for them 
to preserve health for a single year, while others have been starved 
to death in dungeons, and many have bean forced to labour on the 
public worka. They have wantonly shot the bearers of dags of 
truce, and have committed the utmost horrors upon chiefs after 
their surrender, and other principal jiersonages, not withstanding 
the bumanily that liad been shown by us to those prisoners who 
fell into our hands ; in proof of thi^ assertion ne need only men- 
tion the deputy Matos of Potosi, captain-general Pumacagua, 
general Angulo, and his brother, the commandant Munecaa, and 
other partizan chiefs, shot is cold blood, many days after having 
surrendered as prisoners. 

In the district of Valle Grande they indulged themselves in the 
brutal sport of cutting off the ears of the natives, and then trans- 
mitting a pannier full of them to head-quarters; they aftervrards 
destroyed the town by lire ; burnt about forty populous villages of 
Peru, and took a hellish pleasure in shutting up the inhabitants in 
their houses before setting them on tire, in order thai theirunhappy 
victims might tie burnt alive. 

They have not only shown themselves cruel and implacable, in 
murdering our countrymen, but they have thrown aside all regard 
to decency and morality, canting old men of the religious pt«(es- 
sion to be beaten in tlie public places ; and even nomeo, made 
fast to a <»nnon. but first stripped naked, and their bodies ei- 
posed to shame. 

They have etlablished an inquisitorial system for all these 
punii^hments : they have dragged out peaceful inhabitants from 
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their houses, and transported ibem across the ocean to be tried for 
pretended offences, and have executed without trial a multitude 
of citizens. 

They Iiave chased our vessels, sacked our coasts, murdered de- 
fenceless inhabitants, without spariag clergymen and those in ex- 
treme old age ; by the order of General Pezuela, they burnt the 
town of Puno, and meeting with no others, they put to the sword 
old men, womeu, and children. They have excited atrocious con- 
spiracies among the Spaniards residing in the midst of us, impos- 
ing upon us the painful necessity of condemning to capital 
punishment the heads of numerous familiei'. 

They have compelled our brothars and sons to lake up arms 
against us, and forming armies by the impressment of the natives 
of Peru, have compelled them under the command ofSpanish offi- 
cers to fight against our troops. They have excited domestic in- 
surrections, corrupting with money, and every a|>ecies of seduc- 
tioiit the pacific inhabitants of the country, in order to involve 
us in a frightful anarchy, and to enable them to attack us weakened 
and divided. Tbeyhave displayed a new invention of horror, in 
poisoning fountains and food, when beaten in La Pax by General 
Pinelo ; and the mildness with which they were treated, when com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion, was rewarded by the barbarous 
act of blowing up the barracks, which hid been previously mmed 
for the purpose. 

They have had the baseness to attempt to tamper with our go- 
vernors and generals ; and abusing the sacred privilege of flags of 
truce, they have repeatedly written letters inciting to treason. 
They have declared that the laws of war, recognized by civilized 
nations, ought not to be observed towards us, and with contemptu- 
ous inditference, replied to Genera] Belgrano, that treaties could 
not be entered into, or kept, with insurgents. 

Such had been the conduct of Spaniards towards us when Fer- 
dinand of Bourbon was restored to Ihethone. We then believed 
that the termination of our troubles had at last arrived ; it seemed 
to us that the king, who bad been formed in adversity, would not 
be uidifTerent to the miseries of his people ; we therefore dispatch- 
ed a deputy to him, to make known our situation. We could not 
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doobl bul tliBt he H'utiM give us a reception worthy a benign 
prince, BDd that he would feel an iuterest in our supplications, * 
well from gratitude as from that beneficeuce, which Ibe Spiiniikil 
courtiers bad praised to the skies. But a new, and before unknovrsi 1 
iagralitude was reserved to be eiperieuced by the countries ofi'1 
America, surpassing all example that the history of the vorsi of^'l 
tyrants can present. 

Scarcely liad he returned to Madrid, when he without cereal 
mony at once declared us insurgents. Me dbdaiaed to listen tO>| 
our complaints, or hearken to our supplications, tendering a par«t 
don as the only favour he could ntfer. He confimied in authority.* 
the viceroys, goveruors, and generals, who had perpetrated th« j 
bloody deeds before detailed. He declared as a crime of stat^;] 
the having pretended to form a constitution fi^r ourselves, tiitt.i 
we might be placed beyotiit the reach of the capricious, arbitrary^.' 
and tyrannic power, to which we had been subjected for ihrM 
centuriea; a measure which could displease none but a pnnc, 
who is inimical to justice and beneficence, and consequently un- 
worthy of ruling. 

With the aid of his ministers, he at once set to work in col- 
lecting forces for the purpose of being sent against us. Fie caused 
numerous armies to be transported to this country, in order to 
complete the devastation, conflagrations, anil robberies, so well 
begun. Heavatledhimself of the moment n hen couipllmented by 
the principal European powers on bis relum from France, to 
engage them to deny us every succour, and to look or with in- 
difference, while be was gratifying the cruelty of his nature iu 
destroying us. 

He has established a peculiar regulation fur the treatment of 
American privateers, barbarously ordering their crews to be 
hanged ; he lias forbidden the observance towards us of the 
Spanbh naval ordinance, established in conformity with the laws 
of nations, and he has denied every thing to ui which we invaria- 
bly allow to his subjects captured by our cruisers. He sent his 
generals with decrees of pardon which Ihey caused to he published, 
with no view but to deceive the simple and ignorant, in order to 
Militate their entrance into cities and (owns; but giving at the 
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same time private iiistmclions, autliorizing and commanding 
them, after Imving tlius olitained possession, to hang, bum, 
sack, confiscate, assassinate, and to inflict every possible siifier- 
ing, on such aa had availed themselves of such suppositious par- 
dons. It is in tlie name of Ferdinand of BouTbon, that tlie heads 
of i-aptured patriots have been stuck upon the highways ; that a 
<listinguished partizan leader has been actually impaled ; and that 
ihe monster Centano, after having murdered colonel Gamargo in 
the same manner cut off his head, and sent it as a present to Ge- 
neral Pesncla, informing him that it was a miracle of the Firgin 
drl Cantien. 

It has been by a torrent of evils and bitter afflictions, such as 
these, that we have been compelled to take the only course that 
remained to us. We reflected deeply on our situation, and future 
fate, and turning our eyes to every riuarler, we were unable to see 
any thing but Ihe three elements, of which it must necessarily be 
composed, opprobrium, ruin, and abject submission. What cou1<l 
America expect from a king, actuated at the very moment of seat- 
ing himself on the throne by sentiments so inhuraani Of a king, 
who, previous to commencing his devastations, hastened to prevent 
the interposition of any other prince to restrain the effects of hb 
insensate fury 1 Of a king, who has no other rewards but chains 
and gibbets, for the immense sacrifices of his Spanish subjects in 
releasing him from captivity f — subjects, who, at the expence of 
their blood, and of every privation, have redeemed him from a 
prison, in order to bind his temples with a crown ! If those riien, 
to whom he owed so much, thus received death, were doomed to 
perpetual imprisonment, or to base slavery, for no other crime than 
that of having framed a constitution, what might we not expect to 
be reserved for us 1 The hope for a benign treatment from him, 
and from his bloody ministers, would have been to seek among 
tigers for the mildness of the dove. 

Then, indeed, would have been repeated towards us the ensBD< 
guined scenes of Caraccas, Carlhageoa, Quito, and Santa Fee ; we 
should then have spurned the ashes of the eighty thousand persons 
who have fallen victims to the fury of the enemy, and whose tllus- 
Iriout manes with justice call for revenge, and we should Itave 
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merited tlie execratioas ofevery succeeding generation, condemned 
to Krve a master alwaya disposed to ill-treat them, and who by 
Ilia nullity on tltc sea lias become too impotent to protect them 
from foreign invasion. 

We, tberefore, thus impelled by the Spauiatds, and their king, 
having declared ourselves independent, and ia self-defence against 
tyranny, have staked our honours, our lives, and our fortunes. 
We have sworn before the Supreme Judge of the Universe, that 
we win never renounce the cause of justice ; that we will not per- 
mit the country which he gave us, to be buried beneath ruins, and 
submerged in blood by the hands of executioners ; that we shall 
never fotget tiie obligations that ne owe to save her from the dan- 
gers which threaten her, nor the sacred right to require of us all 
necessary sacrifices to prevant her from being soiled by the foul 
footsteps of tyrauts and usurpers. This declaration is engraved 
on our hearts, that we may never cease to corubat in her cause. 
And at the same time that we unfold to the world the motives that 
have impelled to this step, we have the honour to make known out 
4ei\n of living in peace with all, and even with Spain herKlf from 
the moment she thijiks proper to accept our offer. 

Given at the Congressional Hall in Buenos Ayres, 25th 
of October, 1816. 
Da. Pedros Ignadode Castro yBanos, 

Preiident. 
Jose Eugimo de Elias, 

Secntuj. 
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EXPOSITION 



OF THE 



TPROCEEDINGS OF THE SUPREME GOVERNMENT 



OF TUB 



Unittt ^vot^inttif of S^ontlt ^iittert^a. 



DURING THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION, 



THE evils which had in succession since the year 1810, occa- 
sioned our calamities and retarded the progress of our sacred 
cause, appear to hare all conspired to assail us at the same mo- 
ment, threatening to reduce our political existence to its last 
agonies, towards the close of 1815. The few remaining forces 

which We had saved from the unhappy field of Sipesipe, seemed 

« 

to be on the point of dissolution. The army which had been 
organized in the province of Cuyo, for the purpose of marching 
upon Chili, beheld itself insecure, even in its entrenchments^ The 
enemy, proud of his victories^ had already laid his plans to en- 
trainmel the inhabitants of those districts, who were distracted by 
opposite councils, and who dared not indulge a hope that^ 
through our means, they might be shielded from the impending 
dangers. The national treasury was not only inadequate to the 
satisfaction of the demands upon it, but even to provide for the 
most urgent wants. The public spirit of the different provinces^ 
had lost sight of the common danger, and occupied itself exclu- 
sively, in the visionary project of seeking liberty, in the disiobiiwn 
of every tie. Discord had taken possession of all hearts, expelling 
every generous and honourable sentiment. The citizens of the 
sasie land displayed their valour only in mutual destruction or 
distrust; assailing their best fnends and benefaotors. Subordi* 
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nafion amongst the military was disregarded by llie lowMt subal- 
lerns. The public authorities were only respected as they gave 
countenance to crime, to error, to licentiousness. It grieves roe, 
fellow'dtizens, to apeak of it, but I must be faithful to truth, 
when I undertake to trace the revolting picture, which our country 
then exhibited to ihc contemplation of the world. The acknow- 
ledgement of our errors can bring upon us do disgrace, when 
made with the virtuous resolution of correcting them ; nor am I 
tlie first fri«nd of hU country who has deplored our i>ast melan- 
choly situation. Pardon me, therefore, if I proceed. Calumny 
with her baleful train had seated herself in the midst of us, scat- 
tering her poisons through the minds of our most respectable 
fellow-citizens. The capital of the stale, which, in the midst of 
the most trying difficulties, had preserved a certain dii^nity of 
character, now appeared to be the focus of all the passions, which 
distracted every part of the country. Fractions of every party 
were here encountered inastnte of the utmost eiasperalioo; while 
the imminence of the public dangers, served but us the. pretext 
for the indulgence of mutual revenge; accusing one another with' 
the origin of the general distresses, and breathing, mutually, the 
most injurious suspicions. 

I'he magnanimous ))eople of Buenos Ayres, to whom the praise 
cannot be denied, of having impoverished themselves in affording 
aid 10 brethren engaged in the same glorious cause, were on the 
point of experiencing a re-action, whose consequences would havS 
proved radically destructive to the character and existence of La 

I'lata; anarchy, in a word, had LIGHTBD VP a tJNITER- 

SAL CONFLAGRATION, Nor was this all; when now it might 
have been supposed that the measure of our atHictioiis had been 
fuH, the troops of Portugal made their appearance on thft northern 
borders of this river, availing themselves of our discords ; foF 
these unhappily, unknown to ourselves, had but too well seconded 
the interests of the neighbouring court. New dangers here pre- 
sented themselves; new occasions to sow discords; and a new 
impulse was given to the torrent of personal enmities : renderiag 
even loyalty auspicious. It is no easy tasic, fellow-citizens, ta 
draw a Just picture of our misadventures, or to enumerate the 
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perils over nbtch jour firmnens hai happily Iriumpbed. Vou all 
remember that the evils which thus assailed us, began to diraiaisb 
at the very moment wlieu we bad yielded to despair. The 
Supreme Conohess, into whose bands Ibe people had contided 
their safety, bad just been Jastalled at Tucuman, Those who 
were called upon to be the legislators of their country, and to fix 
its destinvi by the wisdom of their councils, were compelled more 
than once to exert their courage, and to encounter with intrepidity 
the dangers which threatened to profane tliis bst asylum, that 
remained to our country in its misfortunes. The prudence, Ibe 
integrity, the fortitude uf this august body, presented to t)ie Pro- 
vinces the delightful spectacle of an authority which captivated 
their submission, not less hy the just title of its elevated origin, 
than by the animated zeal, and vigorous energy which It ilisplayed, 
in the tirst steps of its illustrious inarch. The boldest p<)ssions 
were compelled to renounce their extravagant designs ; and if in 
some districts they had tlie temerity to attempt new excesses, 
the celfrity with which they were suppressed, scarcely allowed 
lime to their authors to sue for mercy. The seditious, notwilh- 
standing, still harboured the design of putting vigilance to sleep, 
in order that lliey might suatcb the opportunity of insulting 
whatever was most respectable. It was at this crisis that the 
Supreme Representation, deipied to invest me with ibe 
honourable, hut awful, distinction of Supreme Director of 
the stale. This was not the first time I had been clothed with 
authority; and thut 1 had already exjierieuced the bitter morti- 
ficalion attendant upon il, was too well known, not to regard my 
acceptance as a sacrilice. At that lime a member of the supreme 
body, I knew well the mass of difficulties that would weigh upon 
me ; but even these, in the midst of anxiety and fears, urged my 
submission to the supreme will. 

I had no tight to expect that my elevation would meet the ap- 
probation of every one; and the calamity of the times caused me 
to fear that my election might give rise to new disturbances. 
The result did not disappoint my forebodings. I saw myself 
compelled to subdue the hearts of my personal enemies : but I 
now considered my person as exclusively devoted to the public 
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cause, liivcslcd wilb (lie thief magistracy. I set off from the 
tioBom of the supreme congress, for the province of Salta, and had 
the good fortune to cooipose the loud di^seotions which had set 
at variance the citizens Hnil the soldiers ; and having prepared the 
elements which afterwards procured for the Sallenos iheir wrll 
earned fame, I proceeded to the army, examined its situation, 
inspected the fortifications ; and, giving Kuch orders as the occa- 
sion might require, I returned to Tucuraan, wktre 1 had Iht 
jnoud iatisfaction of kostming, by my injiuaici, the memorable 
act and solemn declahation of ouit independece. I 
pursued my journey to the capital of Cordova, where, according 
to previous arrangement, 1 was expected by general San Martin, 
in order to settle the places for securing Chili from the power of 
the Spaniards. From Cordova, with what painful inquietude 
did I stretch my view towards the agitated population of Dueiios 
Ayres I I appeal to you, fellow -citizens, if my fears were not 
too well grounded ; and permit me (passing by the perils of my 
transit) to fix your attention on Ibe first days of my arrival in 
this capital. What violence of passions! What discordant in- 
terests! My resohifinn was taken. I hastened to fullil the obli- 
gations of my oath. I announced to the people that the past 
should be forgotten — thM those who deserved well of their Gaun- 
try should be rewarded. 

Fellow-citizens, I have not failed in my promises, nor shall 1 
ever have reason to repent me of my conduct. To this courK, 
and to your virtues, it is due, that the constituted authorities have 
been supported in despite of the boldest innnvatora ; to this, am I 
to attribute the reconcilialjon of those, who before regarded tbem- 
setves, as having reason to be my enemies : to tliis, to say all in a 
word, it is due, that obedience to the lawful authorities, and the 
love of order, constitute at present, the prevailing temper of the 
Provinces, over whose destinies 1 liave the honour to preside 
as chief magistrate. It were a presumptuous fctliy to assert, that 
this has been eslabli)ifaed on foundations that are proof against 
every attempt ; the present age offers hut too mauy examples of 
how fallible, in these particulars, are all ptolitical institutions. 
But how disgraceful ought we to consider the conduct of those, 
who meditate a rc|)etilion of those mournful scenes in our country ! 
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It is pmper to hope, lliat in future, resliess spirits will be, Bwre 
easily repressed, than in the earlier part of the presei)t admi- 
nistration. Then it was, that the spirit of anarchy claimed our 
first attention; yet, we were Uy no means free from other assail- 
ants, whom it was necessary to oppose with our utmost efforts. 
The interior provinces were threatened by the near approach of 
the enemy, with a more uumerous and effective force than bad 
ever been brought into the lield ; to concentrate our own was in>- 
possible, from the want of means to transport them hundreds of 
leagues, and from their already occupying posts from wliich they 
could nut be ipare<l. iMoreover, 1 experienced the most painful 
embarrassment of mind, when compelled to choose betweea two 
extremes equally perilous: to akindon the districts of the interior, 
and the army which covered iheni to the utmost hazard, or to 
desist from iheBtlcmptto reconjuerCh 1 exposing the province of 
Cuyo to &ubjugul)on. I at leo^th adopted the course inspired by 
courage, halHin(> the plans of the enemy's generals, Serna and 
Bdarco. The patriot armv aga nst h h that of Lima was in- 
tended to operate, was rap div re turced, the discipline and 
suhordina^on, whicii had been lost during ihe periods of our 
reverses, were in a short time restored. Its present strengtb, 
respectability, and efliciency, is known to you, in commou with the 
rest of our fellow- citizen 9, and more would you have seen, if the 
enemy who now flies before us, beal«n and humbled, had not en- 
countered a rampart of loyalty and valour in the province of Salta. 
The army of Cuyo, not surpassed in tirmneis by that of Peru, 
maintained its ground, until regiments were marched from Buenos 
Ajres to its reiuforcemenU New regiments were created with 
a rapidity almost incredible, through the noble devotcducss and 
generous liberality of that Province, in order to accelerate the 
final preparalioiis, for setting; on foot the stupenduus design 
which had been formed, of scaling the Andes, whose successful 
issue will afford to ulher nations, some means of estimating the 
respectability of our power, as it has struck terror into the minds 
of our enemies, has kindled gratitude in the hearts of our brethren 
in Chili, and erected the most splendid monument to the power 
andijlory of our country. 

Tbe uraty of this capital was organized at the same time with 



those of the Andes atid of tbe interior ; the regular force has been 
nearly doubled, the mililia has made great progress in militar}' 
discipline, our slave population has been formed iiRo baltalions. 
and taught the military art, as ^r as it is consistent with their 
L'undilion. The capital i^ under no apprehension, that an amy 
of ten thousand men can shake its liberties, and should the 
Spaniards send against u> thrice that number, ample provision has 
been made to receive Ihem, 

Our navy has been fostered in all its branches; the scarcity of 
means under which we laboured until now, has not prevented us 
from undertaking very considerable operations with respect to 
national vessels ; all of Ihem have been repaired, and others have 
been purchased and armed, for the defence of our coasts and 
rivers. Provision has been made, should necesiity require it, for 
arming many more, so that the enemy will not find himself secure 
from our reprisal, even upon the ocean. 

Our military force, at every point which it occupies, seems to 
be animated with the same spirit : its tactics arc uniform, and have 
undergone a rapid improvement from the science and esperience 
which it has borrowed from warlike nations. Our arsenals have 
been replenished with arms, and a sutRclent store of cannon and 
munitions of war have been, provided lo maintain the contest for 
many years, and this, after having supplied articles of every de- 
scription to those districts, which have not as yet come into the 
union, but whose connexion with na has been only intercepted by 
reason of our past misfortunes. 

Our legions daily receive considerable augmentations from new 
levies; all our preparations have been made, as though we were 
about to enter upon the contest anew. Until now the vastness of our 
resources were unknown to us, and our enemies may contemplate 
with deep mortification and despair, the present flourishing state of 
these Provinces after so many devastations. 

The office of major-general has been re-established, for the 
purpose of giving a uniform direction to our armies, in order to 
foster the militia in all its details, and to regulate the system of 
military economy. The general officers, and those of a lower 
rank, occupied iu those duties, will lighten the labours of the 
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goYernment, tt die same time rendering more practical the pro** 
gress and improvement of which the military force is susceptible, 
thus forming^ by degrees, a body of expert soldiery, who will, at 
once be an lioiiour to their country, and serre as its firmest pillar 
in times of dagger. 

Whilst thus occupied in providing for our safety within, and 
preparing for assaults from without, other objects of solid interest 
have not been neglected, and which hitherto were thought to oppose 
insurmountable obstacles. 

Our system of finances had hitherto been on a footing entirely 
inadequate to the unfailing supply of our wants, and still more to 
the liquidation of the immense debt which liad been contracted 
in former years. An unremitted application to thb object has 
enabled me to create the means of satisfying the creditors of the 
state, who had already abandoned their debts as lost, as well as to 
devise a fixed mode, by which the taxes may be made to fall equally 
and indirectly, on the whole mass of our population ; it is not 
the least merit of this operation, that it has been effected in despite 
of the censures with which it was assailed, and which are 
but little creditable to the intelligence and good intentions of 
their authors. The result has been, that there now circulates in 
the hands of the capitalists, a sum, equivalent in its value to one 
million of dollars, which was deficient before the adoption of the 
measures by which it was produced. To the same measures are 
we indebted for the receipt of two bundled and sixty-eight thou- 
sand dollars, in the treasury of the custom-house, in the short time 
which has elapsed since my decree of the 29th of March. At no 
other period have the public exigencies been so puifetually supplied, 
nor have more important works been undertaken. 

The people, moreover, have been relieved from many burdens, 
which, being partial, or confined to particular classes, had occa- 
sioned vexation and disgust. Other vexations, scarcely less 
grievous, will, by degrees, be also suppressed, avoiding as far as 
possible a recurrence to loans, which have drawn after them the 
nqiost fatal consequences to states. Should we, iiowever, be com- 
pelled to resoit to such expedients, the lenders will not see them- 
^Ives in danger of losing their advances. To skew these prac- 
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tical rfsults u lo make the beat reply to eensure ; if il be tlie in- 
tention to do justice to (tie zeal and intelligence of public ollicers, 
tbe inconveniences and drificulties must be weighed with the good 
that has been effected. Il is an idle VBDity to seek perfection in 
tlie labours of man. 

One of the mischiefs attendant on tbe administration of tlie 
national tteasury, was the existence of many superfluous offices; 
with respect to this, the proper reformatioDs hare been matte, espe- 
cially in relation to the armouries and public works. The attention 
of llie government is continually alive in this branch of its duties, 
nnd it is not without hopes of being able to see abundance restored, 
even in the midst of the unceasing attention required by war, and 
of the many undertakings that have been set on foot for the ad- 
vancement of the general prosperity. 

Such has been the extension of our southern frontier, over plaini 
and deserts, welt adapted to the formation of wealthy settlements; 
a project, whose accomplishment was not in the reach of former 
governments, in spite of repeated attempts to subdue obstacles 
which the present administration has had the good fortune (o sur. 
mount. The unfortunate inhabitants of OUT plains, have not only 
been gratuitously supplied with suitable lands, on which to fix 
their habitations, but have been furnished with the means of culti- 
vating ihem to advantage. 

Such has been the re-establishment of the college heretofore 
named San Carlos, but hereafter to be called the union of the 
souTti, as a point designated for the dissemination of learning to 
the youth of every part of the stale, on the most extensive scale, 
for tbe attainment of whicli object, the government is at the pre- 
sent moment engaged in putting in practice every possible dili- 
gence. It will not be long before these nurseries will flourish, 
in which the liberal and exact sciences will be cultivated, in which 
the hearts of young men will be formed, who are destined, at some 
future day to add new splendour lo our country. 

Such has been ihe establishment of a military depot on our fron- 
tier, with its capacious magazine, a necessary measure to guard 
us from future dangers, a work, which does morehononrtu the pru- 
dent foresighl of our country, as it was undertaken in tlic moment 
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of its prosperous fortunes, a measure which must give more occa- 
sion fur reflection to our enemies, than they can impose upon un 
by their boastinga. 

This exposition is not made wilh a riew tii enhance the value 
of these services, which our country has a right to demanii as a 
debt, but to offer an iirefragable proof to Ihe people, that prudence 
and circumspection are the virtues which are required, to secure 
the fruits of their heroic efforts. For the rest, reflecting minds, 
calculating the labours of the government, by the immense dis- 
parity between the present state of our altairs, and what it was 
fifleen months ago, will do justice to the zeal which has effected 
changes to important. They will no less give credit for many 
other acts, of a nature to manifest themselves less fully to the 
public I have alreadv mentioned the dilHcullies which embar- 
t^ssed me, in respect to our exterior relations, and, if I had op- 
posed lesi firmness in resisting the violence of party, a breach 
with a neighbouring nation would have been the inevitable con- 
sequence. The course pursued by me, in this particular, leaves 
unimpaired our right to the invaded territory, convinced, that 
jtacitic measures, so long as the honour of the country requires no 
other, will be productive of more salutary effects, ihan u resort to 
violence, without necessity. 

A period there has been, you will remember, fellow-citicens, in 
which the provinces were threatened with the sight of the nascent 
order and tranqniltity subverted, under pretexts of the motit inju- 
rious suspicions against the constituted authorities. It was that 
period which occasioned more trouble to my mind, than any other 
during my administration. 1 will cheerfully renounce my claims 
to the public gratitude, for the sleepless nights spent in watching 
over its safety, if it will appreciate the sacrifice 1 have made, the 
pain it has given to my heart, to have been compelled fo adopt the 
rude and violent measures, which at that crisis saved the slate 
from ruin. But the necessity and justice of my proceedings, and 
the happy consequences which have attended them, leave me no 
room to repent. 

Under the same circumstances, my conduct shall be the same. I 
will extinguish all the natural feelings of my heart, sooner than 
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conient to the repetition of scenes, which weaken our power, and 
sink our national glory to the lowest degradation. 

Fellow-citizens, we owe our unhappy reverses and calamities* 
to the depraving system of our ancient metropolis, which, in con- 
demning us to the obscurity and opprobrium of the most degraded 
destiny, has sown with thorns the path that conducts us to liberty. 
Tell that metropolis, that even she may glory in your works! 
Already have you cleared all the rocks, escaped every danger, and 
conducted these provinces to the flourishing condition in which 
we now behold them. Let the enemies of your name, contemplate 
with despaur, the energies of your virtues, and let the nations 
acknowledge, that you already appertain to their illustrious rank. 
Let us felicitate ourselves on the blessings we have already ob- 
tained, and let us shew to the world, that we have learned to profit 
by the experience of our past misfortunes. 

JUAN MARTIN DU PUEYRREDON. 

Buenos Ayres, July 21, 1817. 
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